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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J.C. remarks, ‘‘ In Higgins’ ‘ Celtic 
Druids’ is an argument to prove the ex- 
istence of a high degree of astronomical 
knowledge long anterior to the time of 
Hipparchus. The author speaks of the 
* Cyciz or NeRos,’ a period of 600 years, 
the discovery of which must of necessity 
have required ‘ exact observation for not 
less than 1200 years.’ I should feel ex- 
ceedingly obliged to any of your Corre- 
spondents for information regarding this 
Cycle, or where I can find an account of 
its history and the name it bears, ‘ Neros.’” 

A. B. R. writes to us as follows: ‘‘ In 
the preface to ‘ Fuller’s Worthies’ it is 
said that the author, having been twelve 

ears a widower, married a sister of the 
rd Baltinglas about 1634, and that she 
brought him a son, who survived his 
father. Can any of the Correspondents 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine give any 
account of this son of ‘Rev. Thomas Fuller 
and Mary Roper,’ or of his descendants ?”’ 

Mr. Grsson informs us that, though 
no mention of the beautiful seal of 
Ricuarp DE Bury was contained in 
those portions of the memoir of that 
Bishop which Mr. Gibson was able to 
read at the Oxford Archeological Meet- 
ing (see Gent. Mag. for August, p. 184), 
he had related all that is known respect- 
ing the Bishop’s seals in a passage passed 
over from want of time. Mr. Gibson’s 
memoir of this bishop is to be prefixed to 
a new translation of his Philobiblon, 
which Mr. Gibson announces for publica- 
tion. 

Mr. H. Gwyn points out the following 
amongst other errors in the work enti- 
tled ‘* Church Walks in Middlesex.” At 
West Drayton, page 65, an inscrip- 
tion to ‘‘ John Burnell, officer of the seller, 
1551,’’ omitted altogether ; and that of 
Richard Burton, butler to the King, 1443, 
substituted in its place; which latter in- 
teresting brass, of which the inscription 
and royal arms are in excellent preserva- 
tion, belongs really to the north aisle of 
the distant church of St. Mary’s at Twick- 
enham, the only brass that building pos- 
sesses, and to which there is no allusion 
whatever at page 43 of ‘¢ Church Walks.”’ 

In our notice of the late Lord Petre 
(p. 322), he was inadvertently styled the 
tenth instead of the eleventh lord. His 
lordship was born on-the 22nd Jan. 1793, 
and it was upon the occasion of his giving 
up his hounds in 1831 that the handsome 
piece of plate was given to him by the 


gentlemen of Essex. He subsequently 
resumed the mastership of the fox-hounds, 
which he finally relinquished, owing to his 
declining health, in 1839. His fourth 
child, Charlotte-Eliza, married in 1849 
her cousin, Captain Charles Edward Petre, 
of the 7th Dragoon Guards, son of the 
Hon. Charles Berney Petre. 

We have been kindly informed that the 
paragraph in our last Magazine, p. 315, 
relative to the late Fire at Gravesend, is 
not stated with such strict accuracy as we 
are always desirous to maintain in our 
Historical Chronicle, particularly as is 
might lead to future misapprehension as 
to the situation of the Town Hall. The 
statement would better convey the facts if 
worded after the following manner :— 
It is supposed to have commenced at No, 
66, High Street, one house above which, 
No. 65, was discovered to be in flames at 
the same time; from whence it spread 
both up and down and across the street, 
destraying on the side where it com- 
menced four other houses upwards to 
No. 61, and seven downwards to No. 73; 
on the opposite side of the way, the east 
or Milton side, No. 18 was the first 
house on fire, and the fire spread down- 
wards to five houses to No. 13, and up- 
wards to three houses, stopping at No. 21, 
within two doors of the Town Hall, a 


-building erected in 1836. This is the 


fourth bad fire which has occurred in 
Gravesend within a very little more than 
six years. The first of these fires was on 
the night of Sunday the 26th May, 1844, 
and was at the lower or west end of West 
street; the second was on the morning of 
Sunday the 26th October, 1845, and was 
in High street; the third occurred on the 
night of Thursday the 19th November, 
1846, destroying houses on both sides of 
West street, at the upper or east end of 
the street ; on this occasion the Commer- 
cial Bank of Messrs. Hills and McRae 
was destroyed.’’ 

We are much obliged to A. B. who writes 
from Kenilworth, for his suggestion. The 
subject to which it refers is, in our judg- 
ment, one of very great importonce ; but, 
as he will perceive from our present Maga- 
zine, it is continually changing its posi- 
tion. If a time should arrive when a 
practical benefit would be likely to result 
from following his kind advice, he may 
rely upon it that it shall not be lost sight of. 

The letters of BrsHor BEDELL will be 


inserted as soon as possible, 
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UNPUBLISHED DIARY OF JOHN FIRST EARL OF EGMONT. 


UNTIL after the death of the pre- land, England, everywhere, in all sub- 
sent Diarist the family of Perceval sequent times.* 
seems to have been principally dis- Of the diarist it will be sufficient to 
tinguished by its gene: virrie, ge Shs remark that he was John Perceval, 
The glories of the house of Yvery, of born on the 12th July, 1683, being the 
which the Percevals were the original second son of Sir John Perceval, the 
stock, were celebrated by Anderson third Bart. and Catharine his wife, 
the genealogist, in a work written and daughter of Sir Edward Dering of 
privately printed at the expense of our Surrenden, in the county of Kent. He 
diarist. ‘This work, which has now succeeded to the baronetey on _ the 
become a book of considerable scarcity, death of his brother Sir Edward Per- 
was compiled in the year 1741, illus- ceval, which took place on 9th Nov. 
trated with many family portraits and 1691. On 20th June, 1710, he mar- 
other appropriate engravings, and pub- ried Catharine, daughter of Sir Philip 
lished the year following in 2 vols. Parker & Morley, Bart. of Erwarton, 
8vo. In it the Percevals are traced in the county of Suffolk. On the 21st 
back to a very misty and far-off anti- April, 1715, he was created Baron 
quity, in the darkness of which it is said Perceval of Burton, in the county-of 
that they may be “very reasonably pre- Cork, and in Dec. 1722 Viscount Per- 
sumed to be descended from a younger ceval of Kanturk, also in the same 
branch of the sovereign dukes of Bri- county. This was his position in 1729, 
tany in France.” For any thing that —the date of the following Diary. He 
appears in these volumes, any other was subsequently, on the 6th Nov. 
supposition might have been made as 1733, created Earl of Egmont. Ail 
readily ; but we are not at alldesirous these were Irish honours. He died on 
to depreciate their nobility, and there- the 1st May, 1748. 
fore will adopt the statement of the The diary, of which about one third 
genealogist for what it is worth, and is now printed, relates to a small 
merely add that he finds the Percevals of the year 1729. George II. 
glimmering ages ago in Britany, lus- come to the throne on the 11th June 
trous in Beceaely before the con- 1727. His first parliament assembled 
quest of England, and blazing with on the 23rd January, 1728, in which 
noonday light and splendour in Ire- the diarist was returned as one of the 





* The book goes under the name of James Anderson, the compiler of the Royal 
Genealogies, and his name is subscribed to the dedication to Lord Egmont; but it is 
stated in the Preface to the Reader in vol. ii. that Anderson “ chiefly composed the first 
volume, and had loosely thrown together this second volume also,’’ but dying before 
it was “well digested,’’ it was revised by Mr. William Whiston (son to the Reverend 
Dr. Whiston), being one of*the principal clerks of the records in the Exchequer and 
Chapter House in Westminster, ‘‘ and a very diligent and knowing officer.” histon 
made no inconsiderable additions to it, but he also died before it was completed. By 
whom it was finally seen through the press does not appear. Lord Egmont himself 
has been suggested. 
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members for the borough of Harwich. 
The second session of that same par- 
liament commenced on the 21st Ja- 
nuary, 1729, and the diary will be 
found to contain very important par- 
ticulars of its proceedings; far more 
minute and ote than have 
been preserved elsewhere. These par- 
ticulars alone give great historical 
value to this important manuscript, 
but it also contains many amusing 
narratives and anecdotes relating to 
persons and things of much interest and 
moment; for example, in the part now 
printed there is an account of the origin 
of the Ostend East India Company, and 
of the letter of the Emperor Charles 
VI. to George I. respecting the Em- 
peror’s alleged engagement to support 
the Pretender; characteristic anecdotes 
of the King of Prussia (Frederic Wil- 
liam I.) and of our William IIT; 
many notices of Frederick Prince of 
Wales, who had then first recently 
arrived in England ; particulars of the 
= of the Prince’s journey through 

olland; with curious details hitherto 
quite unknown respecting the debate 
on the address in reply to the King’s 


speech on opening the session of 1729. 
The diary is now in the British 
Museum, and is Additional MS. No. 


17,720. We shall publish it entire, 
with the exception of some passages 
relating to Harwich politics and other 
matters of trifling moment. It is stated 
in Anderson’s History of the House of 
Yvery that “ the diaries” of this Earl 
formed the materials of part of that book, 
and it appears from the opening passage 
of this diary that the one now published 
was a continuation of that of the pre- 
ceding year, but we are not aware of 
the existence of any other than the 
present one. The fortunes of the 
family have suffered shipwreck, and it 
is not improbable that others may have 
got abroad into private hands. 
Our diarist was one of those courtly 
entlemen who, from the first arrival 
in this country of Frederick Prince of 
Wales, fluttered about his person and 
court, and paid their homage (as they 
supposed) to the rising sun. This 
fact will be more obvious as we pro- 
ceed, and so also will be the copious- 
ness of the illustration which this paper 
affords of the manners and amusements 


Unpublished Diary of John first Earl of Egmont. 


[ Oct. 


of a time when country gentlemen 
came to town in January “for the 
winter,” and gave dinner parties which 
separated before seven o'clock, after 
which the entertainers and their guests 
went (not necessarily together) to 
—_ the evening at the court, or at 
plays or concerts, or in the enjoyment 
of the other fashionable amusements 
of the day. 

“ Wednesday, 1 Jan. 1728-9.—I begin 
this year in tolerable health, as is that of 
my family, blessed be God, only the habit 
of the cholick is still upow my wife, who 
now has a regular course of taking loda- 
num, three pills every day, to keep the 
pain under, which amounts to the value 
of about 45 drops. 

“2nd Jan. Thursday.—To day Sir James 
Taubin and counsellour Foster came to 
dine with me and returned at night... . 
Before and at dinner the company dis- 
coursed of the Ostend Company: Sir 
James Taubin, who had been several years 
captain of a ship in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, said, that if it had not 
been for the avarice of some particular 
assistants of the India Company there had 
been none set up at Ostend; that at the 
time the design was forming, the Emperor 
found himself much pressed by the in- 
terest of 8 per cent. due for the’ money 
Ient on the Silesia loan, and he then offered 
if the creditors would take 6 per cent. 
instead of 8, he would not erect that 
company. Sir Gilbert Heathcote, and the 
rest who had advanced that money, could 
not digest taking 6 per cent. after tasting 
the sweet of 8, and refused to abate, 
which determined the Emperor to go on 
with that design, which ever since gave 
us so much trouble, and still continues to 
do, and is like to bring all Europe into a 
war. For though the Emperor is since 
brought into a pacific temper, yet Spain 
laid hold of the opportunity of our va- 
riance to strike in with him, and resume 
their claim on Gibraltar, and is now arm- 
ing as if they intend for war, as soon as 
their galeons with their riches arrive in 
Europe and enable them. 

** At the time we were at the highest 
pitch of variance with the Emperor, which 
was in the reign of his late Majesty,* his 
Majesty signified in his speech to the Par- 
liament, that in the treaty between the 
Emperor and the King of Spain there was 
a secret article that the Emperor should 
concur to settle the Pretender here. The 
Emperor, when he heard it, openly denied 
it, and sent a sharp remonstrance to Count 
[de Palm] his ambassador at our court, 





** The incident here related occurred in 1727. Mons. de Palm was, in consequence, 
ordered to quit England, and the English ambassador was withdrawn from Vienna, 
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with orders to deliver it with his own hands 
to our King, but at the same time caused 
it to be printed and given to the leading 
men of both houses of Parliament, and of 
the city, as distrusting that the King would 
not acquaint his people with the contents, 
which in substance was, that it was false 
that he ever agreed to any such article. 
The ambassador, judging that if he ac- 
quainted the ministry, Lord Townsend, 
&c. with his orders, that they would not 
permit him to have an audience, put on a 
gay countenance and told them he had 
something to deliver to the King that was 
for the servicgof our nation. This gained 
him an audience, but when the King read 
the memorial it put him into such a pas- 
sion that he laid his hand on his sword, 
but reason came instantly to his aid, and 
he only dismissed the ambassador with 
some sharp expressions. It was taken 
very ill that the Emperor should in this 
manner appeal, as it were, to the people 
against their King, but in some time the 
sharpness on both sides abated, and mat- 
ters were so far reconciled that last May 
a treaty was concluded by which our East 
India Company were at liberty to take 
any Ostend ships they should find going 
to the Indies or China. In pursuance of 


which the company have added 40 men 
to each ship of their own, and given proper 


directions. 

‘We talked of the King of Prussia’s* 
unsteady behaviour, and of his barbarously 
caning an officer at the head of his regi- 
ment. The story is well known. The 
officer losing all command of himself at 
the disgrace, drew his pistol and pointing 
it at the King’s heart, cried, ‘A vous! 
mais vous éfes mon Roi.’ Then, firing 
his pistol in the air, he immediately took 
the other and shot himself dead on the 
spot. Mr. Foster said, an English colo- 
nel exprest his resentment on a like occa- 
sion much better than by killing himself. 
King William, in one of his passages to 
Holland, was attended on by this colonel, 
and, being out of humour, kicked the 
colonel’s shins. The colonel immedi- 
ately fell a kicking a seaman that was 
near. The King asked him what he meant 
by it; ‘Sir,’ replied he, ‘I kick where I 
dare do it,’ which was telling the King 
that he would not have kicked as good a 
man as himself; but every man knows 
the superlative courage of that great Prince, 
and that the officer only said this to pro- 
cure such satisfaction for the affront as he 
was capable of giving himself. 

“ Mr. Forster advised me that, in order 
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to get Edward Russel’s liberty, who has 
lain so long in jail for sentence to trans- 
portation on account of running goods, of 
which he stands convicted, that Mr. 
Medealf, solicitor of the customs, has 
promised the commissioners will not op- 
pose my procuring it, and that the method 
will be to speak to Mr. Scroop, secretary 
of the Treasury, to write to the attorney- 
general, Sir Philip York, that ’tis the 
Treasury’s intention Russel should be let 
out, and therefore that he should not oppose 
it when moved for in court ; upon which 
Mr. Forster will make a motion for his 
liberty, and the judges will not oppose it. 
The commissioners of the customs are 
contented to take Russel’s own bond for 
not running goods again. 

“ Friday, 3rd Jan.—To-day parson 
Curtis sent me privately a copy of the 
freemen’s [that is, of Harwich] petition 
to Prince Frederick to dissolve the charter, 
that they may have a right to vote in 
elections. He writ me that it was sent 
to Mr. Heath and signed by 70 hands, 
and that Mr. Leathes was designed to 
back it, and Sir William Tompson to 
concern himself in it. The two former 
were at Harwich, and made interest last 
election to be chose. ‘Tis absurdly 
worded and every way ridiculous. How- 
ever I writ to brother Dering that the 
Prince might be told I was coming to 
town, and desired I might have an au- 
dience of him on that head. 

‘4th, Saturday.—I had a letter from 
brother Dering that Coll. Schutz, who 
(as privy purse and first gentleman of the 
bed chamber) has the charge of delivering 
petitions to the Prince, had been informed 
by him of the design to petition his R. 
Highness to move the King to break our 
Harwich charter, and that Coll. Schutz 
undertook the Prince should answer that 
he did not concern himself in those 
matters. My brother writ me also that 
the Princess-royalt asked when I came 
to town, and expressed concern that I had 
again the ague. 

“The British Journal of this day, or 
Censor, pretended to be writ by one Roger 
Manley, esq. but published by a writer 
for Sir Robert Walpole, and supposed to 
be dictated by him on extraordinary occa- 
sions, contains a clear succinct account of 
the grounds of the present disagreement 
among the Princes of Europe, and deserved 
to be kept and read more than once. 

* 5th, Sunday.—I read two sermons of 
Dr. Donne’s (who was dean of St. Paul) 
upon the text 1 Cor. xv. 29, ‘ Else what 





* Frederick William I. 


+ Anne, Princess Royal, born 22nd Oct. 1709, married 14th March, 1734, to the 


Prince of Orange. 
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shall they do that are baptized for the 

dead,’ &c. which deserve to be read more 

than once. He shews the several ways of 

explaining that difficult verse, and in the 

former one argues very learned against 
argatory.* 

** Monday, 6th January.—We returned 
to town for the winter and dined with 
brother Dering. The Prince exceeding 
gracious tohim. At night John Smith, 
one of the late elected burgesses of Har- 
wich, a fisherman, came to see me, with a 
friend of his acquaintance. I look on 
those of the corporation who come tosee me 
as persons who desire to be thought my 
friends. He gave me his hand and pro- 
mised he would be for my interest. He 
had not seen the petition of the freemen 
of Harwich. I told him it called the 
members of the corporation a parcel of 
beggarly and ignorant fellows, and that 
they were only the considerable and dis- 
creet part of the town. He said Philipson 
he knew very well, and served formerly in 
the packets ; that he put him to the loss 
of two voyages, which was above 30/., 
because being set up he had not qualified 
within the time required by law, and 
Philipson threatened him that if he acted 
he would forfeit 5007. So he stayed in 
the town to communicate,f and then was 
sworn in, 22 against 2. He said Richard 
Philipps is my very hearty friend, and I 
find he is intimate with Clements and Page. 
He said our friends will stick close together. 

“* Tuesday, 7th Jan.—To-day I went to 
court; the Prince asked after my late 
illness, what place I served for, and after 
my brother Parker.} 

‘* Brother Perceval and Dering dined 
with us and Dr. Couraye.§ In evening 
. young Botmar, Mrs. Schutz, and Mrs. Do- 
nellan and Clayton came to see us. All 
agreed never to have felt so very cold a 
day. So great, that I acquainted the 
Prince the small birds dropt down dead 
in our gardens at Charlton, which is true. 
At court I saw Brigadier St. Hipolite, 
that worthy old acquaintance of mine, 
since my travels at Turin. He told me I 
was the only one would take notice of 
him here of all the English that past 
through Turin while he was there: which 
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I was sorry to hear, for he was extremely 
serviceable and obliging to all and de- 
served a better return ; having been com- 
mandant of the citadel of Turin when be- 
sieged by the French the year before my 
arrival, and then behaved himself so as to 
be a favourite of the Duke though a Pro- 
testant. 

‘¢ Wednesday, 8th.—I went to Mr. 
Scroop at the Treasury to remind him of 
Edward Russel’s affair; he desired me to 
tell Counsellor Forster to let him know 
what he should write to the Atturney- 
General upon it, and he would do it. He 
promist to dine with me, Saturday next. 

“© Thursday, 9th. —I1 visited Horace 
Walpole || and his lady, whom I invited to 
dine with me next Tuesday... . When 
with Mr. Annesley he acquainted me that 
he had been informed that my Lady Rook 
had said he gave his opinion formerly 
mentioned that the Irish trustees were 
guilty of a breach of trust, out of spight to 
Dr. Moore, her husband, because he put 
in for the rich living of Wigan at the same 
time that young Annesley made interest 
for it. But his father protested to me, 
that he did not so much as know that Dr. 
Moore had an aim to it. He told me 
moreover, that the Dr. injured himself 
extremely by his violent passions, and has 
lost the succession to his nephew’s estate, 
the present Earl of Drogheda, who re- 
ceived a letter from the doctor that he was 
an ignorant boy and ought not to be 
trusted with so large an estate, but should 
settle it out of his power immediately, in 
ease he should have no children, accord- 
ing to the desire of his late brother exprest 
in his will. This Lord was so incensed at 
it, that knowing his brother’s desire was 
no obligation in law, he immediately made 
his will and has given it to Dr. Moore’s 
children, passing by his uncle, and in case 
of their death and failure of issue, upon 
the younger brother of the Doctor. 

“The Prince was last night to see a 
play of Cibber,§ which being damned the 
first night, he prevailed that the Prince 
should come to it, in hopes his presence 
would save it. But the audience, without 
any regard who was there, made such a 
scandalous noise of hissing, talking and 





* See these sermons in Donne’s works (ed. Alford, 1839. 8vo.), vol. iii. p. 388. 

+ That is, to receive the Lord’s Supper, at that time a necessary qualification for 
becoming a member of a corporation. 

$ Sir Philip Parker, returned with Lord Perceval member for Harwich. 

§ Probably the well known Father Courayer who arrived in England 24th January, 
1728. The University of Oxford had conferred upon him the degree of D.D. by 
diploma, on the 28th August in the year preceding. He was a frequent visitor at 


Lord Egmont’s; and died Oct. 17, 1776, aged 95. 


ii. 39-44; vii. 96, 97. 
|| Brother of Sir Robert Walpole. 


See Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 


J Love in a Riddle, a pastoral opera; the first piece written in imitation of the 


Beggar’s Opera. 
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cat-calling, that for two acts not a word 
could be heard. The Prince went un- 
willingly, and came away very much dis- 
satisfied. 

“ Friday, 10th Jan.—I went to all the 
levees, and at night, for the first time, to 
the night drawing-room of the princesses. 
None spoke to me at any of the courts 
but Princess Amelia.* My brother De- 
ring thought ill offices had been done me, 
by some who knew I had twice received 
audiences of the Queen to recommend him 
to be about the Prince, and nothing is 
more likely, for ministers can’t endure 
that any should have access to their 
princes but through their canal,} or owe 
their places but to their applications, be- 
cause they think it dangerous to have 
persons about their master who are not 
servily [servilely] attached to themselves. 

‘“‘ Lady Rook and Dr. Couraye dined 
with me. She said not a word of the 
trustee affair. In the evening came in 
Sir Ed. Knatchbull, who I learn has lately 
been to see his sister Rook for the first 
time these many years. She told him 
she hoped now he found the way he 
would come often: he said he would, but 
it should be while Dr. Moore was not in 
town, for he would never see him. ’Tis 
a strange thing that neither the D’* fa- 
ther would leave him any thing, nor his 
mother the Countess who died last year, 
and had much [to] give, neither his own 
brothers visit him, nor his nephews put 
him in the succession to their estate. 

‘* Saturday, 11th Jan.—Cosen South- 
well, Mr. Scroop, secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Sir John Evelyn, Mr. Walker, both 
Commissioners of the Customs, together 
with brother Dering, dined with me. 

“Mr. Bearcroft ¢ writ to me to speak to 
Coll. Schutz to get him made chaplain to 
the Prince. I spoke to Aug. Schutz, the 
Colonel not being in town; he said, his 
brother had already given his list in, 
among which were two relations of his 
wife’s, that the Prince said he could do 
nothing without the Queen: that he gave 
her the list, and she bid him not promise 
any, for the top nobility would be apply- 
ing for their friends and must be obliged. 
I writ Mr. Bearcroft word of it, and ad- 
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vised his applying by the governors of the 
Charter House as a proper way, he being 
chaplain there. I was this morning to see 
Marquis la Forét and cosen Will. Finch ; 
the latter not at home. The former gave 
me a long account of the Prince’s journey 
to England, their likelihood of being lost 
on a marsh, which being covered with 
snow was taken for plain ground, but 
proved to [be] water and ice that broke 
with the first voiture that led the way. 
Their chance of falling from a dyke in 
Holland into one of the canals, their going 
from Helvoetsluce in a small boat, thro’ 
the ice, to reach the packet boat, &c. He 
said he complained to the King of Philip- 
son, who having discovered the Prince 
was landed, sent immediately an express 
of it to his friends in London; which de- 
feated a pleasure the Prince had conceived 
to surprise the King with his sight even 
before he could know he was landed. 
When La Forét saw that, he sent an 
express immediately to Baron Hattolf, 
but the express, instead of obeying his 
direction, left the letter at the Post 
Office. 

“ Sunday, 12th.—Service at home. Then 
went to court, during which time Sir 
Thomas Hanmer came to see me. Lord 
Mountjoy and my lady his mother dined 
with us, and brother Dering. Mr. Woolley 
came to desire I would get the Duke of 
Somerset spoke to for his interest as a 
governor of the Charter-house, that the 
living of Balsam [Balsham] in Cambridge- 
shire, which belongs to the Charter-house, 
may be conferred on him. 

“ Monday, 13th Jan.— Went to see Coll. 
Launay who was abroad. He is a favorite 
to the Prince, and I made acquaintance 
with him on that account. Auguste 
Schutz and his lady, Daniel Dering, D*. 
Tessier, D*'. Couraye, dined with me. 
Coll. Schutz came in, and I spoke to him 
in favour of Mr. Bearcroft. He told me, 
’twas too late, for he had given in his list, 
but he as a friend advised him to make 
interest with the Bishop of Bangor, Dr. 
Sherlock, whose recommendation the 
Queen would rely on sooner than any one 
else. I writ Mr. Bearcroft word of it. 

‘* Tuesday, 14th.—I did not stir out in 





* Daughter of George 1]. born 30 May, 1711, long remembered in London as aunt 


of George ITI. 


She died unmarried 31 Oct. 1786. The princesses whose ‘‘ night 


drawing-room ” is here alluded to were probably the three eldest daughters of George 
II. Anne, the Princess Royal, and the Princesses Amelia and Elizabeth, the last of 


whom was born 30 May, 1713. 
tT For channel; common in that day. 


t The Rev. Philip Bearcroft was at this time preacher to the Charter-house. 


He 


procured his degree of D.D. in 1730, but did not succeed in his design of becoming 


one of the Prince’s chaplains. 


In 1738 he was appointed one of the King’s chaplains, 


and in 1753 was elected Master of the Charter-house, which he held, with several 
other preferments, until his death 17 Nov. 1761, 
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the morning. Mr. Walpole and his lady 
and brother Dering dined with me. They 
staid till near seven a clock. When they 
went I visited sister Dering. 

“¢ Wednesday, 15th.—To-day I returned 
the visits of brother Percival, Sir Tho. 
Hanmer, Lord Lusam, Mr. Basil, Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, Mr. Dawney, and 
also called on Sir Gustavus Humes and 
Lady Rook. My son* renewed his learning 
at Foubert’s academy. Coll. Schutz, his 
lady and Mrs. Blackeston his mother, Mr. 
Bearcroft, Mr. Wolley, and brother Dering 
dined with me. I learn’d that Dr. Sher- 
lock, Bishop of Bangor and almoner to 
the Prince of Wales, had given a list of 
chaplains for the Prince of Wales; that 
the Prince said -he had no objection but 
must acquaint the Queen with it; that the 
Bishop at the same time had applied on 
the like account to my Lord Townsend, 
who making objections to the persons 
named in the list, the Bishop in conclusion 
told him, there would be no objection 
unless that they were men of worth. That 
’tis pretty certain none of his nomination 
will be admitted, they being mostly noted 
Tories, besides that the Queen, though she 
has a good opinion of the Bishop, is wholly 
governed by the ministry. 

“ Thursday, 16th Jan.—To-day I went 
to the Prince’s court, also to Sir Robert 
Walpole’s. Brother Percival, cosin For- 
trey, and Miss Middleton, dined with us. 
At night I went to the Crown Tavern, to 
hear the musick which the gentlemen of 
the king’s chapel have every fortnight 
there, being an attempt to restore ancient 
church musick. 

“ Friday, \7th.—1I went to see Mr. 
Schutz and Mr. Lumley, whom I saw at 
Tundbridge. Then to counsellor Annes- 
ley upon an answer I am to give to a 
chancery suit against me and others touch- 
ing the dispute between Crone and Crofts. 
. - +» Talso went to Mr. Medcalf, in Es- 
sex street, solicitor of the customs, to 
commence an acquaintance, which may 
be useful to me with my Harwich folks. 

“ Saturday, 18th January.—I went to 
counsellor Annesley’s, and declared on 
my honour the answer I made to Crofts’ 
bill in chancery to be all I knew of the 
matter of the suit depending between him 
and Crone, and it was sealed up and de- 


successively to several other places. 
Foubert’s Place in Regent’s Street. 
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livered to Dr. Clayton, one of the com- 
missioners appointed to receive it. 

“TJ call’d [on] Robin Moore and then 
went to a meeting of the members of the 
Royal Academy of Musick, when we agreed 
to prosecute the subscribers who have not 
yet paid; also to permit Hydeger and 
Headle to carry on operas without dis- 
turbance for five years, and to lend them 
for that time our scenes, machines, 
clothes, instruments, furniture, &c. It 
all passed off in a great hurry, and there 
was not above 20 there. Dr. Couraye 
dined with me. Writ to Madame la 
Merangere at Paris a letter of compliment. 

“* Sunday, 19th Jan.—Went with my 
family to St. James’s church, when Dr. 
Clark made an excellent sermon against 
swearing. Went afterwards to court. Dr. 
Couraye dined with me. 

“ Monday, 20th.—The Prince’s birthday 
was kept at St. James’s, and a great crowd 
was there, but it was remarked that the 
guns did not fire. There dined with me 
brother Dering, Col. Launay, Mr. Aug. 
Schutz, the two Mistress Schutz, and Dr. 
Couraye. In the afternoon came in Mr. 
Biglierbeck, and we had a sort of ball un- 
foreseen. Afterwards my daughtert went 
to court, where she danced. I went to 
our weekly concert. 

“ Tuesday, 21st.—Dr. Clayton delivered 
my answer to Crofts’ bill in chancery, 
sealed up, to Mr. Burdon, who goes 
speedily for Ireland. This Burdon was 
a broken merchant, and afterwards took 
to practising the law. He is a man of 
plausible behaviour and good sense. We 
discoursed on several topics that relate to 
Ireland. One of his notions is that Ire- 
land would flourish more if we permitted 
the papists to take leases of lives and 
purchase lands, for now we drive them 
into trade, and almost all the money of 
the kingdom is in their hands. They are 
the greatest traders, and especially the 
greatest runners of prohibited goods, to 
the ruin of the fair traders, who are gene- 
rally protestants. He said that giving 
them a lasting property in the land would 
make them, for their interest, become 
good subjects, though not good pro- 
testants, and separate numbers of them, 
especially the more substantial sort, from 
the rest ; that the purchases they made 


* John Perceval, afterwards second Earl of Egmont, born 25 Feb. 1710-11. 

t+ Foubert’s academy was a riding-school established in the reign of Charles II. by 
a Mons. Foubert. It was first held in the Military Yard, an exercising ground founded 
by Prince Henry son of James I. behind Leicester House, and was afterwards removed 


Its memory is still preserved in the name of 


t Lady Catherine Perceval, born 11 Jan. 1711, and married 14 April, 1733, to 
Thomas Hanmer, Esq. of the Fenns, in the county of Flint, whom she survived. She 


died 16 Feb. 1748, without issue, 
1 
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would be by them defended against all 
ancient claims of popish proprietors, and 
so all the protestant tenures would be 
supported by the papists themselves. He 
said he heard a very intelligent papist say, 
they would worm the protestant tenants 
out of their farms, for they would outbid 
them and underlive them. That the great 
price lately given for land was occasioned 
by their high proffers, not but that we 
have in truth more money in the kingdom 
than 500,000/. current cash, which is not 
a true account, though generally taken 
for such. He said the’ disproportion be- 
tween the value of Irish silver coin and of 
Irish gold coin is so great, that Ireland 
will not in a few years have any silver 
left, for the merchants get 13 per cent. 
by paying their balance of trade with 
England in silver specie, which must ne- 
cessarily drain that kingdom, and cause a 
certain stagnation of trade. 

‘¢ This day the parliament met, and Sir 
George Oxenden moved the address of 
thanks, which he gave the heads of, and 
Mr. Chetwind seconded him, Formerly 
peng! gentlemen, for the better appear- 
ance, did it; of late years they are gen- 
tlemen of employment. The gentlemen 
who spoke on the Court side were 
Sir George Oxen- Sir Robert Walpole. 

den. Sir John Isles 
Walter Chetwynd. [Eyles ?]. 
Sir Edmund Bacon. Ambass. Stanhope. 
Mr, Serle. Sir Will. Strickland. 
Mr. Thompson. Mr. Danvers. 

‘“* Those against the Court were 


Sir Wilfred Lawson. Daniel Poulteney. 
Capt. Vernon. Will. Pulteney. 
r. Brampston. Mr. Shippen. 


Mr. Geers. Sir Will. Windham. 
Mr. Oglethorp. Lord Tyrconnell. 
Mr. Norris. Mr. Sands. 

Mr. Bernard. Sir Joseph Jekyll. 
Mr. Perry. 


‘«There was a debate on those heads of 
the address which held till seven a clock, 
and ended in a division not upon the 
heads, but on the wording an additional 
instruction for the Committee who were 
to prepare the address. The king had 
not specifically mentioned the case of our 
trade in his speech, and Mr. Bernard, city 
member, urged it was fit the house should, 
in their address, promise to support his 
majesty in his measures to restore the 
commerce of the kingdom. But the king 
had in more general words included his 
intentions to take care of our trade, which 
being so understood, it was not thought 
necessary in the heads of our address to 
be more particular as to our trade than 
his majesty had himself expressed it. 
However Sir Robert Walpole said, that 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXIV. 
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he would come into Mr. Bernard’s motion 
witk a little alteration, namely the striking 
out the word ‘ restore’ and putting ‘se- 
cure’ in its place: for, said: he, restore 
implies it is lost, which cannot be said on 
account of a few ships being taken by the 
Spaniards. He said, he did not see this 
was at all necessary, the preliminary 
articles having expressly provided for this 
matter, and commissioners being ap- 
pointed to settle all demands of satisfac- 
tion for ships taken on either side, as had 
been done in 1721; but since the City de- 
sired it, he was content, in the manner 
proposed, to make Mr. Bernard’s motion 
part of the address : but whereas, after our 
general assurances to support his majesty 
in his measures, this motion was proposed 
to come in by the words ‘ and therefore,’ 
he said these words ‘ and therefore’ ought 
to be left out, because it restrained the 
assurances of support we gave his majesty 
to that single point of our commerce, 
which might make Spain think we had 
less concern for maintaining Gibraltar 
than we have, and that, provided we had 
restitution of the ships and effects they 
had taken for 3 years past, we should be 
easy in the other demands they made 
upon us. 

‘* The debate on leaving out the words 
‘and therefore’ was after some time 
given up: but the house divided on leav- 
ing out the word ‘restore,’ and the 
Tories, who insisted on keeping it in and 
went out were 87 against 249, 

‘* Several sharp things were said in the 
debate against the ministry on one hand, 
and against the libels in Mist’s and Fog’s 
Journals and the Craftsman. Mr. Will. 
Pulteney, said, he could not approve many 
things in our address, which seemed to 
justify the measures had been taken and 
pursued, for he thought them entirely 
wrong, and that we were ina very bad 
situation both at home and abroad ; how- 
ever, he had such duty and regard for the 
king that he would have the address go 
unanimously, and be looked on as words 
of form, that did not however bind the 
house from debating ona proper day to 
be appointed on every one of these heads 
of the address. 

‘* Sir Robert Walpole answered, that 
he could not agree the address was matter 
purely of form, for we there promised to 
support his majesty, which he hoped would 
be done effectually ; however, he was far 
from thinking it ought to tie up gentle- 
men’s hands from debating these matters ; 
that he knew the measures and proceed- 
ings taken were so well to be defended, if 
others would but apprehend them right 
and could understand them, that if that 
gentleman did not ae good his words 
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of desiring a day to consider them, he 
would himself call on him to do it. 

‘¢ Mr. Shippen, who is always foul- 
mouthed, dropped some resentment against 
Mr. Pulteney for agreeing to the heads of 
the address after declaring he did not ap- 
prove them, and added, that he had often 
seen desires of appointing days to examine 
the state of the nation, and afterwards the 
gentlemen who moved them (meaning 
Pulteney) were strangely softened and 
nothing came of it. He would not say 
Mr. Pulteney was now softened, ‘ not 
now, now,’ said he, with an emphasis 
which made the house laugh. [It must 
be noted that a report had been lately, 
that Pulteney would be sent to the Tower 
for his Craftsman.] He commended Mr. 
Vernon for remarks he made on the in- 
structions given Admiral Hozier for hinder- 
ing the flota and galeons from coming out, 
where he showed no sea-officer could have 
been consulted in preparing them. He 
took notice of what the king says of dis- 
contents at home, and our answer thereto, 
and concluded our ministers abroad must 
be very sorry arguers if a Craftsman or 
Weekly Journal could have so much in- 
fluence in the Spanish and Imperial courts 
as to render their negotiations ineffectual. 
Several motions were made ; one by Mr. 
Oglethorp to adjourn the debate to to-mor- 
row, it being the ancient manner to take 
time to consider upon answers to the 
speeches from the throne, and this re- 
quiring it more particularly on account 
of the length and variety of the several 
heads, and the importance of them. 

‘¢ Mr. Norris, son to Admiral Norris, 
moved the king should be addressed to 
break his alliance with France, and to 
make peace with Spain, the trade of which 
is of so much importance to us, whereas 
history shews that at all times the sin- 


cerity of the French has been doubtful, 
and their alliances pernicious. 

‘* Sir Wilfred Lawson, who began the 
debate against the heads of our address, 
spoke to the same purpose, and that it 
could not be forgiven the ministry that 
when Vienna and Madrid courted our me- 
diation to make up the differences between 
them two, we refused it, and lost the 
opportunity of holding the balance of 
Europe, and then flung ourselves into the 
hands of France, who have ravished that 
honour from us, and should things come 
to a rupture will never break with Spain, 
but leave us to ourselves. 

‘* T omit many other things that passed 
in the debate, only one passage in Captain 
Vernon’s speech which caused a general 
laugh. He was representing the danger 
of our alliance with France, both as to the 
security of our commerce and govern- 
ment, that France dealing in the very 
commodities we do ourselves, namely the 
woollen manufacture, ’twas a jest to thiuk 
they will advantage us that way by the 
mediation of peace, which seems to be 
thrown into her hands; and as to our 
government, history shows their ancient 
hatred to us, and the fatality of being 
allied to that false nation, which ever un- 
did her best allies. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ as 
to the Pretender to our crown, he is so 
inconsiderable an animal that nobody 
thinks of him, except perhaps the French, 
and I am persuaded they are so far from 
intending to defend us against him, if he 
had ever any new thought to revive his 
claim, that they would rather help him 
over, being well assured they could after- 
wards remove the animal, and then they 
would give him a kick and tell:him, ‘ Get 
you gone, for you’re a "son of a whore; 
we are the Jawful heir.’ ”’ 


MORALS OF A NEWSPAPER :—THE SHROPSHIRE CONSERVATIVE. 


WE have a curious tale to tell. It 
would have been more agreeable to us 
if Sylvanus Urban had not been, in a 
certain sense, its hero; but, if our 
readers will be kind enough to give us 
their attention, they will soon become 
convinced that we do not trouble them 
merely on our own account. To our- 
selves personally the matter is, indeed, 
one of the least possible moment ; but, 
in the eye of morals, and with a view 
to the interest of the public and the 
character of that great national in- 
structor, the newspaper press, it in- 


volves questions of grave and solemn 
importance. 

Our Magazine for February last con- 
tained reviews, as some of our readers 
may remember, of Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chief Justices, and of Dr. 
Hanna’s Life of Dr. Chalmers. We 
entered fully into the merits of those 
two important works, we exhibited 
their contents, we spoke highly in their 
praise, and plainly also in condemnation 
of their defects. Many of our con- 
temporaries mentioned these articles 
with approbation, some kindly pointed 
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attention to them by extracting certain 
of the most prominent passages, but 
none appreciated their value so entirely 
as a newspaper published at Shrews- 
bury, and termed Tue Surorsuire 
Conservative. This journal extracted 
both these articles (with the exception 
of an opening passage) bodily. It did 
us the honour to adopt about eight of 
our pages as its own; and without 
inserting, in its reprint of those eight 
pages, one word of allusion to us or 
to our Magazine, or one mark of quo- 
tation, or one single reference to our 
pages, it sent them forth to its readers 
as the honest labour of its own brains. 
Of course this was excessively kind 
and complimentary—we thought it a 
little too much so. It was not merel 
that we were wronged, but that psu | 
our means a great fraud was also com- 
mitted upon the public. The articles, 
as they stood in the newspaper, were 
ushered in by a motto which clearly 
led the reader to conclude them to be 
original compositions, and, in the course 
of the first of them—as if to make the 
joke complete—some strong comments 
of our own, in condemnation of all 
literary filchers and any unfair use by 
one litterateur of the diligence and 
learning of another, were copied as im- 
plicitly as the remainder. 

We thought this proceeding very 
strange. Nothing quite so barefaced 
had occurred to us in the whole of our 
long career. A friend who was ac- 
quainted with the facts was of opinion 
that they ought to be made known at 
Shrewsbury, and, with our knowledge, 
although not on our behalf, addressed a 
letter upon the subject to another of 
the journals published in that ancient 
town. What became of his letter we 
never knew. We suppose it was not 
printed. If it had been we think we 
should have heard of it. Probably it 
was thought better by the gentleman 


to whom it was addressed that its con- 
tents should be courteously communi- 
cated in private as a salutary warnin 
to the offending editor. The seque 
will leave no doubt on the mind of 
any one that he was in some way or 
other made aware of its contents. 

Time, which runs on even by Shrews- 
bury clock, had quite driven out of 
our mind the kindness of our friend, 
the Shropshire Conservative, when our 
attention was again direeted a few 
days ago to another notice of our 
Magazine in the same quarter. But 
oh, how changed! We ourselves had 
gone on in a steady course of improve- 
ment. The number of our Magazine 
which is now commented upon, besides 
articles by several contributors of the 
highest literary character who were 
new to the Magazine since February, 
contained papers by the very same 
hands as dare with which the editor 
of the Shrewsbury Conservative had 
formerly been so mightily pleased.* 
But what is his course now? Does 
he borrow our plumes again? Does 
he again pass off our articles as his 
own? Does he again strut about like 
another Stephano, dressed out in glis- 
tering garments, “stolen,” not “by 
line and level,” but by a sharp pair 
of scissors;—not he. It is thus he 
speaks of us: 

‘‘THe GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE.— 
Nichols. The number for this month is 
such unmitigated rubbish, that we can 
only wonder how fools wid/ part with their 
money in purchasing it.’’ 

This is admirable. Next to truth, as 
has been often remarked, the most 
valuable commodity in life is daring 
impudence ; an impudence that knows 
nothing of the restraints of conscience 
or honour; that cannot blush; that 
will do anything, or say anything, to 
gain an end, or to. vent a spite. To- 
wards ourselves such nonsense is per- 





* The number contained a most valuable article upon the authorship of Shakspere’s 
Henry VIII.; a contemporary account of the funeral of Amy Robsart ; a paper upon 
the true principles of church restoration; memoirs of Paul Louis Courier and Mr. 
Plumer Ward ; an interesting history of the old royal palace of Rambouillet ; a valuable 
original letter of Elizabeth, the Dowager Landgravine of Hesse Homburg, to her 
brother George IV. containing a variety of particulars of the life led by the Duke of 
Cambridge when at Hanover; articles upon the Chronicle of Queen Jane and Marryat’s 
History of Pottery, the latter with many illustrations ; various other important re- 
views ; biographies of the Duke of Cambridge, Sir Robert Peel, Miss Jane Porter, &c. 


&c. &e. 


There can be no doubt that on the whole the number was really a better and 


a more interesting one than that of February. 











fectly harmless. Malice is stamped 
indelibly upon its very front. It can- 
not possibly do us any injury. We 
lau at it. But is it not lamentable 
to think that a person so utterly devoid 
of all proper feeling as the copier of 
our reviews and the subsequent writer 
of the words we have quoted should 
oceupy the position of a teacher of 
mankind; should have the power of 
addressing that great party under 
whose name he shelters himself, and 
perhaps even of influencing the opi- 
nions and conduct of some of its 
weaker members upon questions af- 
fecting public policy and the general 
welfare? Such a fact is sad indeed. 
And what are we to say of such con- 
duct if regarded as that of a person 
in some degree connected with litera- 
ture? In our last two Magazines we 
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have been dealing with a somewhat 
similar fraud committed in connection 
with a literary society which claims 
the sanction of almost the entire eccle- 
siastical hierachy. In the example 
now before us we find the same mean- 
spirited wickedness dominant in ano- , 
ther department of literature. What 
are we to infer from this? Is it pos- 
sible that there are persons who in- 
termeddle in literature, which, next 
to religion, is the most sacred gift of 
God to man, and yet think it an oecu- 
pation in which there is no obligation 
upon them to keep their hands from 
picking and stealing, and their tongues 
from evil-speaking, lying, and slan- 
dering? Against all such persons— 
be they whom they may—Sylvanus 
Urban will never be deterred from 
lifting up his voice. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF RICHBOROUGH, RECULVER, 
AND LYMNE, IN KENT.* 


WHEN we look at the antiquarian 
publications which are now issuing 
from the press on every side, we can- 
not but feel satisfied of the great ad- 
vance which this class of literature has 
made within a few years, and we feel 
some pride in believing that our own 
efforts have contributed in some de- 
gree to this result. During a long 
period, when archzology was a science 
always neglected and often despised, 
it found protection in the pages of 
Sylvanus Urban, and now that it 
has taken its stand as an acknowledged 
and popular science, it is with double 
satisfaction that we give our word of 
disinterested praise to the great la- 
bourers in the good work. Among 
the foremost of these stands Mr. Roach 
Smith, and after having been long 
pleased and instructed by the numerous 
detached essays on antiquarian subjects 
that have issued from his pen, we wel- 
come the appearance of the first vo- 
lume in which he has given in a more 
extended form the result of a portion 
of his labours. 

The subject which Mr. Smith has 


undertaken is the antiquities of the 
Roman ports on the Kentish shore, a 
subject for which he is particularly 
fitted by his own extensive researches 
at Richborough, in company with Mr. 
Rolfe, and now at Lymne. He has 
omitted Dover, which seems to have 
been the least important of the four 
Roman ports, for reasons explained in 
the preface. The three sites furnish 
contrasting examples of the results of 
antiquarian attention and neglect ; for 
whoever has visited the museum of 
Mr. Rolfe will be fully satisfied of the 
advantages that arise to history from 
the careful preservation and arrange- 
ments of the objects of antiquity that 
are found on such sites, while at Re- 
culver he has only to lament the total 
loss of immense quantities of valuable 
relics which must at various periods 
have been brought to light. With the 
exception of two or three articles 
found at Reculver which have been 
preserved at Cambridge, we believe 
that there is no collection of Reculver 
antiquities in existence. ‘The third of 
these sites, Lymne, is only beginning 


* The Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and Lymne, in Kent. By Charles 
Roach Smith, F.S.A. Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 4to. 1850. London, J. 
R. Smith. - 











Plate 


SITE OF SQUARE TOWER IN THE WESTERN WALL, 


RICHBOROUGH. 


CIRCULAR TOWER AT THE ANGLE OF THE W, AND S.W. WALLS. 


(From Smith and Fairholt’s Autiquities of Richborough, &e.) 
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to be explored, and the characters of 
the explorers, as well as the examples 
of the two former localities, leave us 
no doubt that the interesting relics of 
the Roman settlers in this island which 
we may expect to find there will be 
properly preserved. 

Richborough, the Rutupie of the 
Romans, was the most celebrated of 
all the seaports of that people in Bri- 
tain, and gave its name in popular 
phraseology to the whole line of coast 
on which it was situated, to the sea 
which surrounded it, and to some of 
the luxuries which were carried thence 
to Rome. Every reader of the classics 
has heard of the Rutupina litora, the 
Rutupinus ager, and the Rutupina ostrea. 
In the latter period of the Roman oc- 
cupation of this island, when the nu- 
merous pretenders to the imperial title 
caused Britain to be stigmatised as a 
land fertile in tyrants, it was the chief 
station of the Romano-British fleet, 
which appears to have consisted to a 
considerable extent of Saxon sailors. 
These Saxon auxiliaries no doubt took 
an active part in the warfare which 
preceded and immediately followed 
the abandonment of’ the island by the 
Roman troops, and it is highly proba- 
ble that the strongly walled and 
strongly situated castrum of Rutupie 
was left in their possession. When we 
first hear of it under the Saxons, it 
belonged to the kings of Kent, and 
continued to be the chief port for vi- 
sitors from Gaul. It was here that 
St. Augustine landed, and brought 
the gospel into Saxon England. Soon 
after this, probably, the port of Rich- 
borough began to be ruined by the 
retiring of the sea; Sandwich rose on 
the ruins of Rutupie ; and much of its 
commerce was transferred to Dover. 

Mr. Smith has traced minutely the 
ancient history of Richborough with 
much labour and learning, and with 
the assistance of Mr. Fairholt’s pencil 
he has made us well acquainted with 
its present condition. Like most other 
stations similarly situated, it was walled 
on three sides, being left open to the 
sea. ‘The walls remain, more or less 
damaged, in their whole circuit. The 
northern wall is more perfect, while 
the wall to the west has received the 
most considerable damage. It was in 
the centre of the western wall that the 
principal gateway stood, the platform 


of which, formed of immense squared 
stones, has been brought to light by 
Mr. Rolfe’s labours. Another entrance 
gateway, in the north wall, remains in 
a very perfect state. The walls were 
flanked with square towers, and round 
towers stood at the angles. The lower 
part of the tower at the south-west 
corner has been recently uncovered 
by Mr. Rolfe, and the cut of it here 
given will show to our readers its 
character and that of the masonry of 
the walls, with its courses of facing 
stones and tiles. 

We have not space to enter into 
Mr. Rolfe’s excavations and discoveries 
on the site of Rutupieg, but must refer 
to Mr. Smith’s description and the 
numerous graphic illustrations which 
accompany it. Mr. Rolfe’s collection 
was very considerably enriched by the 
cutting away of part of the cliff to 
make way for the railway from Sand- 
wich to Minster. This collection Mr. 
Smith has taken under different heads, 
beginning with the pottery, which is 
found in so great abundance and 
variety on most Roman sites, and tak- 
ing in order the less numerous articles 
in glass, the personal ornaments, the 
wall-paintings, of which Richborough 
furnishes some interesting fragments, 
the various implements and utensils, 
and lastly the coins. The variety of 
Roman pottery found at Richborough 
is exceedingly great; it is always re- 
markable for elegance of form, and 
often for beauty of ornament. Mr. 
Smith justly observes,— 


‘* One of the chief points of distinction 
between the ancient and modern fictile 
productions, is the superior beauty and 
elegance of the former. Even the most 
common sorts, such as answered in place 
and service to the ordinary earthenware 
jugs and cups of the present day, possess 
a simplicity and delicacy of outline which 
we look for in vain in our own ware, or 
find only in direct copies from the antique. 
The following cuts represent some of the 
plainer sorts of pottery from Richborough, 
of which hundreds of varieties were col- 
lected by Mr. Rolfe; and which, indeed, 
abound wherever the vestiges of Roman 
habitations are found. In these simple 
forms, and in the various grades progress- 
ing towards styles of higher art, of elabo- 
rate ornament and complex work, which 
in such profusion are still met with, the 
eye is never offended by bad taste, it 
never detects instances of positive inele- 
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gance or ugliness. In similar works of 
Saxon art, though they are comparatively 
rare, the Roman influence may be traced ; 
but in the Norman and English produc- 
tions, harmony of design and beauty of 
form give way to a total change in con- 
ception and in workmanship, as univer- 
sally bad and degraded as the productions 
of preceding ages were correct and taste- 
ful. The philosophic antiquary, who, in 


the meanest work of the hand of man,- 


reads, to a certain extent, the mind which 
guided it, may speculate how far the one 
may illustrate the other, and, comparing 
the rude jugs and platters of the middle 
ages with the Roman simpulum and patera, 
sees as great a difference as between the 
sober history of Tacitus and the fables of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, or between the 
versification of a poetical monk and the 
odes of Horace.”’ 


one at the feet, of a skeleton. Allusions 
to drinking vessels thus ornamented are 
not uncommon in ancient writers, and 
especially such as bore heads of a ludicrous 
or grotesque character. These vases were 
the prototypes of the ill-shaped medieval 


vessels with uncouth and shapeless forms, , 


in which the whimsical and eccentric taste 
of the ancients is parodied, without any 
attempt to imitate their beautiful designs 
and general good taste.’’ 


Of Roman glass Mr. Rolfe’s museum 
contains some very remarkable speci- 
mens, upon which Mr. Smith remarks, 


‘* In the face of abundant evidence fur- 
nished by ancient writers, and the no less 
abundant corroborative proof supplied by 
existing remains, it is remarkable that the 
knowledge of the ancients in glass-making 
should have been so long and so generally 
disputed. This popular error must now 
be considered as dispelled, for we have 
before our eyes examples which prove that 
modern science has added comparatively 
little to what was practised in this useful 
and elegant art thousands of years ago. 
Passing over, with brief reference, the 


* Skilfully engraved and coloured in Mr. Apsley Pellatt’s work. 
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Richborough is distinguished from 
most of the provincial Roman sta- 
tions by the great quantity of that ex- 
tremely interesting red pottery gene- 
rally termed Samian ware, often 
covered with figures representing a 
variety of classical subjects, that has 
been found on its site. 

Among other varieties of pottery 
here described, two fragments of ves- 
sels of brown clay, ornamented with 
female heads, are particularly deserv- 
ing of attention. 


‘¢ A specimen of a similar kind, in fine 
red clay, found in a Saxon grave at Can- 
terbury, is in Mr. Rolfe’s Museum; and 
two others are in my own collection, found 
in a grave in the Roman cemetery at 
Spitalfields, placed, one at the head, and 


paintings at Beni-Hassan, mentioned by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, representing 
glass-blowers at work, we may refer to 
the Roman productions which are acces- 
sible to all,—the celebrated Portland vase 
in the British Museum, the amphora- 
shaped vase exhumed at Pompeii,* the 
extraordinary collection in the museum of 
Boulogne, and to our private museums in 
London, as attesting the wide range taken 
by the antients in the various manipula- 
tory processes of the art. 

‘* Pliny states that, in his time, the ma- 
nufacturing of glass had extended to Spain 
and Gaul; and, from these countries were 
probably imported most of the glass-ves- 
sels, and ornaments in glass, discovered in 
England. The large cinerary urns of 
green glass so frequently found in Roman 
burial-places, and the graceful vessels in 
white and in coloured glass, excite the 
admiration even of Mr. Apsley Pellatt, 
whose scientific attainments and good 
taste sanction his judgment; and he al- 
ludes to the difficulties which the modern 
glass-maker would have to surmount in 
executing many of them. Among those 
which this gentleman specified as involv- 
ing particular skill in moulding, is a class 
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ornamented with projecting pillars, of 
which several, in green, blue, and in 
mixed colours, have been found in Lon- 
don and at Richborough. A fragment 
from the latter place is here shown. Pil- 
lar-moulding, Mr. Pellatt observes, is 
among the greatest modern improvements 
in glass-making, and was supposed to he 
a modern invention; but he cites these 
specimens to demonstrate that it is merely 
a revival of a lost ancient art. 

‘It is very probable that some of the 
specimens of ancient glass brought from 
Thebes and other places in Egypt, may 
be of Greek or Roman manufacture. 
Many o m closely resemble authen- 
ticated Roman examples. To determine 
this point, the utmost caution is required 
in ascertaining and verifying the circum- 
stances under which they are found. The 
group of miniature vessels from Rich- 
borough, exhibited in the annexed en- 
graving, are composed of glass and of 
clay,—figs. 1 and 4 being of the former 
material ; fig. 1 is of a dark blue colour, 
with hands in whiteenamel. It resembles 
fig. 4, pl. 11, in Mr, Pellatt’s work, which 


We shall not dwell upon the other 
sections of the description of anti- 
quities found at Richborough, the per- 
sonal ornaments, the various imple- 
ments and utensils, or the very ex- 
tensive and valuable list of Roman 
coins. One of the latest discoveries 
at Richborough was the walls of the 
Roman amphitheatre, on the highest 
part of the hill, within view of the 
castrum. Mr. Smith here gives a mi- 








was brought from Thebes. Fig. 4 is also 
of dark blue. All the objects in this 
group were probably children’s toys.’’ 


a 


5 


A 


nute description of the excavations 
which brought the remains of this 
building to light. As it is the only 
instance of a walled amphitheatre yet 
discovered in this country, we avail 
ourselves of the permission to transfer 
the plan to our pages. 

“ At this season”’ (the autumn of 1849), 
he says, ‘‘the field, prepared for winter 
fallow, presented no indications whatever of 
subterranean architectural remains, nor did 


es 
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any difference of colour in the soil lead to 
the supposition that there might be vestiges 
of a building buried beneath the surface. 
However a small fragment of Roman 
mortat was at length detected on the sur- 
face, and the labourers being directed to 
dig beneath the spot, came to a wall at the 
depth of about one foot, which subsequent 
excavations demonstrated to be the core 
of the external wall of an amphitheatre, 
forming an ellipse, of which the longer 
diameter measures 200 feet, and the shorter 
166 feet, from outside to outside, as shewn 
by the plan,* forwarded by Mr. Rolfe, 
together with the following report :— 

“¢ The circumference of the wall mea- 
sures on the outside 556 feet ; it is gene- 
rally three feet six inches in width, and 
built with flint faced with chalk, quarried 
from the north side of Pegwell Bay. The 
foundation is deeper by from two to three 
feet on the inside than on the outside, and 
at the bottom a course of large flints lay 
on a bed of chalk, as is observed beneath 
the walls of the castle. Tiles, seldom 
found whole, measuring ten inches square, 
are built in double rows at the angles 
formed by the entrances, and here and 
there tabular grey sandstone is substituted 
for tiles. These were found about four 
feet from the bottom. The interior of the 
wall is coated with coarse mortar, at some 
places two inches in thickness ; and where 
the interior of the wall was laid bare a pave- 
ment of mortar two inches thick, extend- 
ing towards the centre of the area about 
fifteen feet, was brought to view; also an 
inclined plane, formed of the same mate- 
rial mixed with clay, reaching eight feet 
from the base of the wall, from which it 
rose to the top, about seven feet in height. 
No remains or indications of seats having 
existed were anywhere discovered. Inthe 
centre of thearea the native soil is reached 
at the depth of only three feet eight inches; 
= the ends of the largest diameter seven 
eet. 

‘«« There are three entrances, from the 
north, south, and west. At the north 
there are two side walls remaining, nine 
feet apart, the intermediate space having 
been covered with a hard pavement of flint 
and rubble, forming a passage, on an in- 
clined plane, into the interior, with that 
described above. These walls, standing 
at right angles with the main one, are nine 
feet in length from the inner corner of the 
main wall to the outer end, and three and 
a half in width. The one on the west 
side of this entrance (the most perfect) 
indicates an arch having surmounted it, 
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formed by the concrete floor of the pas~ 
sage; its outer end projects at the top 
about two feet beyond the base, giving the 
masonry a cuneiform appearance. Near 
the inner angle of the wall, on the west 
side, are two gate-stops, two feet apart, 
oprosite to which the main wall projects 
three tcet, leaving a space of six feet for 
the gate.’ ”’ 

Thecastrum of Regulbium (Reculver) 
had evidently 2 close connection in a 
military point of view with that of 
Rutupia, though it had not the same 
importance as a port town. The isle 
of Thanet was then separate#from the 
mainland of Kent by an arm of the 
sea, the only traces of which now con- 
sist in low marshes; it commanded 
the entrance of this channel, while its 
garrison kept watch on the mouth of 
the Thames. It was probably built 
when these coasts began to be infested 
by the pirates of the north. Instead 
of retreating, the sea has encroached 
on this coast, in consequence of which 
in the course of not much more than 
a hundred years one half of the site of 
Regulbium has been washed away. It 
was occupied at an early period of 
Saxon rule by a monastic establish- 
ment, which was destroyed by the 
Danes, and reoccupied in Norman 
times. The church remained perfect 
till 1808, when it was pulled down, 
and the whole would probably have 
been cleared away, had not the twin- 
towers served as a landmark to ships 
approaching the coast. From some 
plans and drawings made by the late 
Mr. Joseph Gandy, which have been 
engraved by Mr. Smith, it appears 
that part of the church of Reculver 
was Roman masonxy, probably the re- 
mains of a Roman temple, which the 
Christianized Saxons had found it con- 
venient to convert into a church. This 
is one of the most remarkable dis- 
coveries connected with this site. 


“The annexed cut represents an eleva- 
tion, shewing the architectural peculiarities 
of the columns, the arches, and the walls. 
The arches were turned with Roman tiles, 
and the walls banded with three courses 
of the same, the upper and lower, in each 
wall, consisting of four rows, the centre of 
five ; the walls are described as of rough 
stone. Unfortunately, the mortar, an im- 





* The plan and measurements were made by Mr. Coleman, a neighbouring land- 
surveyor. 
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portant evidence in determining pure Ro- 
man masonry, is not described ; but there 
is every other requisite for referring this 
remarkable portion of the church to the 
Roman epoch. A question may at once 
be anticipated, as to the probability of this 
more ancient part of the church being 
constructed by the Saxons, more Romano. 
But we possess no remains of Saxon ar- 
chitecture so perfectly copied after the 
Roman style as these would be, could 
they be considered as the work of Saxon 
masons, under the guidance of the ecclesi- 
astics, at a period when specimens of Ro- 
man buildings existed as types and models. 
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There is a neatness and finish in the 
masonry, which is wanting in the instances 
of Saxon work with which we are familiar; 
the courses of tiles are remarkably regular, 
and, from a drawing by Bartlett, published 
by Virtue, they are represented as being 
carried along the side wall, marked dark 
in the plan, with the same regularity. The 
columns also harmonizing with the arches 
and walls, present features which must, I 
submit, decide the appropriation of the 
work to the Roman period. An enlarged 
view of one of the columns is given in the 
annexed cut in which those peculiarities 
marking them as Roman are more clearly 
shewn. The capital, the cable-pattern 
mouldings, and the increased diameter of 
the bottom of the shaft of the columns, 
appear to admit of no objection to the 
early epoch to which I assign them.”’ 

The last and the most interesting of 
the Roman settlements to which public 
attention is called in the volume be- 
fore us, is the Portus Lemanis, at 
Lymne near Hythe, one of the most im- 
portant port towns on this coast. It dif- 
fers from the two others by the greater 
extent of ground included within the 
walls; in fact it was a walled town, 
and not a mere fortress. Till within 
the last few months the site was only 
indicated by a few fragments of the 
town walls, which remained visible 
above the undisturbed soil that co- 
vered the other remains. The town 
was situated on a declivity, sheltered 
from the north by a higher hill now 
crowned by the ruins of the medieval 

3A 














fortress of Lymne Castle, and descend- 
ing to the sea, which here as at Rich- 
borough has retired and left an ex- 
tensive tract of flat ground. 

We believe that it was Mr. Smith’s 
object in including the then almost 
unknown site of Lymne in his volume, 
to call attention to it in order that 
some zealous and wealthy individual 
might be induced to undertake exca- 
vations which held forth a promise of 
the most interesting discoveries. Cir- 
cumstances subsequently induced Mr. 
Smith himself, in conjunction with Mr. 
Elliott of Dymchurch, to undertake 
this labour, ‘which was nothing less 
than the uncovering of a Roman town. 
Having commenced with a small sub- 
scription made amongst their own 
friends, they proceeded until they had 
sufficiently ascertained that they would 
not be disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, and then Mr. Roach Smith ap- 
plied to the government for pecuniary 
assistance in carrying on an under- 
taking of such great national interest. 
The only answer he received was that 
the government had no money for such 

urposes. Not discouraged, Mr. Smith 

as since thrown himself on the public, 
and his appeal has been responded to 
so far as to furnish him with funds 
that, used with great economy, have 
enabled them to uncover the whole 
extent of the walls, and to proceed 
with their excavations in the interior. 
The latter are at present confined to 
the remains of two houses, one a very 
large one, and it is to’ be hoped that 
they will shortly trace the site of the 
public buildings, where we may expect 
to find inscriptions that will throw 
much light on the history of Britain 
at this obscure period. We give our 
earnest support to Messrs. Smith and 
Elliott’s appeal to the public for as- 
sistance in their interesting researches; 
although they have still, as we under- 
stand, money in hand to carry them 
on for a short time, it will require 
much more to explore the Roman 
town as it ought to be explored, and 
we hope that that money will be 
liberally supplied. 

Mr. Smith delayed the publica- 
tion of his book until the excavations 
had been so far carried on as to lay 
bare the town walls in their full ex- 
tent, and to the description of these 
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chiefly his account of Lymne is con- 
fined. The walls, on being uncovered, 
presented a singular appearance of 
destruction, which there can be no 
doubt had arisen from a landslip, to 
which it appears that this locality is 
subject, and which in this instance has 
been very extensive and very capri- 
cious. It has acted with the greatest 
intensity at the north-east and north- 
west corners, where the wall is broken 
to pieces and thrown some yards out of 
its place, while the greater part of the 
northern wall remains standing in its 
original position. We may observe that, 
like other sea ports, the Portus Lemanis 
was open to the sea, which lay to the 
south, while it was strongly walled on 
the other three sides; the northern 
wall resting on the highest part of the 
declivity. It was nearly square in 
form,the northern wall being semi-oc- 
tagonal, no doubt from a suspicion of 
the character of the soil, and was 
flanked with the same solid round 
towers observed at Richborough, 
Burgh Castle in Norfolk, and other 
places. Of these one at the north- 
western corner remained above ground ; 
seven or eight others have been brought 
to light by the recent excavations. 

A cut or two from Mr. Smith’s 
book will best show the effect of the 
landslip on these massive walls. The 
annexed engraving represents the re- 
mains of a postern gateway on the 
western side, one side of which has 





Postern entrance on the west. 























Plate l 


VIEW ON THE EASTERN SIDE, 


LYMNE. 


DECUMAN GATE, EASTERN SIDE. 


(From Smith and Fairholt’s A utiquities of Richborough, &e.) 
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fallen outwards, while the other re- 
mains in its original position. Another 
view (given in Plate II.) represents 
the wall and a tower which have fallen 
in different directions. 


«* The immense weight of the walls and 
towers has influenced their fall, according 
to variations in the character of the soil : 
in one place they have broken and fallen 
in different directions ; in another they 
have been, as it were, rooted up, so that 
what was once perpendicular is now per- 
fectly flat; on the eastern side in par- 
ticular, the walls are, to use a homely ex- 
pression, ‘ doubled up,’ and in one spot 
they have sunk, in severed fragments, 
into an abyss. The view here given illus- 
trates one of these peculiarities. In the 
foreground the external side of the wall is 
shown, as partly uncovered, lying hori- 
zontally, the wall having failen inwards ; 
beyond is a tower, inclining in the same 
direction, while a fragment appears to have 
preserved its position, and to indicate pos- 
sibly a narrow entrance. This tower 
measures fifty-five feet in circumference, 
and exhibits three courses of bonding 
tiles, between each of which are nine rows 
of facing-stones. Immediately below this 
tower the ground slopes rather abruptly 
to a hollow, where the line of wall was 
traced with the greatest difficulty, the 
workmen being’ compelled, for a consider- 
able distance, to descend to the depth of 
ten feet.”’ 


The most remarkable part of the 
ruins yet discovered is the remains of 
the principal entrance gateway (also 
shown in the Plate), which occupied 
the centre of the eastern wall. 


“ The chief entrance, or Decuman gate, 
is on the eastern side, about the centre of 
the castrum. Of this there were no indi- 
cations whatever above ground; it was 
only brought to light by perseveringly 
following out the line of the wall under 
the obstruction of dislocated masses of 
masonry, caused by the sinking of the 
ground above and below. The view an- 
nexed exhibits the appearance this gate- 
way, on being uncovered, presented from 
the exterior. The lower tower is nearly 
in its original place, as is the curtain wall 
on its left, although the former has slightly 
fallen inwards and torn up the portion of 
the platform which it covered. The base 
of the corresponding tower, on the right 
of the entrance, upon which the figure of 
a man is represented as seated, as well as 
the broken wall close to it, are out of po- 
' sition, having been thrust several feet 
downwards, thus partially closing up the 
gateway and rendering, at first, the plan 


extremely ambiguous and confused. Ex- 
tended excavations in the interior have, 
however, enabled us to detect the original 
arrangement and to restore the ground- 
plan. The gateway was built, as that of 
Richborough (see page 40), upon a plat- 
form of several tiers of large hewn stones, 
but of greater extent ; the superstructure, 
as will be perceived, is very different, 
there being at Richborough no signs of 
towers, the gateway having probably con- 
sisted of a large arch, with one or two of 
narrow compass for foot passengers. The 
entire platform, which extends inwards 
further than is shown in the above cut, 
has sunk in different directions, giving 
the foundations a curved inclination right 
and left. In its present condition it ap- 
pears as if the gate had been approached 
by steps; but this appearance has, per- 
haps, been caused by the convulsion it 
has undergone, as the stones seem marked 
with the wheels of carriages, which could 
evidently not have entered by steps. 
The stones forming the platform and the 
sides of this gate are of large dimensions, 
varying from two to upwards of four feet 
in length, and from one foot to three in 
depth, some few being computed to weigh 
aton each. Many of them have grooves 
which have been filled with lead and iron 
fastenings ;_ and one, on which a wooden 
gate had turned, has a cavity at one of 
the angles, which was filled with a large 
mass of lead. It is to be noted, however, 
that many of the stones with grooves ap- 
pear to have been used in some other 
building ; and among the foundations 
have been found sculptured blocks, which 
had probably belonged, at a period earlier 
than that of the date of the gateway, to 
the fagade of some edifice. The more 
ponderous of these are provided with 
lewis-holes, made precisely as those of the 
machine so called of the present day.’’ 


We may observe that the move- 
ment of the ground seems to have 
taken place from north-east to south- 
west, the walls having fallen mostly in 


rather an easterly direction. While 
their mass did not allow them to be 
carried on with the movement, such 
was not apparently the case with the 
less massive walls of the houses in the 
interior. These are found, where 
opened, many of them perfectly up- 
right, while others lean slighuly or are 
a little displaced. 

We must here conclude our notice of 
a book which has many attractions for 
us, and we are sure will have many 
for our readers, to whom we recom- 
mend it with confidence. It is full of 
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information on most subjects connected 
with the Roman antiquities of this 
island, of which we may regard it in 
some measure as a popular manual. 


Letters. [ Oct. 


It cannot fail to extend and establish 
the reputation already enjoyed by its 
author, whom we hope to meet often 
on similar ground. 





ORIGINAL 


LETTERS 


oF Miss JANE PoRTER AND Count SuwoRow. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE following is a doubly charac- 
teristic letter, exhibiting with equal 
clearness the amiability which ever 
distinguished the writer’s personal cha- 
racter, and the strain of romantic senti- 
mentalism which is the prevailing tone 
of her literary works, and more espe- 
cially of her celebrated romances, 
Thaddeus of Warsaw and The Scot- 
tish Chiefs. At the time when this 


letter was written Miss Jane Porter 
had attained the age of 35, and had 
already published those two pase 
novels. It was particularly kind in 
the author of two such books to be- 
stow the praise which she here lavishes 
upon the De Clifford of her corres- 
pondent. 
Yours, &e. 
Joun Bowyer Nicuots. 
lst September, 1850. 


Miss JANE PorTER TO Sir EGERTON BRYDGES. 


*¢ Long Ditton, Oct. 30, 1811. 

‘*My dear Sir,—I did most gratefully 
and duly receive your letter, in which you 
communicated to me your kindness in ob- 
taining for me the promise of a place in 
the Gent’s. Mag. for my little tribute to 
the memory of my late venerable friend 
the Rev. Percival Stockdale. According 
to your suggestion, I immediately informed 
Mr. Nichols that it would not be in my 
power to furnish him with the beginning 
this month, but that he should have it for 
the next. I sent it him about the 10th 
Oct. and corrected the proof-sheet a few 
days ago. I therefore suppose you will 
have it in the Nov. Mag.* You do me 
honour to be ‘impatient to see it.’ I wish 
it may at all answer the expectations which 
the flattering opinion you have conceived 
of its writer has caused you to form. 
Tho’ I have not directly replied to this 
opinion, so gratifyingly expressed by your- 
self and Lady Brydges, yet I do not the 
less feel the value of such esteem. From 
the time in which I read ‘ De Clifford’ 
(and that was when I was about your sweet 
heroine’s age, and therefore the more 
likely to sympathize in all her meditations) 
until the period of my visiting Kent, I 
ever regarded the author of that beautiful 
work with veneration, and wished for the 
happiness of his acquaintance. Its senti- 
ments of honour, so noble; its love, so 
pure; its piety, so sublime! The dear 
Mary seemed in mind to have ‘ conversed 
so oft with heaven’s habitant,’ that her 


own sweet self was turned to ‘ more than 
mortal!’ J have lately retrod the charm- 
ing scenes of Woodlands, and with surprise 
and pleasure saw a great likeness between 
your George de Clifford and my dear 
brother Robert. I hope that you will 
some day see him, and judge for yourself. 
There is the same endearing amiability, 
the same tenderness in domestic affection, 
the same gentle dignity in character and 
manners. The letters which I have lately 
had the pleasure of addressing to you have 
always been scribbled in such a hurry that 
I have never had time to mention the de- 
parture of this dear brother for Russia. 
I thank Heaven, soon after my return to 
Ditton, he received the most gracious of 
all possible passports from the Emperor 
Alexander, to take him immediately to the 
feet of his illustrious bride. My brother 
hastened to obey the summons; and by 
this time, I trust, has reached St. Peters- 
burgh. As things have happened, we 
hardly expect to see him and the Princess 
Marie} until a peace between the two 
countries smooths the way; but, on that 
event, we hope England will be their most 
established home. 

“The natural sadness of my mother at 
the departure of so beloved a son, and an 
illness which has harassed her almost ever 
since my return from Kent, has been the 
cause of my apparently ungrateful neglect 
of acknowledging your kind letter on the 
subject of Mr. Stockdale. Her illness 
comes in severe paroxysms, and while they 





* See Gent. Mag. for October, 1811, pp. 





384—390. 


+ Sir Robert Ker Porter, whilst engaged as an artist in Russia, won the affections 
of the Princess Mary, daughter of Prince Theodore von Scherbatoff. They were 
married, and the Princess survived Sir Robert. See Gent. Mag. for July, 1842, p. 98. 
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remain she is in sufficient danger to alarm 
me greatly. You will therefore pardon 
me, that anxiety on her account has kept 
me so long silent. However, if I have not 
found time to write to you, I have been 
grateful in thought; and, your letter of 
the 25th reaching me to-day, I am eager 
to seize (tho’ with a bad pen) an immediate 
opportunity of thanking you for all your 
kindnesses, and replying to its contents. 
“* Several years ago I read ‘ Allison on 
Taste.’ His doctrine of association highly 
pleased me. It is an argument that has 
its eloquent witness in every breast of feel- 
ing. 1 willseek the Review in which it is 
mentioned. Youexcite mysister’s curiosity 
as well as mine to read it. With what su- 
perlative praise do you honour the writer ! 
“‘T congratulate you on the return of 
Mr. Barrett Brydges, and I beg you will 
offer him my best wishes for his moral and 
military glory. On both these heads I 
cannot have a doubt, for the virtues are 
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graces which ever go in company; or 
rather, goodness is consistent! The beau- 
tiful attention which he seemed (when I 
had the pleasure of seeing him at Lee) to 
pay ever to your and Lady Brydges’s 
looks, convinced me he must be an ex- 
cellent son ; and a good son possesses every 
inherent quality to act right in all other 
relations of life. 

“Mr. Taylor told me that he had the 
pleasure of meeting you at the sessions at 
Canterbury, and that he and you were 
engaged in the delightful office of peace- 
making. It is a heavenly task, and I am 
glad to hear that it ended so honourably 
and happily to all parties. You are very 
good, withsuch employmentson your hands, 
ever to find time to indulge with a letter, 

‘Your very sincerely obliged 
‘* JANE PoRTER. 

‘* T have taken the liberty of borrowing 
some of your verses at the end of my 
memoir of Mr. Percival Stockdale.” 





A melancholy interest attaches to the 
following letter, which is kindly handed 
to us for publication by the possessor of 
the original, the Rev. Henry C. Hart, 
curate of Cherington, near Tetbury, 
grandson of the late Sir William Neville 
Hart, knight of the White Eagle and St. 
Stanislaus of Poland. It was written 
in the full blaze of that career of 
victory, at the close of which the 
sun of Suworow was to set. The 
Italian campaign of that extraordinary 
man was a series of the most brilliant 
military movements. Brescia, Milan, 
Peschiera, and Turin (to which last 
Suworow refers in the following let- 
ter), had successively fallen before the 
combined army under his command ; 
Moreau and Macdonald had been by 
turns defeated in most murderous 
engagements; in about two months 
the North of Italy seemed well-nigh 
freed from French domination, and 
the wrecks of their two Italian armies, 
with such fresh assistance as could be 
obtained from a levy en masse of the 
population of the South of France, 
were being gathered together under 
Joubert to protect the soil of France 
from the advance of the victorious 
Russian. Such was the state of things 
when this letter was written. Suworow 
was evidently full of hope that he was 
destined to become the pacificator of 
Europe as well as the conqueror of 
Turks and French. Alas, it was but 
a dream! Alexandria, to which he 
alludes, soon fell. The almost impreg- 
nable fortress of Mantua surrendered 


on the 28th July. A few other less 
important places followed. Suworow 
then concentrated his army and dashed 
forward to the attack of Joubert, who 
had taken an admirable position on 
the heights of Novi. The battle was 
fought on the 15th August, 1799. 
Joubert was killed on the field, and 
Moreau, who again succeeded to the 
command, was ultimately compelled 
to retreat with tremendous loss. Su- 
worow thus accomplished the deliver- 
ance of Italy. The war was now trans- 
ferred into Switzerland, where the 
Russian general met and defeated Mas- 
sena. A series of bloody engagements 
followed, in all which Suworow was 
successful ; but, as soon as Italy was 
relieved, the Austrians slackened in 
their co-operation, and in the begin- 
ning of October the Russian general, 
being left unsupported by his allies, 
was indignantly compelled, for the first 
time in his life, to retreat. His retro- 
grade movement was effected in a most 
masterly manner, but it dissipated the 
charm which attached to his name. 
He led his troops into winter quar- 
ters, and returned to Russia to render 
an account of his stewardship. The 
Emperor frowned upon him, and the 
old man died broken-hearted on the 
18th May 1800. 

The title Rymnickski, which he joins 
with his name in the following letter, 
was bestowed upon him in 1789, for 
gaining the victory of Rymnick over 
the Turks, which was followed by the 
capture of Bender and Belgrade. 
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Count Suworow To Sir WILLIAM NeviL_e Harr. 


** Monsieur le Chevalier,—Ces lignes 
vous serviront de preuve, monsieur, com- 
bien j’ai été sensible 4 votre bon souvenir 
et aux voeux que vous formez pour ma 
prospérité et pour les succés de nos armes. 

* Quoique les opérations militaires ab- 
sorbent dans ce moment-ci tout mon tems, 
je ne veux cependant pas négliger mes 
anciennes connoissances. 

‘Nos affaires vont, grace au ciel, le 
mieux du monde, et l’heureuse ouverture 
de notre premi¢re campagne paroit ¢étre 
de bonne augure pour |’avenir. 

‘* Vous aurez probablement déja appris 
la prise de la citadelle de Turin ainsi que 
de plusieurs autres, dont j’ai eu le bon- 
heur de m’emparer ici a la téte de l’armée 
Austro-Russe, il ne me reste a peu prés 
4 prendre que Mantoue et Alessandrie, ou 
je me trouve a présent, toutes les deux 
assiégées dans ce moment, pour mettre 
ma joie au comble; leur conquéte aug- 


mentera le nombre de mes fétes. Vive 
aussi vos braves compatriotes, qui, en 
garantissant en partie la Méditerranée de 
toute entreprise hostile, nous procurent 
ies moyens d’agir ici en Italie plus efficace- 
ment contre les revolutionnaires Fr. 

“* Que votre prediction s’accomplisse ! 
Devenir pacificateur aprés avoir dompté 
un ennemi arrogant et presomptueux, est 
en verité le rdle que j’ambitionne encore 
a jouer a la fin de ma carriére ; et le plai- 
sir de vous revuir pour vous réitérer de 
bouche les sentimens d’estime et d’affec- 
tion avec lesquels je suis, 

** Monsieur le Chevalier, 

‘Votre trés humble et trés obéisst 
serviteur, 
“C, ALExANDRE SuwoROW- 
RyYMNICKSKI. 

‘* Alessandrie, ce 30 Juin (11 Juillet), 
1799. 

‘© Monsieur le Chev" de Hart.’’ 
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THE following entries from the 
Parish Registers of London were ex- 
tracted in illustration of the Hand- 
book for London. Some are made use 
of in that work, but the greater part 
are wholly unused, and all are curious. 


Brirta or Lapy Mary Wort.Ley 
MonracGu. 

Lady Mary is said by her biographers 
to have been “born at Thoresby, in 
Nottinghamshire, about the year 1690.” 
This is not the case. She was born 
in the Piazza, in Covent Garden, and 
baptized, as the register records, in the 
church of St. Paul’s Covent Garden. 


“26 May, 1689. Mary, daughter of 
Evelyn Peerpoint, Esq by the Lady Mary 
his wife.”’ 


SeconD AND LAST MARRIAGE OF 
WyYcuHERLEY THE Poet. 

In the Marriage Register of St. 
Paul’s Covent Garden is the following 
entry : 

“20 Dec. 1715. William Wicherley, 
gen‘, of this parish, and Elizabeth Jack- 
son, of St James’s, Westm', married at 
Mr. Wicherley's Lodgings in Bow Street; 
by M* Jobn Harris, with especial lycense.” 


Harris was assistant curate, and 
signed the page in which the entry is 
made. 


MARRIAGE OF WYCHERLEY’S FATHER 
AND MoTHER. 


The Marriage Register of St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields contains the entry, 
under the 20 February, 1640, of Daniel 
Wycherley and Bethia Shrimpton of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn. The poet is 
said to have been born “about the 
year 1640.” Thomas Shrimpton, his 
“loving kinsman,” was the poet’s sole 
executor; and Shrimpton, in a letter 
printed in Mrs. Oldfield’s Life, describes 
himself as the nearest relative Mr. 
Wycherley had living by his mother’s 
side. The Lives of Wycherley are full 
of the grossest blunders. Shrimpton 
married Wycherley’s widow. 


MARRIAGE OF Sir CHARLES SEDLEY 
THE POET. 

‘© 1656-7. Feby. S* Charles Sydley, 
Bar’t, and the Lady Katherine Savage, 
had their purpose of marriage entred the 
9th of this moneth, and had a certificate 
d’d the 23'¢ of the same monath.’’—Mar- 
riaye Register of St. Giles’s in the Fields. 


Baptism oF CaTHERINE SEDLEY, 
Countess OF DORCHESTER. 

‘* 1657. Dec. 21. Katherine, daughter 
of Sir Charles Sidley, borne the one and 
twentieth and baptised the 29t® Decem- 
ber.’’— Baptismal Register of St. Giles’s 
in the Fields. 
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MARRIAGE OF CIBBER THE SCULPTOR. 

“© 1670. Nov. 24. Caius Gabriel Cib- 
ber, widd", and Jane Colley, spinster. 
(LL.)’’—Marriage Register of St. Giles’s 
in the Fields. 

The fact that Colley was the son of 
a second marriage is not mentioned by 
the biographers of either the sculptor 
or the dramatist. 

Baptism oF Cottey C1BBeER. 

** 1671. Nov. 20, Colley, sonne of 
Caius Gabriel Cibber and Jane, ux.”’— 
Baptismal Register of St. Giies’s in the 
Fields. 

Bcria OF FIRST WIFE oF SiR WIL- 

LIAM DAVENANT. 

‘© 1654-5. March 5. Anne, wife of S™ 
William Davenant, Kn't, out of Castell 
Yard.’’ —Burial Register of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. 


Castle Yard is now Castle Street, 
and when Lady Davenant lived there 
was well inhabited. 


Buriat or Wipow oF Str WILLIAM 
DAVENANT. 

** 1690-1. Feb. 24. Lady Mary Da- 
venant, old vault, fever.”,—Burial Regis- 
ter of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. 

Buriat oF Dr. Coartes DAVENANT, 
THE PoLiTICAL WRITER. 
©1714. Nov. 9. Dr. Charles D’Ave- 
nant. O. V.’’—Burial Register of St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street. 


O. V. means “old vault.” Dr. Da- 
venant was therefore buried in the 
same vault with his mother. 


MARRIAGE OF ELKANAH SETTLE. 

‘* Lycense. Helkana Settle, gent. and 
Mary Warner, were married the 28 of 
February, 1673-4.”"—Marriage Register 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 


The fact that Elkanah was a mar- 
ried man is, I believe, nowhere men- 
tioned or even hinted at. In the 
year in which he was married he was 
at his greatest height of reputation as 
a dramatist. 


Buriat or CHar.es Cotton, THE 
PorT AND ANGLER. 

‘* 1686-7. Feb. 16. Charles Cotton. 
m.’’—Burial Register of St. James's, 
Piccadilly. 

This entry has escaped Sir Harris 
Nicolas, the careful biographer of Cot- 
ton. Sir Harris has made, however, a 
pretty good guess both .at the period 
and place of Cotton’s interment. In 
the Correspondence of the second Earl 
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of Chesterfield is a letter from Cotton 
elucidatory of his latter days; but Sir 
Harris has missed it, and the editor of 
the Letters has ascribed it to another 
Charles Cotton. 


MaRRIAGE OF PEPYS AUTHOR OF THE 
Diary. 

“ Samuel Peps, of this parish, gent. & 
Elizabeth Marchant de S*" Michell, of 
Martins in the ffeelds, Spinster. Pub- 
lished October 19, 22, 29, and were mar- 
ried by Richard Sherwyn, Esq'*, one of 
the Justices of the Peace of the Ciettie & 
Lybertie of Westm. December 1, 1655.”’ 
—Marriage Register of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. 


Pepys was living no doubt at this 
time in Axe Yard, Westminster. This 
entry has escaped Mr. Walcott, to 
whom we are indebted for many in- 
teresting extracts from the St. ies 
garet’s registers. 

Tutrp MarriaGe or Lorp CHANCEL- 
LOR SHAFTESBURY. 

‘« St Anthony Ashley Cooper, of this 
parish, Kt & Barronett, and the hono!e 
Margaret Spencer, of Andrewes, holborne, 
in the County of Midd. daughter of the 
Rt hono’'¢ William Lord Spencer, de- 
ceased, and the Lady Penellope his wife, 
now living, were published 3 seu’all Lords 
Dayes in Covent Garden Church, accord- 
ing to the Act, viz. July 29, Aug. 5, 12, 
1655.”’—Marriage Register of St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden. 

They were married by John Hooker, 
esq. Justice of the Peace of the county 
ot Middlesex, on the 30th Aug. 1655, 
“in the presence of the Lady Penel- 
lope her mother, and Mr. Robert 
Spencer her brother.” This was Lord 
Shaftesbury’s third wife. She died in 
1693. 


Baptism oF CHARLES Montacu Ear. 
or HALIFAX, Port AND STATESMAN. 
‘©1661. May 12. Charles Mountague, 
s. to the hoe George, Esq. by Eliza- 
beth.’”’—Baptismal Reyister of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster. 


MARRIAGE OF SAVILLE MARQUIS OF 
HALIFAX. 

“1656. Dec. Sir George Savill, Bar’tt, 
of this parish, and the Lady Dorothy 
Spencer, of James, Clerkenwell, had their 
purpose of marriage entered the 8 of this 
moneth, and had a cert: d’d the 29* of 
the same month.’’—Marriage Register of 
St. Giles’s in the Fields. 


I may observe that throughout the 
whole of London the Parish Registers 
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were kept almost to perfection during 
the Commonwealth. At the Restora- 
tion the old short slovenly way of 
making the entries was again reverted 
to. Many are provokingly brief. 


Baptism oF Ropert Hariry EARL OF 
Oxrorp. 

The baptism of Queen Anne’s minis- 
ter, the friend of Swift and Pope, is 
recorded in the register of St. Paul’s 
Covent Garden. 


** Robert Harley, eldest sonn of St Ed- 
ward Harley, Kn‘ of the Hono?!¢ order of 
the Bath, and the Lady Abigail his wife, 
was baptized the sixt day of December, 
1661. Born the 5th of the same monetb.” 

MarRRIAGE OF SPEAKER ONSLOW. 

* 8 Oct. 1720. Arthur Onslow, Esq. 
of Merrow, in the County of Surrey, and 
Ann Bridges, of Thames Ditton, in the 
said county ; by Mr. Edward Vernon with 
Lycense.—Kegister of St. .Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. 

BAPprTisM OF THE PoLite EARL oF 

CHESTERFIELD. 

1694. Oct. 9. Philip Dormer Stan- 
hope, son of the Right Hon !¢ Philip Lord 
Stanhope & Lady Eliz. b. Sep. 22.”— 
Baptismal Register of St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly. 

BaptisM oF THE Great Lorp Cuart- 
HAM. 

“©1708. Dec. 13. Will’m of Robert 
Pitts, Esq’, & Henrietta [born] 15 [Nov].” 
—Baptismal Register of St. James’s, Pic- 
cadilly. 

I should have passed this entry in 
the register as one of no moment ~ ies 
ever, had not Tom Warton afforded 
me a Clue to the person whose baptism 
it records. The great Lord Chatham 
was educated at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, and in the Trinity register, under 
the 10th January, 1726, is an entry 
recording his age as 18, and that he 
was “nat. Lond. in Paroch. S. Jacobi.” 
Addit. MS. Brit. Mus. 11,395. He is 
generally thought to have been born 
at Old Sarum. 


awe oF Mrs. CENTLIVRE. 
authoress of “ The Busy Body” 
is said to have been buried in the 
church of St. Martin’s in the Fields. 
She was, however, buried in St. Paul’s 
Covent Garden, as appears by the fol- 
lowing entry in the register : 

‘¢ 4 Dec. 1723. Susanna, wife of Jo- 
seph Centlivre, from St. Martin in the 
Fields.” 

3 
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Buriat oF RosBert WILKS, THE Actor. 
The entry of Wilks’s interment in 
the church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
is thus minutely made : 
*€ 5 Oct. 1732. Robert Wilks in the 
church on the north side of the north isle 
under the Pews No. 9 & 10.”’ 


The burial of his first wife occurs 
in an earlier page : 

“27 March, 1713-14. Eliz. wife of 
Robert Wilks, in the church.” 


Baptism or CHarues Fitzroy DuKE 
oF SOUTHAMPTON. 

“ 1662. June 18. Charles Palmer L® 
Limbricke, s, to y° right honor!* Roger 
Earle of Castle-Maine, by Barbara.”’— 
Baptismal Register of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. 


This very curious entry relates to 
the son of the Countess of Castle- 
maine, afterwards Duchess of Cleve- 
land, and the untruth which it thus 
eee is of importance in the 

istory of the court of King Charles IT. 
The father of the child was not 
the Countess’s husband, Roger Palmer 
Earl of Castlemaine, but Charles II. 
himself, whose mistress the Countess 
of Castlemaine had been from the very 
hour that the King landed at Dover. 
That the Duke of Southampton was 
christened as Lord Castlemaine’s child 
is a new fact in the secret history of 
Charles IT. 


Maraiace oF Ist Lorp GRIFFIN OF 
BRAYBROOKE. 

*¢ 1667. March 4. Edward Griffin, in 
the county of Northampton, gen: to M's 
Essex Howard, of this p’ish, p. lic.’’— 
Marriage Register of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. 

I transcribe this entry because it re- 
lates to the Griffins and the Howards 
(more especially to Miss Essex How- 
ard), and in the belief that it may be 
new, even to Lord Braybrooke—an 
ardent and curious inquirer into lite- 
rary and family history. 

Buriat oF Str Water RALEIGH’S 
Son, Carew RALEIGH. 

“1666-7. Jany. 1. Carey Rawleigh, 
Esq. Kild. m. chancel.”—Burial Register 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Raleigh’s biographers are singular] 
silent moe the fate of his pio ssi d 
Raleigh. Wood says he died in De- 
cember 1666, but does not tell (as the 
St. Margaret’s register does) that he 
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was killed. The statement in the 
register is confirmed in some measure 
by the will (may I call it?) of Carew 
Raleigh, preserved at Doctors’ Com- 
mons. The will is nearly as follows. 
My copy is from memory immediately 
after inspection : 

‘* Memorandum. That Carew Raleigh, 
Esq. of the parish of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, in the county of Middlesex, did 
utter and speak at several times, but 
more especially on the 28th December 
1666, these words—I do make my wife 
my sole executrix, and doe leave her all 
my estate whatsoever, which words he 
the said Carew Raleigh did utter and 
speak in the presence of Sir Peter Tyrrell, 
Bart. Francis Cox, and Dame Phillip 
Ashley, alias Raleigh, his wife.’’ 


How was Carew Raleigh killed? 
and who was Dame Philip Ashley, 
alias Raleigh, his wife? Le Neve re- 
cords in one of his obituaries, pre- 
served among the Harleian MSS. that 
Carew Raleigh married “ Philippa, 
d' of .... Weston, relict of St... .” 
Heralds’ College might throw some 
light on this. Will Garter or York 
communicate with Mr. Urban on the 
subject? When, let me ask, did Sir 
Walter’s widow die? She is said by 
Oldys to have survived him twenty- 
nine years; this would place her death 
in 1647. I havean entry of the burial 
of Philip Raleigh, said to be a grand- 
son of Sir Walter, on the 5th Feb. 
1705. The place of burial I unfor- 
tunately omitted to put down. 


Baptism oF “‘ puLL’’ Nep Howakxp. 
The parish register of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields contains the entry in bad 
contracted Latin of the baptism of the 
Hon. Edward Howard, the brother 
of Sir Robert Howard, the dramatic 
pret, and the brother-in-law of Dryden. 
e was baptized 2nd Nov. 1624. This 
is new to our dramatic biography. 
He is described as Edward Howard, 
son of Thomas Viscount Andover and 
Elizabeth his wife. 


Baptism or Joun SuerrietD Duke o¥ 
BucKINGHAM. 

The parish register of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields contains the entry in 
contracted Latin of the baptism of 
John Sheffield, son of Edmund Sheffield 
Earl of Mulgrave, and Elizabeth his 
wife. The date of baptism is 12 April, 

Gent. Mac. Von. XXXIV. 
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1648. His biographers inform us that 
he was born in 1649. 


BuRIAL OF THE FATHER OF THE GREAT 
Duke or MARLBOROUGH. 

“1688. March 29. St Winston Church- 
ill. m.’’—Burial Register of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields. 

Winston, son of Winston Churchill, 
and Elizabeth his wife, was baptized 
in St. Martin’s in the Fields, as the 
register records, on the 27 June, 1651. 
In the sexton’s books of St. Martin’s 
(unfortunately very imperfect) there 
is the following entry under December, 
1685: 

“4.m. Theaball Churchall at the Cox 
and Crowne Charing Cros ch. best pall 
6 in proc" consumtion paid 8/. 6d.’’ 


This was another brother of the 
Great Duke of Marlborough. How 
brief is the entry in the register itself : 

**1685. Dec. 4. Theaball Churchall. 
chur.”’ 

Let me urge on every clergyman 
the necessity of ferreting out and pre- 
serving as many sexton’s books as he 
can find. I always ask for them, as 
they are full of curious particulars not 
to be found elsewhere. 


Buriat oF Sir Epwarp DYER THE POET 
AND FRIEND OF Sirk Pui.ip SIDNEY. 
“1607. May 11. S* Edward Dyer, 
Knight, in the Chancel.’’—Burial Register 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Dyer died in Winchester House, 
Southwark. Sir Harris Nicolas guessed 
at the year of his death with great 
exactness. (See Nicolas’s ed. of Da- 
vison’s Poetical Rhapsody, i. lxxxiii.) 


Buriat or Sir RicHArRD BAKER THE 
CHRONICLER, 
‘© 1644-5. Feb. 19. Richard Baker, 
Knight, out of the Fleet.’"—Burial Re- 
gister of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. 


Baker died in the Fleet Prison. 


Buriat oF Sir Duptrey Norra. 

‘© 1691-2. January 2. St Dudley North 
in the church. [In a different hand— 
Removed to be buried at Glemham in 
Suffolk by the Bishop of London’s fiat, 
September y® 4t, 1715.’’]— Burial Regis- 
ter of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 


The removal to Glemham is con- 


firmed by Roger North, in his Life of 
Sir Dudley. 
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First MarriaGe or Sir JoHN 
DENHAM THE POET. 

*6 1634. June 25. John Denham, Gent. 
and Ann Cotton, by license from S* Ed- 
mund Scott’s office.’”’—Marriage Register 
of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. 


“ This first wife,” says Aubrey, 
“ was the daughter and heire of .... 
Cotton, of in Gloucestershire, 
by whom he had 500 lib. per annum, 
one son and two daughters.” 
BurRIAL oF THE SEconD Lapy 
DENHAM. 


*¢ 1666-7. Jan’'y 9. Lady Denham, 
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chancell.’’—Burial Register of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster. 


This was the young and beautiful 
creature believed to have been, on 
ood authority, the mistress of the 
Dake of York, afterwards James II. 
Her death was sudden—but the sus- 
picion that she was poisoned is not 
well supported. 

I pa continuing my extracts in 
another communication. 

Peter CunnINGHAM. 
Kensington, 12th August, 1850. 





QUESTION OF THE ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPERS. 


London Library, 
Mr. Urpan, Aug. 20th. ¥ 

I READ with no small interest the 
letter of Mr. Watts of the British 
Museum, published in your number 
for May last, on the spurious news- 
paper “The English Mercurie” of 
1588, and on the origin of newspapers 
in Europe. It so happened that I had 
never seen or heard of Mr. Watts’s 

amphlet, which he speaks of as pub- 
ished in 1839. I can only attribute 
my ignorance of its existence to the 
fact that 1 was then living at some 
distance from London, engaged in a 
different line of literary pursuit. I 
must thereforeallow myself to be placed 
in the same category with Mrs. Stone 
and Miss Strickland, as a believer in 
the genuineness of the “ Mercurie,” and 

utting the more faith in it probably 
rom the circumstance of its existence 
being first made known by an old and 
very kind friend of my youth (the late 
Mr. George Chalmers, the author of 
the Life of Ruddiman), who I am sure 
was the very last man in the world 
to lend his name and influence to the 
promulgation of anything aséruth which 
was, in the least degree, tainted by the 
suspicion of fraud or forgery. But 
let that pass. 

Up to the 8th of March last year, 
two months before the appearance of 
Mr. Watts’s letter in your Magazine, 
Thad never seen anything affording 
ground for casting doubt on the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Chalmers’s hypothesis. 
On that day I appeared as a witness 


before the Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the British Museum, and then 
took occasion to call in question the 
correctness of some of Mr. Panizzi’s 
titles in the Alphabetical Catalogue ; 
and, among others, one at p. 129, 
1st column,—“ Arrica, Town of. Ero- 
berung der stadt Affrica sampt den 
obersten der hauptleut, im September 
1550.” My curiosity was excited about 
it from a thirty-five years’ recollec- 
tion, having edited, in the year 1815, 
an edition of Roger Ascham’s English 
Works, in which I had found, in his 
* Report and Discourse of the Affairs 
and State of Germany” (pp. 8, 9), the 
following account of an expedition of 
the Emperor Charles V. against Tunis, 
of which I never could find any trace, 
either in Dr. Robertson’s History or 
any of the historians whom I then had 
the means of consulting. 


“Tue Turk. The date of peace be- 
tween the Emperor and the Turk had to 
expire an. 1551. The Emperor, hearing 
what preparations the Turk had made the 
year before for war, and especially by sea, 
which must needs be against Christen- 
dom, thought it better for him to end the 
peace with some advantage, than that the 
Turk should begin the war with too much 
strength: and therefore, in summer 1550, 
he sent John de Vega, viceroy of Sicily, 
and Andrea Doria, into Barbary, who won 
the strong town of Tunis from Dragut 
Rayes, some time a pirate, and now the 
Turk’s chief doer in all the affairs of 
Africa and the Mediterranean. This 
court raised up other rumours of this 
breach with the Turk ; how that this en- 
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terprise was made for Seripho’s sake, a 
heathen king, but the Emperor’s friend 
in Barbary, to whom Dragut Rayes had 
done great wrong. Yet men that knew 
the truth, and are wont also to say it, 
have told me that town of Tunis stood so 
fit to annoy Spain for the Turk, when he 
list, that the Emperor was compelled by 
all means to seek to obtain it, much fear- 
ing lest, when he was absent in Germany, 
the Turk would be too nigh and too 
homely a guest with him in Spain, when- 
soever the peace should be expired. 

‘¢ The whole story of winning Tunis ye 
may read when you list, being well written 
in Latin by a Spaniard * that was present 
at it.” 


Not being able to identify old Roger’s 
Tunis with the town or city of Africa, 
of the existence of which I was not 
previously aware, but with a vague 
suspicion (from the date of 1550) that 
they might be the same, I was anxious 
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to see the book referred to ; but, before 
I did see it, the questions and answers 
passed which will be found under 
Q. 7244—7248 of the Minutes of Evi- 
dence. The volume containing this 
tract was then produced to me;—a 
thick dumpy 4to. opened at the place 
where this piece began. The moment 
I looked at it I was struck with asto- 
nishment, and my first thought was— 
“ Why, here is an early German news- 
aper nearly 40 years older than our 
nglish one of 1588!” Five more 
questions and answers then passed, to 
one of which I remarked that the first 
three words “ Neue Zeitung der” (which 
had been left out in the Catalogue 
title) should have been inserted. (See 
Q. 7277—7281.) On my second exa- 
mination the subject was resumed, as 
will appear under Q. 8902—8910.f 
The very hurried glance I obtained 





* This is in all probability the work of John Christopher Calvetus Stella, ‘‘ Com- 
mentarius de Aphrodisio expugnato,’’ which appears as No. 29 in the 2nd vol. of 
‘¢ Schardii Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum.’”’ (London Library Catalogue, No. 7354.) 

+ To those who feel an interest in the subject (about which there is not an atom of 
information to be found in Dr. Robertson’s History), the following extracts from 
Muratori, “ Annali d’Italia,’’ vol. x. p. 307, year 1550, and the short account of the 
City of Africa in Collier’s “Great Historical Dictionary,’’ vol. i., will not prove 
unacceptable. 

Year 1549, vol. x. p. 301.— Notwithstanding, the inhabitants of the maritime 
countries, especially those of Sicily, Calabria, and the Riviera of Genoa, had great 
grievances to complain of. Ever since the death of Barbarossa, his master, the famous 
corsair, Dragut Rais, with forty ships pursued a course of piracy, and not only cap- 
tured whatever merchant vessels fell into his hands, but also from time toe time made 
landings on the coasts, sacked the villages, and carried off great numbers of Christians, 
who were then condemned to a state of painful slavery. This man wanted a good nest, 
and to secure that, he, in the present year, possessed himself by force of arms of the 
city called Africa or Tripoli, on the coast of Barbary. Here he planted his standard, 
and fortified the place, cherishing the hope of making it the capital of an extensive 
dominion.”’ 

In the year 1550 the story continues: ‘‘ We have already noticed the formidable 
position occupied in the Mediterranean by the ferocious corsair Dragut Rais, made 
still more so by his conquest of the city called Africa, or Tripoli, of Barbary, reported 
by some to be the ancient Aphrodisium. The Turks give it the name of Maladia. 
In consequence of the numerous representations made to the Imperial court of the 
grievances to which so many of its subjects were exposed from the insolence and 
cruelty of this man, who maintained friendly relations with one power only, namely, 
the French, to whom he sold the fruits of his depredations on the subjects of Spain, 
the magnanimous Emperor determined to lower the presumption of this enemy of the 
Christian name. By his orders, therefore, Prince Andrea Doria, and John de Vega, 
the viceroy of Sicily, prepared a considerable fleet of galleys and ships, which was in- 
creased by several from the Pope and the Knights of Malta. Don Pedro de Toledo, 
the viceroy of Naples, sent his son, Don Garcia, and Cosmo, the grand duke of Flo- 
rence, also sent Giordano Orsino, with four galleys, and Chiappino Vitelli with a 
thousand foot-soldiers. A succession of furious cannonading and repeated assaults 
were required for this enterprise, but at last this small but well-fortified city was 
obliged to yield to the valour of Christian arms. Of the Moors about 800 were slain, 
and between 6000 and 8000 were made slaves of, and afterwards disposed of at a low 
price in Sicily and Sardinia. Several other places were also captured in the same 
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of this volume, while under exami- 
nation, having only whetted my curio- 
sity, I went to the Museum shortly 
afterwards, before I had received the 
proof of my examination, and then 
spent from half an hour to an hour in 
inspecting it more minutely, I found it 
contained forty-one tracts of various 
descriptions, all in German—theologi- 
cal, historical, poetical, epistolary, sati- 
rical, &c.; the dates extending from 
1538 to 1552; and I was equally sur- 
prised and delighted to find that of 
these forty-one tracts a full-fifth con- 
sisted of genuine German Zeitungs, of 
the same character as the “Town of 
Africa.” I took a list of them, of which 
the following is a copy, the numbers 
prefixed being the order in which they 
stand in the volume. I dare say there 
may be errors in some of the words, 
from the hasty manner in which they 
were copied. 

No. 6. Newe Zeittung von Rom, 
woher das Mordbrennen kome, 4.p. 
1541 (three leaves). Ein new Te 
Deum Laudamus vom Bapst Paulo dem 
Dritten; Pasquillus und Marsorius 
(three leaves). Antwort Conradi Ri+ 
baldi auff seins Brudern Petri Ribaldi 
schrifft an in aus Rom, gethan (two 
leaves). 

22. Warhafftige Zeitungen aus dem 
Feldlager bey Bengen, 20 October, 
1546. 

23. Warhafftige newe Zeitung aus 
dem Ungerlandt und Turckey ins 
Deudsch landt geschrieben. 

30. Warhafftige Zeitungen wie 
Marggrave Albrecht von Branden- 
burgk, &c. 

This appears in the Alphabetical 
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Catalogue, p. 152, bottom of first 
column, at full length (ten lines), under 
“ Albert.” 

32. Warhafftige Zeitung von Ero- 
berung Placentz und Parma, &c. 1547 
(seven leaves). 

33. Eynzug der Romischen Keyser- 
lichen Maiestst Sohns des Printzen inn 
Hispanien; 1549. Erfurdt. 

34. Eyne Warhafftige erschreckliche 
und unerhorte newe Zeittung so im 
lande zu Ungern, &c. 1550. 

35. Newe Zeitung von der Erobe- 
rung der Stadt Affrica, &e. 1550. The 
tract about which so much appears in 
this letter. 

38. Newe Zeitung von der Turck- 
ischen Kriegsrustung in Ungern. 

When I received the proof of my 
first evidence, I thought it but right 
to give the inquiry the advantage of 
my further research, and therefore I 
appended a note to the question 
7278 and the answer, in which I 
had said that the three first words, 
“Neue Zeitung der,” should have 
been inserted, in the following words : 
“There has seldom been a case where 
the necessity and importance of a cor- 
rect title in a catalogue were more 
rag Fergani than in the pre- 
sent. The question at what period 
and in what country of Europe were 
newspapers first introduced, has not, 
as far as I am aware, received a satis- 
factory solution. More than half a 
century ago George Chalmers, in his 
‘Life of Ruddiman,’ flattered himself 
that he had satisfactorily established 
the fact of their English origin, the 
date of 1588 (the period of the Spanish 
Armada) being his earliest instance. 





neighbourhood, altogether a very beautiful country, with hills covered with olives. 
Surio asserts that the viceroy, Vega, after completely plundering it, razed the city to 
the ground ; but the truth is that a sufficient garrison, composed of Spaniards and 
Knights of Malta, was left in it, and that the principal mosque was, on the 14th of 
September, consecrated to the worship of the true God. Dragut, with his galley-slaves, 
retreated to Gerbe, and the Christian armada, on its return to Sicily, was overtaken by 
a most violent storm, in which a number of galleys and four ships became the prey of 
the raging element.’”’ 

The history is continued in the next and following years of the Annali, but it is un- 
necessary to give further extracts, as the pamphlet which has given rise to their pro- 
duction is confined to the events of the year in which it was printed (1550). The 
subsequent part of the history (which is extremely interesting) will be found in two 
Spanish authors, Sandoval and Marmol, to whom I referred. Mr. Panizzi, however, 
says, “that I am utterly mistaken. If it were worth while, he would produce the very 
Marmol and Sandoval whom I quote to prove that I am mistaken.’’ Assertion is 
Mr. Panizzi’s forte; it would puzzle him and all his staff to prove that there is the 
slightest mistake in what I have stated. 
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The volume, of which the above pam- 
phlet on the ‘Town of Africa’ forms 
one of forty-one articles, contains no 
less than nine of these Neue Zeitung, 
Neue Zeitungen, Warhafftige Zei- 
tungen, of particular occurrences in 
different parts of the world, with the 
several dates of 1541, 1546, 1547, and 
1550. If the Library Catalogue had 
been complete, the head of Zeitung or 
Zeitungen, with the full titles of these 
nine articles, would have furnished ex- 
cellent materials for a reversal of Mr. 
Chalmers’s judgment; at all events the 
‘Town of Africa’ would never have 
suggested what species of tract it was. 
—WNote by the Witness.” [1 inclose you 
the proof itself, Mr. Urban, that you 
may see that I have not altered one 
word in the note.] To my great sur- 
prise I received my proof back two 
days after, with another clean proof, 
and an intimation that the Commis- 
sioners would not admit of any matter 
being added to or inserted in a wit- 
ness’s evidence which had not been 
stated in their presence. I had no 
alternative but to submit, and cor- 
rected the fresh proof accordingly. 
Mr. Watts’s classification of the four 
classes of publications to which the 
term newspaper has been applied I 
consider to be perfectly well founded. 
But I really could not help feeling 
astonished when I came to read what 
he says of the Museum being in 
possession of “some isolated pam- 
phlets ” of the second class, and found 
him mentioning only two, one of 1526 
and another of 1554, and those as 
having been “purchased by Mr. Panizzi 
of Mr. Asher of Berlin” in 1845. I 
entertain towards Mr. Watts no feel- 
ings save those of respect and regard, 
but his selection of examples, and the 
appearance of his letter at the time 
(May last) when the Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry was the sub- 
ject of discussion in every literary 
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circle, make his communication seem 
almost as if it had the special object 
of exalting Mr. Panizzi over his im- 
mediate predecessor. For, be it known, 
there is a manuscript note in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Baber at the beginning 
of the volume, containing the tract 
relating to the “ Town of Africa,” 
which indicates that it was bought of 
Payne and Foss for 1/. 1s. I forget if 
there is a date.* As Mr. B. quitted 
the Museum in 1837 it is therefore cer- 
tain that the volume in question was 
in the Museum at least eight years be- 
fore Mr. Panizzi so fortunately se- 
cured the “isolated pamphlets” in 
question. It is to be hoped that he 
did not pay more for them in propor- 
tion than his predecessor. 

I consider these “ Zeitungs” of ex- 
traordinary rarity. A “ Neue Zeitung 
von Amerika” was sold in Messrs. 
Payne and Foss’s last portion of 
stock, and, I believe, fetched between 
five and six pounds; it consisted of 
only four leaves. My impression, from 
what Ihave read and seen, now is that 
these “ newspapers” are coeval with 
the Reformation of Luther, and that 
Germany is the land of their birth. 
The Conversations Lexicon (8th edit. 
1837), says, “ Similar reports (to the 
Avisos of Venice) upon important 
single transactions, partly translated 
from Italian sources, appeared in Ger- 
many in the sixteenth century as flying 
leaves (flugbliitter) under the names 
of ‘Wahrhafte Sendbriefe, ‘ Wahr- 
hafte,’ or ‘Neue Zeitung,’ and pro- 
ceeding from Augsburg, Vienna, Nu- 
remberg, &c. without either imprint or 
number.” The year 1612 is given as 
the date of the first Zeitung in con- 
secutive numbers, and 1615 that of 
the commencement of the “ Frankfurter 
Journal.” 

Apologising for the length to which 
this letter has run, I remain, Mr. Urban, 

Yours, &c. J. G. Cocurane. 





* [The memorandum in question is in the following words ;—‘‘ 1819. Payne and 


Foss. £1 1s.’’]—Eb. 
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VAUVENARGUES. 


IN modern times the great pulpit 
orators are probably the most effective 
teachers of morals. Moralists, properly 
so called, limit themselves to analysis 
of character, to sketches of manners, 
to ridicule of folly, or to denunciations 
of vice. But the preacher sets forth 
certain cardinal duties, some of which 
rest on a moral basis, the others being 
the natural results of the religious 
spirit. He subordinates to this, which 
is his main purpose, that which the mo- 
ralist raises into thefirst place. Hence, 
while the moralist proper can seldom 
obtain anything but a literary in- 
fluence, the preacher who combines 
earnestness with genius remains, long 
years after his labours on earth are 
closed, a living force in the hearts of 
all the men who ever hung enraptured 
on his words. There is more of the 
morality which mingles as food and 
substance with the soul of a nation, 
elevating, strengthening, and establish- 
ing it, in the sermons of Barrow, than 
in all our elaborate philosophers and 
Where also do the 


elegant essayists. 
French find the principles of morality 


In 

assillon, Bourdaloue, Fénélon, more 
than in their professedly moral writers, 
however brilliant or profound these 
may sometimes be. And, even so far 
as mere literary interest is concerned, 
who of those writers can compare with 
Massillon, the most consummate master 
of prose style the world has seen, and 
sinning only by the dazzling uni- 
formity of artistic beauty? Still the 
moralists of a country, forming as they 
do a connecting link between the 
ministers of religion and those who 
belong directly and entirely to the 
literary class, and included thus alike 
in a country’s literary and spiritual 
history, merit from this double rela- 
tion a study which would be scarcely 
due to their moral empire or their 
literary attractiveness, considered se- 
parately. Besides being eminent as an 
author, however, a moralist may be 
still more eminent as a man. In that 
case it is not the books he wrote but 
the part he played which commands 
our attention. Samuel Johnson is 
familiarly spoken of as a great moralist, 
yet how few now read the Idler or the 


me and effectively taught ? 


Rambler. On the other hand, who 
does not read Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
in which the man causes the author to 
be almost forgotten, and which engages 
our human far more than our literary 
sympathies. As a noble soul then, 
made still nobler through suffering, 
rather than as a gifted writer, would 
we wish to bring before our readers 
Vauvenargues, a French moralist of 
the last century, whose fame has not 
hitherto corresponded either to the 
beauty of his mind or the superiority 
of his talents. In some points he re- 
sembles Novalis, though the German 
had a warmth and wealth of phantasy, 
mystical yearnings, and metaphysical 
susceptibilities, the want of which in the 
Frenchman added much perhaps to the 
clearness of his intellect, but lessened 
his claims to genius. 

Luc de Clapiers, Marquis de Vau- 
venargues, sprang from an ancient 
family of Provence. He was born at 
Aix on the 6th August, 1715, a few 
weeks before the death of Louis XIV. 
The circumstances of his early life 
do not seem to have been favourable 
to mental progress and acquirement. 
His constitution was feeble, and fre- 
quent attacks of illness rendered both 
irregular and unfruitful whatever in- 
struction he received. At the college 
where he was educated he showed 
little taste for study. The knowledge 
he acquired of Latin was so slight that 
he never was able to read Tacitus or 
Horace in their own language. The 
profession he chose was fitted rather 
to diminish than to augment his little 
learning. That profession is truly 
honourable. It cultivates some of the 
most energetic as well as some of the 
most chivalrous qualities. It leads also, 
even in the case of the most heedless 
and headlong, to an acquaintance with 
things as important as any which are 
treated of in books; nor is it incom- 
patible with solemn thought and deep 
meditation. What is more suggestive 
than the lonely night-watch, the on- 
rush of foemen, the thunder of mortal 
combat, the terrible havoc, and a few 
hours after the victory, the battlefield, 
with the quiet stars shining down on 
the dying and the dead? There have 
been great philosophers who probably 
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owed much that was rapid and vigorous 
in their logic, ingenious in their theo- 
ries, bold and comprehensive in their 
speculations, to their military training. 

as not Descartes indebted for some- 
thing of the depth and daring which 
characterised him as a thinker, to the 
contemplations which he brought with 
him from the time when the camp was 
his only home? But still to erudition, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, we 
- can scarcely conceive any more for- 
midable obstacle than a military career. 
And the want of erudition is a hin- 
drance not an aid to originality, for it 
makes the inquirer conclude that all 
the bright thoughts which start up in 
his mind are novelties, when a more 
sonra scholarship would have shown 
him that most of them have come from 
remotest centuries. 

It was in 1734 that Vauvenargues 
joined the army. He entered a regi- 
ment of infantry as under-lieutenant. 
France and Austria were then at war. 
Vauvenargues served in Italy, where, 
and on the Rhine, hostilities were car- 
ried on. The war was of short dura- 
tion, peace being concluded in 1736. 
As a subaltern Vauvenargues could 
have little opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself, and he does not seem to 
have had in an eminent degree the 
peculiar military faculties. He had 
courage, a high sense of honour, pure 
and elevated aims, and the love of 
glory ; but his appearance had nothing 
commanding, nothing fitted to mark 
him out from the mass of men. He 
had that fastidiousness of feeling and 
that timidity of manners seldom want- 
ing in those who delight to indulge a 
lofty ideal of character and duty. 
Feebleness of constitution also and 
languor of temperament disabled him 
from rising above others by physical 
dexterity, impetuous daring, or brilli- 
ant exploits. In war, valour of the mind 
goes but a small way in achieving fame 
and success without valour of the 
blood. And with few exceptions the 
great traders in war have been as 
vigorous in body, and as athletic and 
adroit in corporeal exercises, as bold 
in enterpise and skilful in strategy. 
Though Vauvenargues does not ap- 
pear to have excelled his comrades as 
a soldier, he was exceedingly endeared 
to them by his amiable and affectionate 
disposition. And, while aspiring after 
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virtues which are not likely to be po- 
pular in a camp, he had neither the 
pedantry nor the presumption to as- 
sume the tone of the harsh critic or 
the austere judge. He had learned in 
the Christian more than in the Stoic 
school, and was thus as much inclined 
to see the difficulty as the “ beauty of 
holiness ;” something of this tender- 
ness for human frailties is a leading 
feature of his writings and adds to 
their interest. 

In 1741 the war of the succession 
broke out in which France took part 
with Bavaria and Prussia against 
Austria. The regiment to which 
Vauvenargues belonged formed part 
of the French army that was sent into 
Germany, and which penetrated as far 
as Bohemia. The Duke of Bavaria at 
the head of French and Bavarian 
troops took Prague by assault on the 
26th November, 1741. The cold of 
that winter was excessive; it was the 
greatest that had been felt since 1709. 
A description of it will be found in 
the “ Memoires de I'Academie des Sci- 
ences,” for 1742. Along with the fa- 
tigues of war the rigorous severity 
of the winter terribly shattered and 
exhausted the feeble frame of Vauve- 
nargues. In the same regiment with 
Vauvenargues, and his intimate friend, 
was a young officer called De Seytres, a 
son 0 the Marc uis de Caumont. De 
Seytres died at Prague in the spring of 
1742, not having reached his eighteenth 
year. Vauvenargues poured forth his 
grief at this bereavement in an Eloge 
on his departed friend. Of all his 
works, this was the one on which the 
author set the highest value, and he 
felt a mournful pleasure in again and 
again recurring to it, and copying and 
improving it, up to the time of his 
death. On the 16th December, 1742, 
the French army, under the conduct 
of the Maréchal de Belle, retired 
from Prague to Egra, which it reached 
on the 26th of that month. In their 
retreat the army again suffered im- 
mensely from extreme cold, and none 
more than Vauvenargues. When he 
entered France in 1743 his health was 
completely destroyed ; his small for- 
tune had been all dissipated by the 
expenses incident to his profession, 
and after serving nine years he had at- 
tained no higher grade than that of 
captain, with no prospect of further 
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advancement. These things deter- 
mined him to leave the army, which he 
accordingly did in 1744. 

It was now his ambition to be em- 
ployed by the government in some 
civil capacity ; he considered that his 
tastes, his habits, and the studies which, 
amid much to distract and interrupt, 
he had for some time been pursuing 
would enable him to attain distinction 
in a diplomatic career ; but having no 
powerful patrons he conceived the 
boldest and directest mode of seeking 
the accomplishment of his object to be 
the best, and sent a letter to the king 
and another to Amelot, the minister 
of foreign affairs, setting forth his 
claims and desires. Neither of the 
letters received any reply. Louis XV. 
plunged in pleasure and hating busi- 
ness with a cordiality which might be 
regarded as almost the only proof that 
he was earnest about anything, no 
doubt regarded the petition of Vauve- 
nargues as the impertinence of an ig- 
norant or the extravagance of a silly 
and romantic man. And the minister 
probably viewed the application to his 
master as an insult to himself. Nothing 
discouraged, Vauvenargues addressed 
a second letter to Amelot. He obtained 
what he scarcely perhaps expected, a 
favourable answer, with a promise of 
employment whenever an opportunity 
offered; but he had just returned to 
the bosom of his family, to prepare for 
the new duties to which he hoped 
soon to be called, when he had an 
attack of small pox of the most ma- 
lignant kind. ‘This disease, besides 
disfiguring him, left him so weak and 
infirm as to be unfit for any regular 
and active occupation. The life of 
Vauvenargues had been a long educa- 
tion in suffering and disappointment, 
and therefore this last dreadful blow 
was the more bravely borne. 

For many cheerless years philosophy 
had been his guide and friend, and 
literature his solace and recreation. 
They now became his continual com- 
panions and chief pursuits. He re- 
vised, completed, and reduced to order 
the fragments which he had written 
while a soldier, and produced in addi- 
tion much new matter and on fresh 
subjects. In 1746 he published his 
“Introduction & la Connoissance de 
YEsprit Humain,” with other miscel- 
laneous pieces; among the latter a 
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large collection of maxims. The In- 
troduction is the author’s most consi- 
derable work. It is distinguished by 
ingenuity and shrewdness in many 

rts, but wants grasp, mastery, force. 

he style is cold and colourless, very 
much like that which the French are 
so strangely in the habit of praising 
as the perfection of beauty. The boo. 
made fittle impression, and had no 
success. 

At Paris, where Vauvenargues passed 
the few last years of his life, one of 
his most intimate friends was Vol- 
taire, whose writings he admired, 
though he had no sympathy with him 
as the arch-iconoclast. Voltaire was 
naturally of a generous and affectionate 
disposition, like Byron in our own 
day. Itis truly touching to contem- 
plate the tenderness of one so eminent, 
of one who had long outlived the illu- 
sions of the imagination, for an obscure, 
sorrowing, and solitary man twenty 
years younger than himself. The letters 
which Vauvenargues and Voltaire in- 
terchanged have both a personal and a 
literary interest. Those of Voltaire 
abound in the warmest expressions of 
kindness toward his correspondent. 
And they scatter with no niggard hand 
admiration for his talents, while they 
are excellent specimens of that critical 
sagacity which, next to wit, was Vol- 
taire’s most remarkable gift. The 
most attractive portion of the letters 
is a discussion on the comparative 
merits of Racine and Corneille, Vau- 
venargues overrating the former and 
underrating the latter. But the criti- 
cal judgments of Vauvenargues were 
mostly blunders, for he somewhere 
says how much he admires Boileau for 
having placed Pascal above both an- 
cients and moderns; that he himself 
had often thought that Pascal had not 
less genius for eloquence than Demos- 
thenes; and that he regarded Bossuet 
as more majestic and sublime than any 
of the Greeks and Romans. Such 
assertions are the absurdest eccentri- 
cities, and are only pardonable because 
made by a Frenchman. Pascal’s 
“ Lettres Provinciales” probably merit 
their reputation; his “ Pensées” as 
certainly do not. They iterate and 
reiterate a few ideas which are as false 
as the soul from which they flowed 
was diseased. There have been many 
men of greater genius, and it would be 
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as just to say that he had not less talent 
for poetry than Homer as that he was 
capable of equalling Demosthenes. 
Bossuet deserves even still less than 
Pascal the extravagant praise that 
Vauvenargues gives him. To future 
ages he will be known chiefly as a con- 
troversialist ; his most vaunted pas- 
sages are often the rankest bombast, 
and, like many better authors, we 
suspect he is more lauded than read. 

oltaire introduced Vauvenargues 
to Marmontel, who was then a very 
young man, and who survived Vauven- 
argues more than fifty years. The 
esteem and love which the author of 
the “Contes Moraux” felt for his 
friend seem not to have been less than 
Voltaire’s. “In reading him,” says 
Marmontel, “I think I am still listen- 
ing to his voice, and I know not 
whether his conversation had not 
something more animated and refined 
than his divine productions.” He 
elsewhere writes : — “ Vauvenargues 
knew the world without despising it. 
In his sympathy for man he regarded 
vice as a misfortune, and pity held in 
his heart the place of indignation and 
of hatred. Never have art and skill 
acquired so much empire over others 
as the kindness of his nature and the 
persuasive force of his eloquence gave 
him. He had always the best of the 
argument, yet never offended his oppo- 
nent. The affability of the friend 
clothed with a beautiful tenderness the 
superiority of the sage. Indulgent 
virtue spoke to us by his mouth. Mild, 
compassionate, full of sensibility, he 
held our souls in his hand. An un- 
changing serenity concealed his suffer- 
ings from the eyes of friendship. To 
bear adversity one had need only of 
his example, and to behold his equa- 
nimity was to forget the anguish which 
it veiled.” 

Vauvenargues closed a brief life on 
which no sunshine had ever fallen in 
1747. He saw death approaching with 
the same courage, patience, and cheer- 
fulness as he had borne hopeless years 
of cureless disease. A few friends 
gathered round him to hear his last 
words, and to witness his departure 
on the great journey. He astonished 
them as much by the unalterable calm- 
ness of his soul as by the inexhaustible 
resources of his mind and the natural 
eloquence of his utterances. The fe- 
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cund force, the affectionate wisdom, 
which he put into his farewell breath- 
ings, beautifully and strikingly prove 
how true is one of his finest maxims,— 
that great thoughts come from the 
heart ; for over what may be called 
the intellect of the heart how little 
empire have even the most crushing 
maladies! The best epitaph on Vau- 
venargues would be a saying of Vol- 
taire regarding him: “I have always 
seen him the most unfortunate but 
the most tranquil and resigned of 
men.” 

Attracting little attention during 
his life, it was not till many years after 
his death that his works obtained any- 
thing of influence and fame. Many of 
them remained in manuscript till a 
comparatively recent period. It might 
have been supposed that the acquaint- 
ance of Vauvenargues with Voltaire 
would have opened for the former an 
easier path to celebrity, but this did 
not prove to be the case. It cannot, 
however, be shown that his slow march 
to a name and a place among the il- 
lustrious was the consequence of any 
caprice or injustice on the part of the 
French. Creative genius he had not, 
nor brilliant imagination, nor organic 
completeness. His nature made him 
an imitator, his adverse lot and im- 
perfect education fragmentary. It is 
often supposed that a certain fight 
with fortune is favourable to mental 
growth and fertility. But this is only 
true when fancy draws its main food 
and fervour from passion. The agita- 
tions, the misfortunes, the despairs, 
even the vices which marked Byron’s 
career, unquestionably aided the de- 
velopment of his poetic talents. Yet 
just as surely the even tenor, the un- 
troubled flow, of Goethe’s long life 
enabled him to be the great poet which 
he was. Goethe had not in any very 
notable degree the metaphysical ten- 
dencies of the Germans ; but his strong 
liking for the writings of Spinoza 
proves sufficiently how much he was 
disposed to fly from the excitement 
and tumult of outward and transitory 
things, and to merge his individual 
being in the majestic tide of universal 
existence. And could we ever have 
had the finished works of Montesquieu 
and Buffon, if these celebrated men 
had not possessed wealth and leisure, 
with a disposition to avail themselves 
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of all the advantages of their social 
position for their literary pursuits, and 
to allow these to be deranged neither 
by the fires of passion nor by the 
meteors of imagination? That Vau- 
venargues was fragmentary as an 
author we must not therefore ascribe 
to him as a fault; it was the inevitable 
result of his cheerless destiny. But 
dark and depressing as that destiny 
was it could not besides rendering him 
fragmentary make him an imitator 
too, which in all his works he mani- 
festly was: indeed it ought rather to 
have had the effect of keeping him free 
from the spirit of imitation. We must 
therefore admit that his genius was not 
of that spontaneous and original kind 
which naturally unfolds its strength 
and riches from an irresistible impulse, 
and is guided by models in nothing but 
the forms of expression and the distri- 
bution of parts. Vauvenargues, how- 
ever, was not a servile imitator. The 
noble individuality of his character 
gave features of their own to all his 
productions. There are writers who 
owe more than half their glory to the 
heroic impress of lofty manhood which 
they stamped even on the smallest of 
their works. Such was Schiller, whose 
books are less creations of the mind 
than the musical wailings of a soul 
longing for ideal beauty. Hence their 
charm and potency, but hence also 
their grand artistical defect—a want 
of simplicity and ease; for he whose 
life is a long and holy dream of the 
ideal can never be satisfied with what 
he is or with what he does. The few 
really great writers the world has had 
have not however been men of this de- 
scription. In them the genius has 
enormously predominated over the cha- 
racter, to such an extent, indeed, that 
we find it difficult to decide what their 
character was. In Shakspere the genius 
is all, the character nothing ; and this 
statement is the highest tribute we 
can pay to his genius. In Dante, on 
the other hand, there was a predomi- 
nant personality, a terrific force of 
will; reason sufficient for placing him 
far below Shakspere and all who belong 
to the same exalted order, as it was 
not from the wealth of thought and 
phantasy teeming in a vast bosom that 
he wrote, but from the bitterness, the 
resentment, the hate, the storm of a 
proud and energetic nature that had 
been grievously wronged. If, then, 
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we wish to fix the position of Vau- 
venargues in literature we must never 
omit his character in an estimate of his 
merits as an author, as his genius 
might be justly viewed as the offspring 
of his character. It is thus that his 
maxims, which amount to about a 
thousand, and which are by far the 
best of his works, though obviously in- 
spired by the maxims of La Roche- 
foucault, are so entirely penetrated by 
the spirit of their author, in which the 
idolatry of virtue and charity for the 
faults of others held so prominent a 
lace, that we forget how much when 
e wrote his mind was enslaved by his 
redecessor. Vauvenargues had not 
a Rochefoucault’s perspicacity, his 
profound knowledge of men, his epi- 
grammatic point, his sarcastic pith, his 
marvellous concentration. He could 
not have written La Rochefoucault’s 
essay on Conversation, which crowds 
so much meaning into a few para- 
graphs. But if we make a distinction 
between sight and insight, between 
the vision of the intellect and the 
vision of the heart, we shall find the 
advantages all on the side of Vauve- 
nargues, who, looking within on his 
own beautiful nature, and not without 
on a corrupt court, knew man more if 
he knew men less, and who thus gives 
us solid truths where the other presents 
us only with brilliant falsehoods. It 
would perhaps have been well if Vau- 
venargues had written nothing but 
maxims, for he imitated without im- 
proving in any way Pascal, La Bruyére, 
and Fenélon. In his works is a short 
essay entitled Imitation de Pascal. 
But Pascal seems also to have been 
his model in the Meditation sur la Foi, 
the Traité sur le libre Arbitre, the Dis- 
cours sur la Liberté. In these he has 
caught something of Pascal’s manner, 
but that is all. Vauvenargues wanted 
Pascal’s metaphysical talents, his scien- 
tific training, his mathematical intel- 
lect, and he had not like him the tre- 
mendous tortures of a doubting spirit 
to combat and to conceal. It is not 
astonishing therefore that his imitation 
of Pascal was a deplorable failure. In 
the Dialogues of Vauvenargues he is 
thought by Aimé-Martin to have had 
those of Fénélon in his eye. They 
contain one or two tolerable remarks, 
but are shallow, meagre, sapless on 
the whole. 
For Vauvenargues, so thoroughly 
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destitute of the dramatic faculty, it was 
a great blunder to write dialogues, it 
was a still greater blunder that he 
strove to borrow Fénélon’s large, full, 
flowing style, so unlike the compres- 
sion of his own. The “Caracteres” 
and various other essays and sketches 
bring Vauvenargues before us as the 
imitator of La Bruyére. Here the 
imitation was less difficult, and the 
success was in proportion. Next to 
the “ Maxims” we consider this de- 
partment of our author’s works to be 
the best; but the solidity, vigour, and 
breadth of thought, the exhaustive- 
ness, the piquancy, the vivacity, the 
pictorial skill which distinguish one of 
the most admirable of the French au- 
thors were all beyond the reach of 
Vauvenargues. It may perhaps how- 
ever be admitted that he has written 
=— than any other in La Bruyére’s 
style. 

—" his “Premier Discours sur la 
Gloire” Vauvenargues speaks of Crom- 
well in a manner which has its interest 
now that the Protector is beginning to 
be more generously judged than he was 
a hundred years ago. “If Cromwell 
had not been prudent, firm, laborious, 
liberal, as much as he was ambitious 
and turbulent, neither glory nor for- 
tune would have crowned his projects ; 
for it was not by his faults that he ac- 
quired empire over men, but by the 
superiority of his genius and by the 
inevitable force of his foresight and sa- 
gacity.” 

Among the works of Vauvenargues 
it is amusing to find one with the title 
“loge de Louis XV.,” in which a great 
many imaginary virtues are attributed 
to that monarch. In justice to Vau- 
venargues, however, it ought to be 
stated that it was not till after his 
death that the reign of Louis became 
so disgraceful. The long and respect- 
able Fleury administration had come 
to a close in 1743. The battle of Fon- 
tenoy had been fought in 1745. So 
that Vauvenargues had recent events 
and honourable and stirring memo- 
ries to inspire him to a favourable 
estimate of Louis. As the “ Eloge” 
did not appear during the lifetime of 
the king, we cannot suppose that the 
author was influenced by any selfish 
or servile motive in its composition. 

Suard’s “ Life of Vauvenargues” is a 
genial and able piece of biography, 
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though too elaborately written. To 
that, to a pleasing essay of Aimé-Mar- 
tin, and to various notes and notices 
scattered through the writings of Vau- 
venargues, we have been largely in- 
debted in the preparation of this arti- 
cle, and occasionally when a detail or 
an opinion was so expressed, that an 
attempt to improve it would have been 
pedantry, we have simply translated it. 

The following maxims from Vau- 
venargues will perhaps be the best 
conclusion to what precedes :— 
It is a great sign of mediocrity always 

raise with moderation. 
nevitable abuses are laws of nature. 
Our opinions never vary so much re- 
garding others as regarding ourselves. 

It is sometimes easier to form a party 
than to arrive by degrees at the head 
of a party already formed. 

Great men undertake great things 
because they are great; fools under- 
take them because they believe them 


to 


a 
he wicked are always surprised to 
find skill and talent in the good. 

Too much secrecy regarding our 
affairs and too little equally manifest 
feebleness of soul. 

Few maxims are true in every re- 
spect. 

If passion sometimes offers bolder 
counsel than reflection it is because it 
gives more strength to execute. 

The counsels of old age give light 
without warmth, like a winter’s sun. 

It is good to be firm by temperament 
and flexible by reflection. 

We despise — things in order 
not to despise ourselves. 

Our actions are neither so good nor 
so bad as our will. 

The conviction of the mind does not 
always bring along with it that of the 
heart. 

Courage has more resources than 
reason. 

Some are born to invent, and some 
to embellish, but the gilder attracts 
more attention than the architect. 

It is sometimes more difficult to 
govern a single man than a great 
people. 

A new principle is an inexhaustible 
source of new views. 

Invention is the only proof of genius. 

It is easier to say new things than to 
reconcile those which have been said. 

Francis Harwetn. 
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CORONATION STONE AT KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. 


THE coronations of seven of the 
Saxon Kings of England are recorded 
as having taken place at Kingston-on- 
‘Thames, viz. : 


924. Athelstan, by Archbishop Ald- 
helm. 


940. Edmund " 
so ery | by Archbishop Otho. 


—all three sons of Edward the Elder. 
959. Edgar. 
975. Edward the Martyr, his son. 
978. Ethelred II. brother of Edward. 
1016. Edmund II. 


The rude stone on which they were 
crowned formerly stood against the 
old town-hall, in the market-place, 
and was removed to the yard of the 
assize courts, on the building of a new 
one in 1837; where it has remained, 
preserved, it is true, but almost unob- 
served, to the present time. The 
town council having had their atten- 
tion called to the matter, appointed a 
committee to considerit, and eventually 
selected a suitable plan for its pre- 
servation, designed by Mr. C. E. Davis, 
of Bath, and also made a grant of 
money towards defraying the cost of 
erection; the remainder of the funds 
required were raised by private con- 








tribution. The coronation stone has 
been placed on a septagonal block of 
stone, six feet in diameter, and fifteen 
inches thick, standing in the centre of 
seven stone pillars, connected together 
by an iron railing, moulded after a 
design presumed to be characteristic 
of the period. These pillars and the 
septagonal form of the monument are 
in allusion to the seven kings crowned 
in the town; and, thanks to the kind- 
ness of Mr. J. D. Cuffe, of the Bank of 
England, and of Mr. W. Hawkins,—a 
penny of each monarch was placed 
under their respective names. Speed 
mentions nine kings, namely, Edward 
the Elder, son of the Great Alfred, in 
900, and Edwy, son of Edmund, in 955, 
in addition to the list above given,—but, 
as other authorities state only seven, 
the smaller number has been adopted. 
The shafts of the pillars are of blue 
Purbeck stone polished, and the capitals 
of Caen stone carved with Saxon de- 
vices. The spot chosen for the monu- 
ment seems most appropriate, for tra- 
dition has always fixed it as the site of 
the palace of the Saxon monarchs ; it 
is in the open space near Clatiern- 
bridge, in front of the assize courts, 
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at the entrance of the market-place, 
where almost one thousand years ago 
some of the coronations took place, the 
others being probably in the church. 
Anadditional interest is thrown around 
the stone by the probability that the 
veneration in which it was held by the 
Saxons did not originate with them- 
selves, but had descended from the 
ancient Britons, by whom it might 
have been held sacred for inaugura- 
tions and other solemn and important 
ceremonies from a very remote period ; 
and some weight is given to this con- 
jecture by the fact of the stone being 
a grey wether, or druids’ stone, similar 
in geological character to those of 
Stonehenge. If this deduction be 
correct, the Kingston crowning stone 
is in itself extremely curious, and may 
lay claim to very great antiquity, with- 
out assigning to it quite so many years 
as are given to the stone in West- 
minster Abbey, on which the corona- 
tions of our own monarchs to the pre- 
sent day take place. 

Being aware that some doubts upon 
the claim of Kingston-upon-Thames 
to be regarded as the Kingston of the 
Saxon Chronicle had been entertained 
by Mr. Benjamin Williams, F.S.A. of 
Hillingdon,* we addressed an inquiry 
to that gentleman, which has produced 
a reply which we have much pleasure 
in appending, inasmuch as it will be 
satisfactory to the raisers of this monu- 
ment. 


“ Mention is made of the coronation of 
seven of our Anglo-Saxon kings at King- 
ston, from Edward tbe Elder, in 900, to 
AXthelred II. in 978. 

‘* It is remarkable that none of our early 
chroniclers have identified the Kingston 
in question. John of Bromton, indeed, 


says that Audwin was crowned at ‘ King- 
ston-juxta-Londinium,’ but his work was 
drawn up after the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

‘*T had formed an opinion that the 
Kingston at which one or more conse- 
crations took place was Kingston-Bagpuze, 
in Berkshire, a town of some importance 
at the time of the Domesday survey, and 
more particularly that of Aithelstan, who 
was chosen king by the Mercians in 925, 
and whose predecessors died at ‘ Fearndan 
amongst the Mercians,’ which has been 
supposed to be Faringdon, in Berkshire. 
The following facts influenced my opinion: 
First, King Alfred had a town or fortress 
(beorh) at Kingston-Bagpuze.t Secondly, 
numerous Saxon coins and an immense 
quantity of metal celts have been found 
there. Thirdly, witans were held at Han- 
ney and Shifford, which adjoin Kingston- 
Bagpuze, and at Abingdon and Witney 
(Witan-ige), not far distant. 

“It is no objection to allege that this 
is now an insignificant village; for so is 
Sutton, near Abingdon, although in the 
years 821 and 1042 it was a ‘ villa regalis.’¢ 
But, on reference to Kemble’s invaluable 
Saxon Charters, it will be found that a 
great council was held, in the year 838, 
‘at the famous town of Kingston, in 
Surrey ;’§ and, in a charter of King 
Eadred’s, anno 946, Kingston is men- 
tioned as ‘the royal town where conse- 
cration is accustomed to be performed ;’ || 
whilst a third charter, dated from ‘ the 
royal town of Kingston,’ conveys numerous 
lands in Surrey :§ so that the united evi- 
dence of these charters appears to set the 
question at rest. 

“ Sept. 4th, 1850. B. Witziams.”’ 

The inauguration of the monument 
took place on Thursday the 19th of 
September, in the presence of the 
mayor and corporation, attended by 
the burgesses and a numerous assembly 
of visitors. 





WHO WROTE SHAKSPERE’S HENRY VIII.? 


Mr. Urpan, 

I WAS much gratified, though not 
at all surprised, to find, by a letter from 
Mr. Samuel Hickson to the editor of 
“ Notes and Queries,” (No. 43, p. 198,) 
that the question “ Who wrote Henry 


VITI.?” had already engaged that gen- 
tleman’s attention, and that he had 
come to the same conclusion with my~ 
self as to the parts which were written 
by Fletcher. The following extract 
from his note-book, which gives the 





* See Proceedings Soc. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 38. 


+ Cod. Dipl. Nos. 1276 and 1277. 
§ Ib. No. 240. 


i Ib. No. 411. 


t Ib. Nos. 214 and 762. 
q Ib. No. 363. 
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results of his inquiry, may indeed be 
taken as a short and clear statement 
of the results of my own, as explained 
in my communication of the 27th of 
June, (Gent. Mag. Aug. 1850,) p. 


118—120. 

“ Hen. VIII. 

Act I. Scene 1. Shakspere. 

» 2. Ditto. 

»» 3. Fletcher. 

Act II. » 1. Ditto, 

» 2 Ditto. 

», 3. Shakspere. 

» 4. Ditto. 

Act III. »» 1. Fletcher. 

», 2. Shakspere (ending 
with ‘ what appe- 
tite you have.’) 

», 2. Fletcher (beginning 
from the above.) 

Act IV. » 1. Ditto. 

» 2 Ditto. 

Act V. »» 1. Shakspere. 

»» 2. Fletcher. 

», 3. Ditto. 

4. Ditto. 


Prologue and Epilogue Ditto.”’ 

The exactness of the coincidence 
should surprise those who doubt the 
correctness of the conclusion; for the 
inquiries were certainly quite inde- 

endent and unknown to each other. 
The resemblance of the style, in some 
parts of the play, to Fletcher’s, was 
pointed out to me several years ago by 
Alfred Tennyson (for I do not know 
why I should not mention his name) ; 
and long before that, the general dis- 
tinctions between Shakspere’s manner 
and Fletcher’s had been admirably 
explained by Charles Lamb in his note 
on the Two Noble Kinsmen, and by 
Mr. Spalding in his Essay. And in 
respect to this I had myself derived 
additional light, more perhaps than I 
am aware of, from Mr. Hickson him- 
self, if he be (as I suppose he is) the 
S. H. of the Westminster Review. 
But, having been thus = upon the 
scent and furnished with principles, I 
followed the inquiry out by myself, 
without help or communication. That 
two independent inquirers should thus 
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have arrived at the same conclusions 
upon so many particulars, must cer- 
tainly be considered very singular, ex- 
cept upon one supposition ; viz. that 
the conclusions are according to rea- 
son. Upon that supposition, nothing 
is more natural; and I must confess, 
for my own part, that I should have 
been more surprised if the coincidence 
had been less exact. 

I speak here only of the apportion- 
ment to Shakspere and Fletcher of 
their several parts. Upon the question 
how the play was actually got up, 
and came to be what it is, 1 should 
hardly expect two persons to think 
alike ; far less two independent inves- 
tigations to coincide in the same solu- 
tion. The explanation which I have 
suggested is in so far unsatisfactory as 
it rests upon mere conjectures unsup- 
ported by any evidence, and involves 
one supposition which is not very pro- 
bable ; viz. that Shakspere could have 
been content to hand over a great 
half-executed design of his own, to be 
run up by an inferior hand into a 
shew-play for the convenience of the 
theatre. But who knows? He may 
have found the subject unmanageable ; 
or he may have been dissatisfied with 
what he had done and thought it 
worth no better office. I merely offer 
the explanation as the best I can think 
of; one which may be true, and which, 
if true, is sufficient. I hope however 
that Mr. Hickson may be induced to 
pursue his own investigation further, 
and to develope more fully the sug- 
gestion which he throws out as to a 
difference of style discernible in the 
scenes which he attributes to Shak- 
spere. If I understand him rightly, 
he sees traces in this play of the earlier 
as well as the later hand of both poets. 
I cannot say that I perceive any indi- 
cations of this myself, nor, if it be so, 
can I well make out how it should have 
come to pass. But I should be glad 
to hear more about it. 

Iam, &c. James SpEpDING. 

11 Sept. 1850. 
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THE BURKES HAD NO SHARE IN THE AUTHORSHIP OF JUNIUS. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, 10 Sept. 1850. 

IN the July number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, in the review, at 
page 68, of the Letter of Sir For- 
tunatus Dwarris on the authorship of 
Junius, I see it stated, that it is the 
theory of Sir Fortunatus, that “ Junius 
was not a person, but a faction; that 
Sir Philip Francis was the corypheus 
of the band, and that amongst his co- 
adjutors were Earl Temple, the Earl 
of Chatham, Lord George Sackville, 
Edmund, Richard, and William Burke, 
&e.” Here I stop the enumeration, as 
the observation I am about to submit 
refers exclusively to this family. Ri- 
chard Burke is again brought pro- 
minently forward in a subsequent part 
of the same review, as stated to have 
been not only one of the association, 
but, in Lord Nugent’s conviction, the 
direct author of Junius. Now I sup- 
pose I may take it for granted that 
both Lord Nugent and Sir Fortunatus 
have read Edmund Burke’s Corres- 
pondence, published by Sir Richard 
Bourke and Earl Fitzwilliam in 1844 
(four volumes, 8vo.). Assuming that 
to be the fact, I would ask the noble 
lord and the learned knight, with all 
possible respect, whether they have 
forgotten or can discredit the emphatic 
and solemn protestation of that great 
man, who, on the 20th of November, 
1771, thus wrote to Charles Towns- 
hend, in reply to the question urgently 
put to him by this gentleman on the 
part of several distinguished persons, 
“T have, I dare say, to nine tenths of 
my acquaintance denied my being the 
author of Junius, or having any know- 
ledge of the author .... Perhaps, 
I may have omitted to do so to you in 
any formal manner, as not supposing 


you to have any suspicion of me ;—J 
now give you my word and honour, that 
I am not the author of Junius, and that 
I know not the author,” &c. (Vol. i. 
p- 274.) No assertion could possibly 
be more explicit, or less open to 
equivocal construction. Expressed in 
the most forcible terms, and addressed 
to one of the most eminent men of the 
time, it seems to me to exclude all 
doubt. Burke’s voluntary denial per- 
fectly satisfied Dr. Johnson, as we 
learn in Boswell’s fourth volume, page 
246 of the octavo edition. And Burke’s 
additional assurance, that he knew not 
the author, oo as convincingly de- 
monstrates, may assume, that his 
brother Richard had no share in the 
composition. If he had, Edmund, from 
their more even than brotherly affec- 
tion, could not have been ignorant of 
it; and their cousin William, whom 
they loved as a brother, could not have 
participated in the publication with- 
out their knowledge. It was impossible 
to have been more united than were 
the three, or more mutually communi- 
cative. 

In the face of Burke’s clear and 
peremptory denial, I would venture to 
suggest that some evidence should be 
adduced more conclusive than the use 
of similar expressions, before any one 
of the Burkes should be suspected of 
having had any share in the author- 
ship in question. 

I shall be pardoned, I trust, for in- 
terfering in this matter, when I state, 
what is to me a source of legitimate 
pride, that, both on my father’s and on 
my mother’s side, my family was con- 
nected with the Burkes. 

Yours, &e. James Roce. 


THE WORKS OF THE VAN LINGS IN PAINTED GLASS. 


IN the early part of the seventeenth 
century two painters upon glass named 
Van Ling were employed in England, 
of whom we believe very little is 
known. One of them, et name 
appears first, was Bernard ; the other 


was Abraham. They were probably 
relatives, but how connected we have 
not discovered. 

Horace Walpole, in his Anecdotes of 
Painting, has enumerated these works 
of Bernard Van Ling :— 
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‘‘ The windows at Wadham college: the 
drawing pretty good, and the colours fine, 
by Bernard Van Linge, 1622. 

“In the chapel at Lincoln’s Inn, a 
window with the name of Bernard, 1623. 
This was probably the preceding Van 
Linge. 

“Tn the chapel at Wroxton stories from 
the Bible by Bernard Van Linge, 1632.’’ 


Mr. Dallaway, with his habitual dis- 
regard of accuracy, has appended the 
following additional remarks in his 
edition of Walpole (vol. ii. p. 36) :— 

** About the middle of the reign of 
James I. Bernard Van Linge, a Fleming, 
is supposed to have settled in England; 
but was at all events the father of glass 
painting, in its renewed and improved 
state, in this kingdom. He stained scrip- 
tural subjects in Lincoln College chapel, 
1629, 1631; in the Divinity School of 
Christ Church, Oxon, 1640 ; in the chapels 
of University and Lincoln Colleges, 1641. 
The three last mentioned by Abraham 
Vanhinge (sic), who was more probably 
the brother than the son of Bernard, as he 
was competent to a work of no inferior 
merit in 1640.” 


Mr. Dallaway here guesses that 
Abraham was  RaeimaeS brother, for 
some reason of which it is difficult to 
discover the meaning: and of the 
works which he undertakes to enu- 
merate as Bernard’s, the greater _ 
he admits to be Abraham’s. r. 
Warrington in his History of Stained 
Glass, fol. 1848, overlooks Abraham 
altogether, and attributes all these 
a to Bernard, although, as will 
be seen, the works of the latter in this 
country are very much more numer- 
ous than those of the former. 

In order to arrange such informa- 
tion as we possess of these two artists, 
we now propose to trace the works, first 
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of Bernard, and afterwards of Abra- 
ham, in their chronological order. But 
first, it is to be remarked that there 
seems to be no authority for Mr. Dal- 
laway’s ascription of the glass in Lin- 
coln college chapel to either of the 
Van Lings. It is of their period, the 
side windows bearing the dates 1629 
and 1630, and the east window 1631 ; 
but Anthony Wood states that arch- 
bishop Williams, the founder of the 
chapel, procured it from Italy ;* and 
in addition to that statement, and to 
the circumstance that the name of 
neither of the Van Lings is placed 
upon these windows, as on their as- 
certained works, we have further the 
criticism of Mr. Winston, in his recent 
essay on stained glass,} to this purport, 
—that they are less heavy in effect than 
the known productions of the Van 
Lings, though still vastly inferior in 
brilliancy to the Cinque Cento style of 
the preceding century. 

The first place at which we have 
any account of either Van Ling being 
employed is Wadham college, Oxford. 
Dr. Ingram, in a note to his Memorials 
of Oxford, says that Wadham college 
still preserves the contract with Ber- 
nard Van Ling, to provide the east 
window of their chapel at the sum of 
100/. This statement is widely dif- 
ferent from a note in Gutch’s edition 
of Wood’s History and Antiquities of 
Oxford, which states that “ This win- 
dow is said to have cost 1,500/.” but it 
is known to be far more correct. 
Though the sum of 100. is not di- 
rectly specified in the contract, that is 
understood to have been the sum paid 
by Sir John Strangwayes, who had 
the merit of presenting the window ;{ 
the college paying some few addi- 





* Hist. and Antiquities of Oxford, (edit. Gutch,) i. 251. 


We have consulted 








Hacket’s Life of Williams to ascertain whether that author gave any information on 
this head ; but all he says of this benefaction of the archbishop (then bishop of Lincoln) 
is this: ‘‘ who added to the rest of his famous deeds the repairing of one side of 
Lincoln Colledge in Oxford, especially the building of a most elegant Chappel, which 
it had not before. The form of it is costly, reverend, and churchwise. The sacred 
acts and mysteries of our Saviour, while he was on earth, neatly colour’d in the glass- 
windows. The traverse and lining of the walls was of cedar-wood. The copes, the 
plate, the books, and all sort of furniture to the Holy Table rich and suitable.’’ 

+ Introduction to the Study of Painted Glass. 

t Wood preserved a story that Sir Nicholas Wadham offered 2007. to Balliol college 
to purchase the east window from their chapel, (Hist. and Antiq. of Oxford, i. 100.) but 
this we take to be mere gossip, in which honest Anthony dealt largely. When Sir 
Nicholas Wadham died the site of his college was not fixed upon, and no step had been 
taken towards the building, except the gradual accumulation of money for the purpose. 
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tional expenses, which amounted to 
about 18/. The contract itself we 
have now the pleasure to lay before 
our readers :— 


‘¢ London, the vj‘" of Julij, ad. 1621. 

‘1, Barnarde van Linge, of Emden, in 
East Freesland, doe promise to goe to the 
universitie of Oxford, to Wadhame Col- 
ledge, there to continew to worke the 
workinge of one window in collered glasse 
w' the Histories of the Nativitie & passion 
of our Blessed Saviour, beinge the East 
windowe of the sayd Waddam colledge 
chapel, or any other canonikall history as 
shalbe thoughte most meete for the place; 
and for the fullfillinge of this worke the 
wo'ship!! the warden is to finde all manner 
of materiall for the worke excepte the 
payntes w*" is to be layde & nealed upon 
the glasse ; and the foresaid Barnard is to 
have for his worke three shillings iiij4 for 
ever foote square, flat measure, for his 
worke & payntes, and to have his chamber 
in the colledge wt" meate, drinke, and 
lodginge, the warden to builde him an 
oven to neale his glase in, to find white 
glass & collered glasse, lead, and all other 
necessaries, as paper & paterne ; and if the 
warden will have the forsayd Barnard to 
drawe the paterne himselfe, then hee is to 
worke, and to have his paper found for 
him, and skaffoldinge to take measure & 
set up, & the howse to beare his charges 
to and fro London for the worke onely ; and 
further I the foresayd Barnard doe promise 
to beginge this work presently, and not to 
doe any other worke for any one whoesoever 
before I have cleerely finished this win- 
dowe, w** T will performe wt" as much ex- 
pedicion as I can to doe it worke man like 
in every condicion, and not to have any 
monney till hee hath ben tow or three 
month at work, & then to have ffortye 
shillings or three pound, & the rest of 
his monney to be payd him when the 
worke is finished by him; the warden is 
to give him a small modell in paper, that 
the worke man may be the better directed 
to satisfie the expectation of the howse: in 
wittenesse whereof I have set to my Hand 
& Seale. Yeoven the daye & yeare above 
written. 

‘¢ BERENDT VAN LING. (L.8.) 

** Teste, 

‘* Jacobo Mab. 

‘* Thomas Langton. 

‘* W™ Fischer.’’ 


The subjects of “the Nativitie and 
Passion of our Blessed Saviour,” men- 
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tioned in this agreement, were not fol- 
lowed in the execution of the window, 
which is divided into twenty subjects, 
the ten upper ones representing the 
principal types relating to our Saviour 
in the Old Testament, and the lower 
compartment the chief events of his 
life. The window has this inscription, 
HAC FENESTRA ORNATA EST SUMPTIBUS 
DOMINI JOHANNIS STRANGWAYES MILITIS 
UNIUS EX COHZREDIBUS FUNDATORIS,. 
BERNARD VAN LING FECIT 1622. 
The side windows of the chapel of 
Wadham College are all filled with 
painted glass,representing the prophets 
and apostles: but under the last figure 
is this inscription, 
S. Stephanus An. 1616. 


from which it seems that they were 
executed by some other artist, before 
the arrival of Bernard van Ling. 

A letter still preserved at Wadham 
college shows that Bernard van Ling 
had recently come over from Paris, 
and was preparing to work on St. 
Paul’s cathedral, when he was recom- 
mended to the Warden of Wadham. 

The repairs of the old cathedral of 
St. Paul had been set on foot by a 
royal commission bearing date the 17th 
Nov. 1620; but, as Dugdale relates in 
his History of St. Paul's, it was more 
than ten years before anything effec- 
tual was done; and though it is stated 
(on a picture made for H. Farley by 
John Gipkyn, now at the Society of 
Antiquaries,) that befofe 1616 Mr. 
William Parker, citizen and merchant- 
taylor, had given 500/. towards the re- 

air of the windows, yet we do not find 
in Dugdale any mention of painted 
windows either new or old. 

The connection of the name of Van 
Ling with the glass in Lincoln’s Inn 
chapel seems to a upon inves- 
tigation. All that Walpole says is 
that the name “ Bernard,” with the 
date 1623, occurs on one of the 
windows, and that he supposes the 
artist was Bernard van Ling. But 
the same popular acceptation which 
has too readily ascribed the architec- 
ture of the chapel to Inigo Jones, has 
attributed the glass to Van Ling : we 
have every reason to conclude with 
equal inaccuracy in both respects.* 





* With respect to Inigo Jones and Lincolu’s Inn Chapel, see our review of Mr. 
Spilsbury’s book in our last Magazine, p. 300. ‘ 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXIV. 
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Relying upon this popular acceptation, 
Mr. Spilsbury, in fie recent guide to 
Lincoln’s Inn, has, without hesitation, 
assigned the workmanship of the win- 
dows to the two Van Lings conjointly. 
He says, 


“ The windows on the north and south 
sides are filled with a series of Prophets 
and Apostles in brilliant stained glass, 
executed by Bernard and Abraham Van 
Linge, Flemish artists, whose works are 
among the most celebrated of their pe- 
riod.’’ 

In order to judge for ourselves in 
this matter, we have visited the chapel 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and searched for the 
name of “ Bernard” mentioned by 
Walpole. It is not to be found. But 
in the central window on the south 
side, which was put up in the a 
1623, at the expense of Francis Earl 
of Westmoreland, is this monogram, 
which we presume to be the mark 
which Vertue or Walpole’s other in- 
formant guessed might be read as 
Bernard. 


This is in the fourth light, under 
the figure of St. Matthew ; and in the 
second light of the same window, 
under St. Thomas, are the initials 
R. B. In the first window on the 
same side, under the figure of St. 
Andrew, are the same two letters in- 
terlaced, and again in the fourth light: 
and in the third light is the date 1623. 
From an inscription, put on the pe- 
destal of the fourth figure in this 
window, JO. DONNE DEC. PAVL. F. F. it 
would seem that it was contributed by 
Dr. Donne (who had been Preacher 
to the Hon. Society), though it is 
adorned with the arms of the Earls of 
Southampton, Pembroke, Bridgewater, 
and Carlisle. 

The windows on the north side of 
the chapel have no such marks, but it 
is clear that the whole were from one 
artist. The central north window 
bears the date 1624, and the western 
one 1626. 

It is, therefore, certain that the 
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windows of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel were 
not the work of Bernard van Ling, 
but of some painter whose initials 
were R. B. Who that may have been 
we are not able to say, as we find no 
corresponding name in the catalogue 
of glass-painters given in Mr. War- 
rington’s work. If that portion of the 
monogram is removed which stands 
for the word Frecir, we find left the let- 
ters H A RB, and possibly others, but 
not N or D, which would be required 
for BERNARD. We conclude therefore 
that Walpole’s suggestion of Bernard 
was altogether a mistaken conjecture. 

The only other work of Bernard 
van Ling ascertained to be extant in 
this country, besides the window at 
Wadham, is one in a similar position 
at Wroxton in Oxfordshire: but of 
which, besides the two lines of Wal- 
pole already quoted, the only account 
we have found is in the following pas- 
sage of Warton’s Life of Sir Thomas 
Pope : 

“Sir William Pope built from the 
ground the present mansion, where his 
love of the arts appears in the east window 
of the chapel, which he caused to be deco- 
rated, in 1623,* by Van Ling, with 
histories from the New Testament, and 
family arms. Among the beautiful frag- 
ments of old painted glass, with inscrip- 
tions, in Lord Temple’s Gothic Temple 
at Stowe, is a pane inscribed ‘ Sir William 
Pope and Anne Hopton,’ which, I sup- 
pose, came from this window.’’ 

With respect to the last conjecture 
it is very possible that the glass at 
Stowe may have come from Wroxton, 
though not actually from the chapel 
window. But, whether so or not, it 
would scarcely be Van Ling’s work ; 
as at that period there were still several 
native glass-painters in England, who 
would be more competent to paint 
English armorial coats, for which there 
was a considerable demand. 

The known works of ApraAwAM VAN 
Lie are more numerous. 

1631. The earliest is in the south 
aisle of Christ church, Oxford, repre- 
senting Jonah sitting under the gourd, 
contemplating Nineveh. It was pre- 
sented by Charles Sunibanke, D.D. 
Prebendary of Windsor, and is in- 


* This date, it will be observed, differs from that given by Walpole; and upon its 
accuracy probably depends the question whether the Wroxton glass is by Bernard or 
by Abraham. 
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scribed “Abraham van Linge fecit 
1631.” 

Others in the same church were ex- 
ecuted in the years next ensuing, and 
Anthony 4 Wood gives the following 
account of the whole. 


‘* Afterward they took down all the 
old windows (except four in the Divinity 
Chapel) which were set up anciently by 
the Canons of St. Frideswyde’s Priory, 
containing several parts of that saint’s 
life, besides the arms of many noblemen 
that had been benefactors to that monas- 
tery. Which being done, and the fine 
architecture or crustation of those win- 
dows cut and sawn away, they put up new 
painted windows with several scripture 
stories in them, admirably well performed 
by the exquisite hand of Abraham Van 
Ling, a Dutchman, an. 1634. Some of 
them were put up at the sole charge of 
the house, and others by these persons 
following, viz. Basil Wood, LL.D. some- 
time Fellow of All Souls’ College, after- 
wards Chancellor of St. Asaph and Ro- 
chester, and at length of the diocese of 
Oxon; Edward Cotton, father to Dr. 
Cotton, who gave to the new building ; 
Mr. Robert Burton; Dr. Charles Sunni- 
bank, Preb. of Windsor; Dr. King the 
windows in the south aile; Heale of De- 
vonshire the great east window. 

‘* But these windows continuing no 
longer than till an. 1648, were then, as 
anti-christian, diabolical, and popish, at 
first broken, and, to prevent their utter 
ruin by the restless and never to be satis- 
fied Presbyterians, all taken down; so that 
possibly, had the old windows remained 
till then, they might have stood to this 
day.”’ 

Van Ling’s windows were replaced 
after the Restoration, and probably on 
that occasion received some repair, but 
are now in a state of considerable de- 
cay. The last in date is that of Christ 
disputing with the Doctors in the last 
window of St. Frideswide’s chapel, af- 
terwards called the Divinity School. 
It is thus inscribed, 

ANNO ZR&Z CHRISTIANE MDCXL, 

Abraham van Linge fecit 1640. 

During the same period Abraham 
van Ling was also set to work for the 
several societies of Queen’s, Balliol, 
and University. 

His windows at Queen’s, four in 
number, are dated 1635. Their sub- 
jects are, The Resurrection, The As- 
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cension, The Resurrection of the Dead, 
and The Last Judgment. Having 
failed in some of their colours, they 
were repaired by Joshua Price in 1715. 

At Balliol college there are two 
windows by Abraham van Ling, both 
bearing the date 1637. The subjects 
are Philip and the Eunuch, done at 
the expense of Richard Atkins, esq. 
one of the Fellows; and Hezekiel’s 
Sickness and Recovery, which was 
presented by Peter Wentworth, D.D. 
another Fellow. 

At University college, says Wood, 


‘The windows of the chapel were all 
(except the east) exquisitely painted with 
scripture story by Abraham van Ling, a 
Dutchman, an. 1641.”’ 


Dr. Ingram adds that they cost 1907. 
but this seems too little, as they are 
eight in number. 

As far, therefore, as we have traced 
the Van Lings in England, Bernard 
appears only at the latter end of the 
reign of James the First, and Abraham 
from the year 1631 to 1641. Possibly 
some of our correspondents will be 
able to favour us with particulars of 
the works of these artists on the con- 
tinent, and of their personal history. 
For the present we conclude with the 
following passage of Mr. Winston's 
essay, expressing his opinion of their 
artistic merits :— 

‘* The works of the Van Lings, from 
having more pot-metal colours used with 
the enamels [than had been before cus- 
tomary], are not in general deficient in 
depth of colour, but sadly want brilliancy. 
This will appear by comparing the paint- 
ings by Van Ling at Balliol with the 
Cinque Cento glass in the same edifice. 
The high lights of the Cinque Cento pic. 
tures are left perfectly clear, and un- 
touched with the enamel brown, and 
their shadows are strongly granulated by 
stippling, where the Van Ling pictures 
have no clear lights, and their shadows 
are heavy and smooth, and not granulated. 
The side windows of Magdalen chapel, 
except the two easternmost, belong to the 
same school [they were painted by Green- 
bury, another name not noticed by Mr, 
Warrington] ; their dulness arises from an 
excess of too heavy shadow, and an absence 
of clear light. Even the glass at Lincoln 
college, though perhaps less heavy than 
the works last mentioned, is vastly in- 
ferior in brilliancy to the Cinque Cento.” 
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DR. CHALMERS AT GLASGOW.* 


THIS volume details, as we antici- 
pated in our notice of volume Lf 
“ What a man whom his opponents 
ridiculed as a fanatic and a madman 
was enabled to accomplish in the good 
city of St. Mungo.” Chalmers’s first 
sermon at Glasgow was preached for 
the Society of the Sons of the Clergy 
on Thursday the 30th March, 1815, 
but his admission to the incumbency of 
the Tron church did not take fe 
until Friday the 21st July following, 
when he was introduced to his flock 
by the Rev. Sir Henry Moncreiff. 
According to the Scottish mode of 
induction, the new pastor stood in the 
face of the church whilst Sir Henry 
delivered a long pastoral charge, and 
after the service was over he placed 
himself at the principal door of exit, 
shaking hands with his people as they 
went out; “an immense number,” he 
says, “ I had to do this with, and some- 
times I got three hands in my loof at 
once.” Amongst the persons who 
were present at that service was 
Simeon of Cambridge. 

Glasgow won upon Chalimers’s heart 
but slowly. At first he was over- 
whelmed with callers, and invitations 
to dinner, and a great variety of secu- 
lar business, and the duties connected 
with visiting an overpowering number 
of poor. His affections were at Kil- 
many, and he was for ever yearning 
after news of every body there. “ It 
will give me great pleasure to have 
immediately a letter,” he remarked to 
one of his correspondents in his former 
parish; “let it be long and closely 
written, and rest assured that it can- 
not be tgo particular. Every one 
piece of information respecting an 
one either of the parish or village will 
interest me greatly. Crowd all the 
intelligence you can think of into the 
letter, for I have a great appetite to 
know and hear respecting you all. . .. 
I beg you will write your letter more 
closely than I have done, and do it on 
a long sheet if you have it.” He 
printed a farewell address to his flock 


at Kilmany, and that work over, and 
his family established in their new 
place of residence, he set himself 
vigorously to learn and discharge his 
city duties; but, although he soon got 
interested in his work, and surrounded 
himself with a troop of most devoted 
friends, Glasgow was never able to 
bind him with the strong cords of such 
an affection as he entertained for the 
secluded Kilmany. There every resi- 
dent, whatever his station in life, was 
intimately known to “the minister.” 
His breast was the depository of the 
history, and often even of the most 
secret passages in the history, of every 
one of them. And there was almost 
the same acquaintance on the other 
side. The relationship between pastor 
and flock was, in many instances, of 
the sincerest, tenderest kind. Some- 
thing of a family character pervaded 
it. How different was all this in Glas- 
gow. On the one side was the inter- 
course, often pleasant, but at best 
unconfidential and restrained, which 
was carried on at the dinner tables of 
the wealthy portion of his flock; on 
the other side the continual visiting of 
avast mass of demoralised and ever 
demoralising town-poverty, with the 
unwinding of all its untruths and wily 
stratagems and drunken hypocrisies. 
In neither of these divisions of his new 
labours was there any substitute for 
the simplicity of his intercourse with 
the Kilmany peasantry. Whatever in 
Glasgow could in any degree aspire to 
that character was to be found be- 
tween these extremes, and in that 
middle region even at the very first— 
within the first month of his residence 
at Glasgow—Chalmers’s warm heart 
picked out a youthful member of his 
congregation, Thomas Smith, son of a 
well-known Glasgow publisher, as the 
object of a singular attachment. For 
the few months of this young lad’s 
life Chalmers devoted himself to the 
great work of christianizing his af- 
fections with a zeal and affectionate 
interest of the most ardent kind. The 





* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D. LL.D. by his son- 
in-law the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. Vol. II. 8vo. 


t+ Mag. for February 1850, p. 151. 
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family of this young man (who was 
then only twenty years of age) had 
interested themselves in Chalmers’s 
appointment. The new pastor was 
soon introduced to them. Pleased 
with the intellectual and gentle cha- 
racter of the son, Chalmers invited 
him to become the companion of his 
daily walks. That beginning of friend- 
liness was followed by appointments 
at stated periods for reading the Holy 
Scriptures and prayer; and when ab- 
sence, or any other circumstance, in- 
terfered with these customary meet- 
ings, there ensued a constant corre- 
spondence upon religious topics. This 
sudden attachment seemed to promise 
long continuance and to bear much 
earthly fruit. But it was a friendship 
as brief as it was beautiful. In Ja- 
nuary, 1816, Mr. Thomas Smith was 
seized with pulmonary illness. Chal- 
mers’s kindness was increased, and his 
attentions and anxieties were re- 
doubled. Day by day, in the midst 
of avocations innumerable, he either 
visited him or wrote to him, and not 
seldom did both. But the bolt had 
been sped from an unerring bow. On 
the 2nd May the young disciple bore 
away to heaven probably the first 
fruits of Chalmers’s Glasgow ministry, 
and left upon the affectionate heart of 
his friend and pastor a deeply abiding 
impression of “ how soon bright things 
do fade.” 

On the 21st February, 1816, the 
senate of the University of Glasgow 
unanimously conferred on Chalmers 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and 
shortly afterwards he was elected by 
the Glasgow presbytery one of its re- 

resentatives in the General Assembly. 
There, upon a pending question about 
pluralities, he made a great speech, of 
which it was stated by Jeffrey, who 
listened to it, that it reminded him more 
of what one reads as the effect of the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, than any 
thing he had ever heard. He also 
preached before the Lord High Com- 
missioner that sermon in which he 
introduced his celebrated comparison 
between the wonders revealed by the 
telescope and the microscope. The 
text was from Psalm viii. 3,4. He was 
combating the infidel objection that 
astronomy, by disclosing the existence 
of an infinity of worlds, had so lowered 
the importance of this earth that it 
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was not possible to suppose that the 
Almighty could have lavished upon it 
all those attentions which are presup- 
posed in the notion of a redemption 4 
the sacrifice of the Saviour. Dr. Chal- 
mers admitted to the letter the notion 
that this world was as nothing in the 
immensity above and around it. 


“We give you,”’ he says, “ but a feeble 
image of our comparative insignificance 
when we say that the glories of an extended 
forest would suffer no more from the fall 
of a single leaf than the glories of this 
extended universe would suffer though the 
globe we tread upon and all that it inherits 
should dissolve.’’ 


After piling argument upon argu- 
ment in refutation of the objection 
against which he was combating, he 
proceeded as follows :— 


“It was the telescope that .. . put infi- 
delity in possession of the argument against 
which we are now contending. But about 
the time of its invention another instrument 
was formed, which laid open a scene no 
less wonderful, and rewarded the inquisi- 
tive spirit of man with a discovery which 
serves to neutralize the whole of this ar- 
gument. This was the microscope. The 
one led me to see a system in every star; 
the other leads me to see a world in every 
atom. The one taught me that this mighty 
globe, with the whole burden of its people 
and of its countries, is but a grain of sand 
on the high field of immensity; the other 
teaches me that every grain of sand may 
harbour within it the tribes and the families 
of a busy population. The one told me 
of the insignificance of the world I tread 
upon ; the other redeems it from all its 
insignificance, for it tells me that in the 
leaves of every forest, and in the flowers 
of every garden, and in the waters of every 
rivulet, there are worlds teeming with life, 
and numberless as are the glories of the 
firmament. The one has suggested to me 
that, beyond and above all that is visible 
to man, there may lie fields of creation 
which sweep immeasurably along, and carry 
the impress of the Almighty’s hand to the 
remotest scenes of the universe ; the other 
suggests to me that, within and beneath 
all that minuteness which the aided eye of 
man has been able to explore, there may 
lie a region of invisibles, and that, could 
we draw aside the mysterious curtain which 
shrouds it from our senses, we might there 
see a theatre of as many wonders as as- 
tronomy has unfolded, a universe within 
the compass of a point so small as to elude 
all the powers of the microscope, but where 
the wonder-working God finds room for 
the exercise of all his attributes, where He 
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can raise another mechanism of worlds, 
and fill and animate them all with the 
evidences of His glory. . . . They, there- 
fore, who think that God will not put forth 
such a power and such a goodness and such 
a condescension in behalf of this world as 
are ascribed to Him in the New Testament, 
because He has so many other worlds to 
attend to, think of him asa man. They 
confine their view to the informations of the 
telescope, and forget altogether the informa- 
tions of the other instrument. They only 
find room in their minds for His one attri- 
bute of alarge and general superintendence, 
and keep out of their remembrance the 
equally impressive proofs we have for His 
other attribute of a minute and multiplied 
attention to all that diversity of opera- 
tions, where it is He that worketh all in 
all. And when I think, that as one of 
the instruments of philosophy has height- 
ened our every impression of the first of 
these attributes, so another instrument 
has no less heightened our impression of 
the second of them—then I can no longer 
resist the conclusion, that it would be a 
transgression of sound argument, as well 
as adaring of impiety, to draw a limit 
around the doings of this unsearchable 
God ; and, should a professed revelation 
from heaven tell me of an act of conde- 
scension, in behalf of some separate world, 
so wonderful that angels desired to look 
into it, and the eternal Son had to move 
from His seat of glory to carry it into ac- 
complishment, all I ask is the evidence of 
such a revelation ; for, let it tell me as 
much as it may of God letting Himself 
down for the benefit of one single province 
of His dominions, this is no more than 
what I see lying scattered in numberless 
examples before me, and running through 
the whole line of my recollections, and 
meeting me in every walk of observation 
to which I can betake myself; and, now 
that the microscope has unveiled the 
wonders of another region, I see strewed 
around me, with a profusion which baffles 
my every attempt to comprehend it, the 
evidence that there is no one portion of 
the universe of God too minute for His 
notice, nor too humble for the visitations 
of His care.’’ . 


At the conclusion of this magnificent 
passage, which is a fine example of 
Chalmers’s gorgeous style of oratory, 
we are told that there ran through his 
enraptured auditory a suppressed but 
perfectly audible murmur of applause 
—an occurrence probably unprece- 
dented in the delivery of a sermon. 

During the year 1816 Chalmers 
preached his celebrated series of As- 
tronomical Discourses. They were 
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delivered in the Tron church during 
certain Thursday services at which it 
was then the custom that the clergy 
of Glasgow should preach in rotation. 
Such was the attention they excited, 
and the general anxiety to listen to 
the wonderful preacher, that, our 
author tells us, “the busiest mer- 
chants of the city were wont on these 
memorable days to leave their desks, 
and kind masters allowed their clerks 
and apprentices to follow their exam- 
ple.” The old reading-room where 
the Glasgow merchants were accus- 
tomed to assemble, was situate oppo- 
site to the passage which led up to the 
Tron church. As soon as the gather- 
ing crowd upon the pavement gave 
token, long before the bell began to 
sound, that the congregation was as- 
sembling, the reading-room was de- 
serted, and so continued during two 
of the best business hours of the day. 
Nor did these sermons fail when 
tried by that which is ordinarily the 
preacher’s severest test, publication. 
So hazardous did it then seem, as a 
commercial speculation, at Glasgow, to 
publish a whole volume of sermons, 
that Chalmers’s friendly bookseller 
hinted at the propriety of having re- 
course to a subscription. Chalmers 
declined the suggestion, and the book 
was sent forth into the general market 
on the 28th January, 1817. In ten 
weeks 6,000 copies were disposed of, 
and nine editions were called for in 
twelve months. It ran a race with one 
of the series of the Tales of My Land- 
lord which was published about the 
same time, and the great Scottish no- 
velist and the great Scottish preacher 
divided the attention of the world be- 
tween them. Never had any similar 
volume such popularity. ‘ These ser- 
mons,” remarked Hazlitt, never in- 
clined to speak too favourably of such 
compositions, “ran like wildfire through 
the country . . . and were to be met 
with in all places of public resort . . . 
We remember finding the volume in 
the orchard of the inn at Burford 
Bridge, near Box Hill, and_pass- 
ing a whole and a very delightful 
morning in reading it without quitting 
the shade of an apple-tree.” 

The book attracted the attention 
and won the admiration of such men 
as Canning and Mackintosh; it was 
reviewed in a congenial spirit by Fos- 
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ter; and finally, it secured for its 
author a triumphant reception in the 
metropolis. He came up to London 
to fulfil a three years’ engagement to 
preach for the Missionary Society at 
Surrey Chapel. Old Rowland Hill 
stood at the foot of the pulpit stairs, 
many of the most eminent preachers 
in England were present, and the vast 
area was filled to overflowing. His 
sermon was one of his finest efforts. 
In the middle of it he was quite ex- 
hausted and overpowered; he sat 
down; two verses of a hymn were 
sung; and he then resumed his ex- 
citing theme. Within a few days af- 
terwards he preached for the Scottish 
Hospital and the Hibernian Society, 
and then escaped from an admiration 
which almost overwhelmed him. Can- 
ning, Wilberforce, Huskisson, Lord 
Harrowby, and many other celebrated 
men, went in crowds to hear him. 
Canning was affected even to tears. 
At first he felt uneasy at Chalmers’s 
manner and accent, but all drawbacks 
were soon forgotten. He was com- 
pletely over-mastered, and declared 
that he had never been so captivated 
by any oratory. “ The tartan,” he ex- 
claimed, “beats us all.” Chalmers 
was present at the Royal Society, and 
in the House of Peers; and made the 
acquaintance of many of the leading 
men both in London and in various 
parts of England. 

Chalmers was not a mere tinsel 
preacher. His pulpit influence was a 
marvel of the most extraordinary kind, 
a triumph of eloquence of the grandest 
character; and it was of the greater 
value because his sermons were of a 
nature to attract the highest and most 
intellectual of the community. In his 
person, Christianity lifted up her head 
amongst statesmen and orators and phi- 
losophers, and set before them her sub- 
lime and wondrous themes in language 
commensurate in dignity and power 
with their importance; in his preaching 


she dared the philosophical infidel to ~ 


the attack, met him upon his own 
ground, and, taking her stand upon 
Bible principles and Bible teaching, 
convinced mankind of the hollowness 
and want of wisdom which lies at the 
bottom of all the sophistry of the un- 
believer. All this was most important : 
far, very far, be it from us to un- 
derrate it in the least degree, but 
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Chalmers lived to do something more 
than this, and in our judgment even 
something better than this, and ‘more 
useful. 

At the Tron church he was the 
single pastor of seven thousand souls. 
How could he attend to them? In 
any circumstances it was impossible, 
but in those in which he was actually 
placed the attempt was ludicrous. As 
the head of an important parish, calls 
innumerable were made upon his time 
for all kinds of secular business. It 
was thought in Glasgow that nothing 
could be properly done without the 
attendance of a certain number of 
ministers. 

‘¢ They must have four to every funeral, 
or they do not think that it has been gen- 
teelly gone through. They must have one 
or more on all the committees of all the 
societies. They must fall in at every pro- 
cession, They must attend examinations 
innumerable, and eat of the dinners con- 
sequent upon these examinations. They 
have a niche assigned to them in almost 
every public doing, and that niche must 
be filled by them or the doing loses all its 
solemnity in the eyes of the public. There 
seems to be a superstitious charm in the 
very sight of them, and, such is the mani- 
fold officiality with which they are co- 
vered, that they must be paraded among 
all the meetings and all the institutions.’’ 

Chalmers broke loose from all this 
thraldom, and set himself heart and 
soul to do the proper work of an evan- 
gelist. He found that the steaming 
and fermenting mass of vice and 
wretchedness, and, at that time, of 
dangerous disaffection, which existed 
in the lower part of his parish, fur- 
nished only 100 children to the Sun- 
day school. He called his congrega- 
tion to his aid. He parcelled out his 
parish into small districts. He esta- 
blished in it forty Sunday schools, al- 
lotting to each a certain number of 
houses ;—some 80 or 40, according 
to circumstances. Every close and 
every wynd had its own school under 
its voluntary teacher, generally some 
tradesman, clerk, or professional man, 
stirred up by the all-subduing energy 
of Dr. Chalmers. The arrangement 
was explained to the parents in every 
district, and they were solicited to 
send their children. What was the 
result? There was scarcely a single 
family which did not take advantage 
of the offer. In twelve months, instead 
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of. a hundred children under tuition, 
he had twelve hundred ! 

The more intimately he became ac- 

uainted with the actual condition of 
the labouring population, the more 
was his spirit stirred within him at the 
enormities consequent upon the then 
existing system of parochial relief. 
He, burned to tell the world what he 
knew and felt upon that important 
subject, but his labours at Glasgow 
left him no leisure for anything but 
the customary routine of duty: his 
week’s work being ever begun with 
a Sabbath, as in his case it might 
be ironically termed, whose labours 
too often exhausted him for several 
days afterwards. Aware how much 
he was overworked, the pore of Stir- 
ling invited him to fill their ecclesias- 
tical premiership. This offer brought 
matters to a crisis ; Chalmers hesitated 
about its acceptance, and, being ap- 
pealed to by his Glasgow congrega- 
tion, he stated his’ difficulties. They 
instantly consented to do every thing 
in their power to lessen them. They 
agreed to give him a regular assistant 
who was to do half his Sunday duty and 
relieve him through the week, and they 
would have built him another house and 
increased his income, if he would have 
allowed them to do so. The offer of 
the assistant he thankfully accepted, 
and, amongst the gentlemen who sub- 
sequently filled that office, we may 
mention here, by way of saving any 
recurrence to the subject, that Ed- 
ward Irving was one. 

Chalmers’s next literary effort con- 
sisted of two articles in the Edinburgh 
Review upon Pauperism, and his next 
movement was based upon the same 
anxiety to get at the bottom of that 
all-important question which had set 
his pen in motion in the Review. A 
new church had been built in Glas- 

ow in a district which was erected 
into a parish—St. John’s, and Chal- 
mers was elected to fill it. The church 
was larger than the Tron, and the po- 
pulation scarcely smaller. Why then 
did he accept the charge? Simply 
because, being an entirely new and se- 
parate jurisdiction, he might there put 
in practice those schemes for parochial 
management which had grown up in 
his mind as the result of his experi- 
ence at the Tron. His first care was 
to erect schools. 


The day after the 
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church was opened he organized an 
education committee. A subscription 
was set on foot, and 1,200/. was speedily 
raised. In nine months the first school 
was opened under two efficient mas- 
ters. It was established upon the 
principle of giving the best possible 
education at the lowest possible charge. 
Rich and poor were alike invited to 
send their children. There were no 
free scholars. One fee was paid by 
all. Each scholar came upon the same 
—_ and independent footing, and, 
while the education was so brought 
down in its terms as to be accessible 
to the poorest, it was at the same 
time such an education as the very 
wealthiest might prize. In Scotland 
Chalmers had not to combat against 
many of those objections in opposi- 
tion to which this system of tuition is 
making its way in England, but even 
there he found it necessary to enlarge 
upon the great moral and social bene- 
fits of an entire equality in those pri- 
vileges of education which belong to 
our common nature. To the customary 
question—for what purpose such kind 
of education for the labouring classes? 
he replied, after showing many pur- 
poses for which it was not intended— 
“Tt is to turn an ignorant operative 
into'a well instructed operative; to 
stamp upon him the worth and the re- 
spectability of which I contend he is 
fully susceptible, though he rise not 
by a single inch above the sphere of 
life in which he now moves; . . . it is 
not to hoist as it were the great pon- 
derous mass of society up into the air, 
where it could have no foundation to 
support it, but, supposing that mass to 
rest and be stationary on its present 
basis, to diffuse through it the light 
both of common and of Christian in- 
telligence.” 

The first school was opened on the 
18th July, 1820. It was instantly 
crowded to overflow, even although 
the masters arranged to teach in dis- 
tinct classes double the number of 
pupils intended. In less than a month 
another subscription was entered upon ; 
1,0002. was soon raised, and another 
school was erected. The two together 
accommodated 419 scholars, and at the 
end of four years—which was the pe- 
riod of Chalmers’s incumbency of St. 
John’s—a third was in the process of 
erection, capable of accommodating 
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374 scholars more; so that he left his 
parish with school-accommodation of 
the very best kind for no less than 793 
children out of a population of 10,000 
souls. And he did not merely set these 
schools on foot; they were the sub- 
ject of his constant supervision. 


“‘ His visits to the school, remarks one 
of the teachers, “were almost daily, and 
of the most friendly description. In all 
states of weather and in every frame of 
mind he was there; depositing himself in 
the usual chair, his countenance relaxing 
into its wonted smile as he recognised the 
children of the working-classes. Again 
and again, looking round upon them from 
his seat, his eye beaming with peculiar 
tenderness, he has exclaimed, ‘I cannot 
tell you how my heart warms to these bare- 
footed children!’*? And he was as kind 
to the teachers as to thechildren. “He 
never once interfered in the management 
of the classes. In every thing pertaining 
to the internal management of the school 
I was allowed to take my own method. 
‘ He seemed of all men I ever was 
professionally acquainted with, best to 
understand that the teacher is not to be 
considered as a mere drudge, a beast of 
burden who may be treated as one pleases, 
well to-day and scurvily to-morrow, as 
the whim of his employers may dictate.”’ 


During the two years that Irving 
was Chalmers’s assistant—perhaps the 
busiest of their lives—there were three 
public services every Sunday at St. 
John's church and onein aschool-house, 
all which were shared alternately be- 
tween the two ministers. They also 
shared the business of parochial, house- 
to-house visitation, in which Irving was 
most efficient. The visitation was con- 
cluded by a lecture in the evening to 
the families who had been visited 
during the day ; and 


“ These local week-day undress con- 
gregations, assembled in a cotton-mill, or 
the workshop of a mechanic, or the 
kitchen of some kind accommodating 
neighbour, with their picturesque exhi- 
hibition of greasy jackets and unwashed 
countenances, and hands all soiled and 
fresh from labour turning up the pages of 
unused Bibles, had a special charm for 
Dr. Chalmers, and, all alive to the peculiar 
Interest and urgency of such opportuni- 
ties, he stirred up every faculty that was 
in him while he urged upon the con- 
sciences and hearts of such auditors the 
high claims of the Christian salvation.” 


But these were only as it were a 
beginning of the public labours of Dr, 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXIV. 
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Chalmers. His most effective work 
in parochial management was accom- 
plished like his ‘Tron Church Sunday 
schools by lay-agency. The parish of 
St John’s was divided by him into 25 
districts called proportions, each of 
which embraced from 60 to 100 fami- 
lies, and was placed under the manage- 
ment of an elder and a deacon. The 
former superintended its spiritual in- 
terests; the latter its temporal affairs, 
and especially the management and 
relief of its pauperism. Tn each dis 
trict there was one or more Sunday 
schools, male and female teachers to 
the number of between forty and fifty 
being engaged in the work, besides 
which there were classes for adults. 
Every Monday morning Dr. Chal- 
mers’s breakfast table was open by 
general invitation to all the persons 
who formed parts of this great ma- 
chinery, and whoever had anything to 
report thus found easy and immediate 
access to the fountain-head. ‘There 


were also the ordinary meetings of the 
kirk-session, monthly meetings of the 
deacons, monthly meetings of the Sun- 
day school teachers, monthly meetings 


for misstonary purposes, and frequent 
meetings of the educational com- 
mittee. All these meetings were punc- 
tually attended by Dr. Chalmers ; 
entire liberty of remark and sugges- 
tion was felt and exercised by every 
one; the humblest or the youngest 
was heard with attention and respect ; 
every body was put at his ease, and 
felt that within his own district he 
was trusted and confided in, at the 
same time that his vigilance was 
quickened and his exertions animated 
by friendly supervision and support. 
Besides all these opportunities of in- 
tercourse, there was perpetual cor- 
respondence by letter—a hint, a report, 
a message, a suggestion, a query was 
constantly winging its cs | between Dr. 
Chalmers and his local agents—‘a 
shower of billets” is the phrase by 
which this constant epistolary inter- 
course is here described. To sum up 
all under this head—special invitations 
to tea were sent from time to time, in 
turns, from Dr. Chalmers’s house to 
all the persons engaged in this good 
work, and that with such frequency, 
that there was scarcely one of them 
who was not invited to the Doctor's 
house once every ." weeks, Who 
3 Al 
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can wonder that under such manage- 
ment it is said of these local agents by 
one of themselves, “I never saw any 
set of men who were so animated by 
one spirit and whose zeal was so uni- 
formly sustained. The Doctor was 
the very life of the whole, and every 
one felt himself as led on by him, com- 
mitted to use his whole strength in the 
cause of that good God who had in 
His mercy sent us such a leader.” 
But Dr. Chalmers’s greatest triumph 
was in the management of the pauper- 
ism of his district. It had hitherto 
cost about 1,400/. per annum, of which 
sum about 480/. had been collected at 
the church doors. Chalmers proposed, 
in effect, that his kirk-session should 
relieve the city of the collection 
and expenditure of the whole 1400/., 
provided the 480/. per annum were 
given up to their management and 
expenditure. The proposal being ac- 
cepted, the first thing was to institute 
a thorough investigation into the cir- 
cumstances of every pauper, which 
was effected through the deacons, each 
of whom would have little difficulty in 
coming at the truth respecting the fa- 
milies in his own small distriet. ‘The 
fund was at once relieved by the detec- 
tion of frauds innumerable. ‘The line 
was drawn between the deserving and 
the undeserving poor. The former were 
helped in poverty and out of poverty 
in a great variety of ways in which no 
public board could act halfso effectually 
as an active and intelligent individual. 
Friendly advice was often found to be 
all that was needed to prevent the 
honest and industrious from sinking 
into the gulf of destitution, or when 
they had sunk into it, to raise them out 
of it. In the administration of the 
necessary money payments the poor 
were taught that (except in the case 
of the utterly helpless) everything 
depended upon character. The vicious 
and the drunken, the idle and disso- 
lute, were denied any right to share 
in the profits of the industrious, but 
sympathy and kindness and all friendly 
aids were brought to the encourage- 
ment and assistance of those who were 
in real want. The scheme turned out 
to be in operation more frequently a 
contrivance to prevent pauperism than 
to relieve it, and the pecuniary result 
was, that under this management the 
1400/. per annum was reduced to 2801, 
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per annum. At the end of four years 
the kirk-session had 900/. in hand, of 
which they were allowed to expend 
5007. in the endowment of the third 
parish school. 

Amidst all this round and whirl, as 
it would seem, of continual parochial 
occupation, Chalmers’s literary labours 
were not discontinued. In November 
1820 he published a volume of Ser- 
mons “Qn the application of Chris- 
tianity to the commercial and ordinary 
affairs of Life,” and continued quar- 
terly a series of papers on the Christian 
and Civic Economy of Large Towns. 
In these last publications he developed 
his views upon the subject of pauper- 
ism and pauper management, and, 
having in 1822 fully explained the 
Scottish bearings of that great ‘national 
question, he determined to deal with 
it in reference to England. With this 
view he bent his steps southward, and 
upon the spot, and in various parts of 
England, collected information from 
parochial officers and persons of emi- 
nence who had devoted themselves to 
the consideration of the subject. This 
visit very much enlarged his English 
acquaintance. Wherever he went he 
was received with the greatest kind- 
ness and distinction. He became inti- 
mate in the houses of many eminent 
English people, and was enabled to 
test and rectify his views of what is 
essentially our only good society : not, 
that is, the society of persons of mere 
wealth or aristocratic distinction, or of 
pleasure-seekers, but of those earnest, 
simple-minded, and yet highly intelli- 
gent people who are in heart zealous 
to promote the general welfare, and 
are conscious that their money and 
their time are talents for the employ- 
ment of which they will one day have 
to render an account. Such people 
(thanks be to God!) abound more and 
more amongst our higher classes. 

Chalmers’s return to Glasgow was 
followed, after the lapse of a few 
months, by the severance of his con- 
nection with that busy city. He had 
been previously tempted by six offers 
of parochial preferment in various 
parts of Scotland, but in vain; no 
parish charge could lure him from St. 
John’s. The seventh offer was that of 
the chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrew’s. The pro- 
posal was made to him on the 16th 
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November 1822. It was an offer 
of learned leisure, of studious retire- 
ment, of immunity from those over- 
whelming parochial cares under which 
his health was rapidly giving way. 
The income was 300/. per annum— 
less than that which he derived from 
St. John’s; but the other inducements 
were too captivating to be resisted, 
and, after eight weeks’ consideration, 
he signified his willingness to accept 
the appointment. He was instantly 
and unanimously elected. We will not 
dwell upon his Glasgow leave-takings. 
The city of St. Mungo did herself in- 
finite honour by the way in which she 
parted from the great preacher and 
Christian philosopher. He went thither 
against opposition and amidst scorn 
and ridicule. He lived it all down, 
and left the great emporium of Scot- 
tish commerce, bearing with him many 
honourable tokens of universal respect, 
admiration, and affection, and having 
given throughout the whole of its po- 
pulation an incalculable impetus to 
Christian instruction, and to that social 
improvement which is mixed up with 
the progress of Christianity, and cannot 
exist without it. 

The volume before us contains many 
interesting personal traits, and a chap- 
ter devoted to the subject of Chalmers’s 
domestic life and his correspondence 
with his relatives. There are many 
things upon this subject which we 
should like to extract, but our space 
has long been exhausted, and we can 
only commend them to the attention 
of our readers, with one exception, 
which relates to his habits and man- 
ner of composition. In that respect 
Chalmers was an example to all lite- 
rary men. Wherever he chanced to 
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be, he possessed the power of isolating 
himself from surrounding objects an 
concentrating his thoughts upon what- 
ever subject he had in hand. One of 
the grandest of his astronomical dis- 
courses was jotted down in a small 

ocket-book with borrowed pen and 
ink, in strange apartments, where he 
was liable to interruption every mo- 
ment. In this way he never lost a 
moment. If a friend whom he desired 
to see was absent from home, his note- 
book was called into requisition whilst 
he awaited his return; and even ina 
friend’s drawing-room, in the midst of 
continual disturbance and excitement, 
sentence after sentence was thrown off, 
of compositions which bear the clearest 
marks of continuous and uninterrupted 
thought. 

This book is, in our judgment, a 
very delightful and important one. In 
many respects the whole face of so- 
ciety has altered during the twenty 
years which have elapsed since Dr. 
Chalmers was at Glasgow, but the 
changes which have taken place have 
only tended to make more and more 
important the labours of an earnest 
and energetic clergy. ‘The power 
which in the present condition of our 
labouring population they have in 
their hands for weal or woe, and the 
responsibility which follows the pos- 
session of that power, are things the 
bare idea of which is almost overpow- 
ering. Ifa clergyman desires to know 
how that power may be exercised so as 
most to promote the glory of his Mas- 
ter and the well-being of his fellow 
men, let him turn to these volumes 
and study the life of Dr. Chalmers at 
Glasgow. 





GREAT LITERARY PIRACY IN THE PRAYER BOOK PUBLISHED BY 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


We have received the following 
letter from Mr. A. J. Stephens. Ina 
matter in which so grave a charge has 
been made against Mr. Stephens, and 
apparently so fully proved, we are of 
course ready to give him a full oppor- 


tunity of vindicating himself. We 
therefore insert his letter. On any 
other ground we do not feel that we 
should have been justified in givin 

it space, or troubling our readers wit 

its perusal. 


LETTER FROM ARCHIBALD JOHN STEPHENS, ESQ. 


Mr. Ursan, 


Sir Harris Nicolas has not in the mi- 


IT is clear that the reputation of nutest degree been enhanced by the 
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indignant zeal of Philo-Nicolas, and I 
advisedly repeat my conviction that 
the exclusive object of Philo-Nicolas 
has been to injure, as far as in him 
lies, the Ecclesiastical History Society. 
His serious apostrophe, “ The Searcher 
of Hearts can alone tell whether the 
accusation is true or false,” must rest 
between himself and the Aumicury. 
To a humble layman like myself it 
seems irreverend [sic] that, in such a 
petty, contemptible controversy as the 
present, an appeal should be made to 
so sacred an Arbiter. 

After my former letter, I shall now 

It will be seen that Mr. Stephens 
does not attempt to controvert, or even 
to call in question, any single state- 
ment made by Philo-Nicolas ; nor does 
he apologise to our readers for having, 
in his former communication, endea- 
voured to mislead them into the belief 
that he had not copied from Sir Harris 
Nicolas. 

His attempt to make it be inferred 
that the question whether he pirated 
from Sir Harris Nicolas affeets the 
reputation of Sir Harris, and not his 
own credit for fair dealing and truth- 
fulness; and his endeavour to create 
a prejudice against his opponent, by 
imputing to him a“solemn apostrophe” 
(as he designates it) of which he de- 
clares that it “seems” to be what he 
terms “irreverend,” are mere customary 
and transparent artifices. Such things 
are unfortunately too common in the 
world, however repugnant to honour- 
able minds. But these are not the most 
objectionable of Mr. Stephens’s re- 
marks. 

Even in “a humble layman ”—to 
say nothing of an editor of the Prayer 
Book—it is not becoming to treat a 
question which affects hypocrisy and 
falsehood as trivial. If this corre- 
spondence had been “ petty and “ con- 
temptible” as between Mr. Stephens 
and Philo-Nicolas— which no one 
who values literary honesty can think 
it was—yet as forming part of’ a case 
in which, by the Ecclesiastical History 
Society’s own account, (see our Mag. 
for September, p. 283,) the “ reputa- 
tion” of distinguished persons is con- 
cerned, it was especially important that 
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only say that I accept Philo-Nicolas’ 
offer. Let him “leave the books at 
your publishers, or at the Athenzeum 
Club, or anywhere else where literary 
men ‘do congregate,” and it may then 
be at once seen by any “literary man” 
that the “12}” pages of Sir Harris 
Nicolas’ book are no more Sir Harris’s 
than I have shown “the 23” to be, 
and that “four of Mr. Hampson’s 
pages” have been, as J have previously 
stated, abridged by Yours, &c. 
ARCHIBALD JoHN STEPHENS. 
Great Yarmouth, September 18th. 


it should have been carried onwith some 
regard to truth, and some sense of 
responsibility. It would have been a 
sad thing if both these parties (“ hum- 
ble laymen” both) had thought that 
they might say anything, true or false, 
which would serve a turn until it 
could be detected and exposed. 

When Mr. Stephens adds, “I shall 
now only say that I accept Philo- 
Nicolas’s offer. Let him leave the 
books at your publishers, &c.” he 
mistakes. The offer (see our last 
Magazine, p. 292,) was not made to 
him. It is not for him either to ac- 
cept it, or the contrary. 

The books offered to be produced 
were Mr. Stephens’s own book and 
Mr. Hampson’s. Mr. Stephens is of 
course familiar with his own book, and 
he has sufficiently proved his acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Hampson’s book by the 
liberal use he has made of it. Can 
any one conclude, that, in spite of all 
Mr. Stephens’s familiarity of acquaint- 
ance with those books, he did not 
know, when he penned the last sen- 
tence in his letter, that what he asserts 
in that sentence respecting Sir Harris 
Nicolas cannot by possibility “be seen” 
in those books ;* nay, that not being 
books of Sir Harris Nicolas, but pub- 
lished subsequently to his Chronology, 
and not deslog with his works (ex- 
cept Mr. Stephens’s book, in the way 
of unacknowledged quotation,) they 
cannot by possibility prove anything 
at all respecting Sir Harris Nicolas? 
Was Mr. Stephens desirous to furnish 
us with an example in vindication of 
the truth of the aphorism quoted else- 





* Let not any one imagine that it could “ be seen’’ elsewhere. 


altogether a pretence, 


It is mere nonsense ; 
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where in our present number, which 
tells us what is the most valuable com- 
modity in life—next to truth ? 

The books offered to be produced 
will prove to the letter what Philo- 
Nicolas asserted they would prove, 
namely, that what Mr. Stephens ex- 
tracted from Mr. Hampson’s book he 
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extracted verbatim and without ac- 
knowledgment. If any gentleman de- 
sires to see further evidence upon that 
subject, beyond what was printed in 
our last Magazine, we are quite sure 
that Philo-Nicholas will make good 
his offer. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—THE NEW ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
THREE VOLUME CATALOGUE. 


MONDAY, the 9th September, 1850, 
was a great day at the British Museum ;— 
a day of triumph for those who, like our- 
selves, have felt it to be their bounden 
duty to complain of the management of 
the department of Printed Books. Besides 
a variety of minor improvements intro- 
duced into the Reading Room, for which 
all readers must be grateful, but which we 
need not particularly notice, as they have 
been already sufficiently observed upon 
in the newspapers,* there were also placed 
on the shelves, accessible to all comers— 
first, a Catalogue of the Collection left to 
the nation by Mr. Grenville; and, se- 
condly, 153 volumes of an additional or 
supplementary Catalogue of many thou- 
sand volumes of books, most of which 
have for some years past formed part of” 
the general National Library, and which 
are all now at last thrown open to fre- 
quenters of the Reading Room. Far be 
it from us to receive these additions to 
the accommodation of the Museum in a 
churlish or ungracious spirit, but we must at 
once admit that we are unfortunate enough 
not to be able to join in all the praises 
which some of our contemporaries have be- 
stowed on this occasion upon the manage- 
ment of the Printed Book department. 
Instead of these Catalogue additions being 
proofs of really good management, for any 
evidences of which we ought to be and 
should be most grateful, they are great and 
glaring evidences of the very reverse. Mr. 
Grenville died in December 1846. His 
books and the very printed Catalogues now 
placed in the Reading Room were handed 
over to the Trustees of the British Museum 


very shortly afterwards. They are now, 
after the lapse of three years and a half, 
rendered available to those for whom they 
were intended. Surely there is nothing 
here which indicates any great anxiety to 
carry out the intentions of the generous 
testator, or to give the public the earliest 
possible enjoyment of his rich legacy. We 
are glad to have got it at last—very glad 
and very thankful—but we cannot think 
that the time or the way in which we have 
come into possession establishes any claim 
for gratitude towards those who have so 
long stood between us and the earlier ful- 
filment of Mr. Grenville’s wishes. “What 
would have been said if three and a half 
years had elapsed between the receipt of 
Mr. Vernon’s pictures by the Trustees of 
the National Gallery and their exhibition 
to the public ? 

But the great fact on this occasion is 
the 153 volume Catalogue. This is placed 
in duplicate in the Reading Room. It 
has all been written in triplicate by means 
of a manifold writer, and consists of 
about 90,000 entries or slips, pasted on 
folio pages of blank paper, generally three 
on one page and two on the next ; five, that 
is, on every leaf. These slips are (what 
is called) alphabetically arranged. It is 
difficult to compute what is the number 
of volumes to which they relate; per- 
haps there may be between 30,000 and 
40,000. If we suppose the latter num- 
ber, then by the single act of placing 
these Catalogues on the shelves 40,000 
volumes have been in effect added to the 
public library and the public use. This 
is undoubtedly a great result,—but how 


* We would suggest that the volumes of the Catalogue as they now stand should be 


raised a few inches above the flap or desk in front of them, so that when taken out they 
may be easily passed over a volume which a reader is in the act of consulting, At 
present it is scarcely possible to do so without damaging the open volume and very 
much disturbing its consulter. We would also submit that there should be a printed list 
of the books in the Reading Room. If published at a reasonable price, the frequenters 
of the Reading Room would soon exhaust a small edition of it. Will not Mr. Panizzi 
try his hand for once upon a simple Catalogue of these books? It will familiarise him 
to the advantages of conciseness and brevity, 
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has it been brought about? These books 
have not been purchased or obtained un- 
der the Copyright Act at this time. They 
have been the gradual accumulation of 
some four or five years past. Year by 
year the nation has spent its money, or 
exercised its rights, in order to obtain 
these books ; but, once in the Museum, 
they have lain there useless and inacces- 
sible. For any good they were to the 
public they might as well have remained 
unbought or unobtained. They incum- 
bered the shelves, and being a vast, con- 
fused, and ever-increasing pile, threatened 
the whole library at no distant date with 
inextricable confusion. The existence of 
such a mass of uncatalogued books seemed 
to us so extraordinary that we were a long 
time before we could bring ourselves to 
believe the fact. The Royal Commis- 
sioners appointed to investigate into the 
state of the British Museum were most 
culpably silent respecting it. It was not 
until we had carefully investigated the 
matter, and even then it was with a 
doubtful and even fearful anxiety, lest we 
should inaccurately assert a fact which 
was so extremely discreditable, that we 
ventured to make the observations upon 
the subject which appeared in our Maga- 
zine for May last. From that time ru- 
mours have been afloat that the arrears 


had been taken in hand, that many extra 
clerks had been employed, in order to get 
them down, and that 250 volumes of Ca- 
talogue were to be sent forth in Septem- 


bers Rumour has a little outstripped the 
fact, but the 153 volumes is the result. 
Now, as we have said of the Grenville 
Catalogue, so we sayof this. It isa good 
thing we have got it; but is this a boon or 
a gift (if either of those words be applica- 
ble) to call forth gratitude, or one of 
which we have any reason to be proud? 
What should we say of the management 
of any other public department in which 
the business was allowed to fall into arrear 
for four or five years, and then was obliged 
to be brought up by an extraordinary 
effort which occasioned great additional 
expense, deprived all the attendants and 
officers of their customary holidays, and 
ended in an avalanche of 153 folio volumes? 
We may admire the energy with which 
the difficulty has at last been met, but, 
whether the censure lights on the head of 
Mr. Panizzi or of any one else, we must 
not hesitate to declare, that whoever occa- 
sioned the existence or tolerated the con- 
tinuance of such an arrear as rendered the 
production of these 153 volumes at one 
time necessary, is little worthy of any 
share in the management of a public de- 
partment. Do we buy books in order 
that they may be stowed away for years? 


The British Museum. 
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Ought not the British Museum to be con- 
ducted on the same principles of order 
and attention to its current business which 
regulate the far more complicated trans- 
actions of merchants and tradesmen? 
When a bookseller receives an addition to 
his stock, does he allow years to pass 
before he adds them to his catalogue and 
puts them in the way of being seen? Why 
should the authorities of the British Mu- 
seum act otherwise than other keepers of 
libraries? Management by fits and starts 
is mere childishness. Constant orderly 
attention may not produce occasional 
grand clap-trap issues of 153 volumes at 
a time, but it will quietly keep the cata- 
logue entered up, and without noise or 
shew will give the public the immediate 
benefit of all the acquisitions which are 
made for their use. What has been done 
at this time may, we hope, be hailed as a 
pledge that henceforth this is to be the 
Museum system of management. If we 
find it so, no persons will more rejoice, or 
be more ready to applaud, than ourselves. 

These new additions to the General 
Catalogue have a very direct bearing upon 
the important question between the great 
Panizzi MS. Catalogue and the short 
printed Finding Catalogue. There are 
now in the Reading Room the following 
Catalogues. I. That of the King’s Li- 
brary, 5 vols. II. The Panizzi Catalogue 

eA. 16 vols. III. The Ellis and Baber 
Catalogue, interleaved, 79 vols. IV. The 
Grenville Catalogue, 7 vols.; and V. The 
new Supplemental Catalogue, 153 vols. ; 
in the whole 260 volumes. Four of these 
Catalogues must be consulted in all cases 
of books published previously to 1800 
before it can actually be determined that 
a book is not in the British Museum ; but 
the 79 volume Catalogue still remains the 
one which must be principally referred to, 
and the time and labour which are required 
in order to ascertain anything in that 
Catalogue are altogether incalculable. It 
was, in the main, a plain sensible Cata- 
logue, as at first compiled by Ellis and 
Baber; but the MS. additions have con- 
verted it into an absolute and utter confu- 
sion, a mass and jumble of which a great 
part is mere ignorance and folly. Such are 
the mysteries of the Panizzian arrangement, 
and the strange oddities, not to call them 
absurdities, which distinguish the new sys- 
tem of catalogue-making, that mortal man 
may safely be defied to anticipate where 
in the great chaos of 260 folio volumes any 
book may possibly be found. 

It is quite impossible to make any one 
acquainted with the exact character of the 
Catalogues except by inspection, but we 
will give an example. We wanted, since 
the 8th September, to referto Mr. Wright’s 
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edition of Chaucer. We turned to the 
79 volume Catalogue under ‘“ Wright 
(Thomas).” There were several authors 
of that name, but having distinguished 
the one we were seeking for, we proceeded 
to look through the list under his name. 
The entries were scattered over three 
pages, and if picked out and brought to- 
gether would make a pretty jumble. Our 
limited space prevents our printing the 
whole, but here are some extracts :— 


Wright (Thomas). The History and An- 
tiquities of Ludlow. 8vo. Ludlow. 1826. 
The History of Ludlow 

and its neighbourhood, forming a 

popular sketch of the history of the 

Welch Border. Part I. [3 inserted in 

pencil]. 8vo. Ludlow. 1841. 

——— The History of Ludlow 
and its neighbourhood. Part II. &vo. 

Ludlow. 1843. 

On the next page, and after the inter- 
vention of several entries relating to other 
people : 

Wright (Thomas). The Archeological 
Album; or Museum of National Anti- 
quities edited by T. W. The illus- 
trations by F. W. Fairholt. 40. Lond. 
1845. 

Wright (Thomas). See Academies. Eu- 
rope, Great Britain and Ireland. Lon- 
don. The Camden Society. Wright 
(Thomas). The [Three?] Chapters of 
Letters relating to the Suppression of 
Monasteries edited by T. W. 1843. 
8vo. [Entered in new Catalogue. ] 


After the interposition of a leaf of en- 
tries relating to other people, we again 
find— 

Wright (Thomas). See Academies. Eu- 
rope. Great Britain and Ireland. Lon- 
don. The Royal Society of Literature, 
Wright (T.) Biographia Britannica Li- 
teraria. Anglo-Norman period. 1846. 
8vo. [Entered in the new Catalogue. ] 

Wright (Thomas). De gestis Herewardi 
Saxonis. [Preceded by a bibliographi- 
cal notice of [by ?] T. W.] See Michel 
F. Chroniques Anglo-Normandes. Tom. 
2. 1836, &c. 8vo. 

Wright (Thomas). See Lister (Joseph). 
The autobiography of J. L. edited by 
T. W. Svo. 1842. 

Wright (Thomas). See Academies. Eu- 
rope. Great Britain and Ireland. Lon- 
don. The British Archeological As- 
sociation. A verbatum [sie] Report 
of the proceedings at a special Ge- 
neral Meeting. [With preface by T. 
W.] 1845. 8vo. 

Wright (Thomas). See Academies. Eu- 
rope. Great Britain and Ireland. Lon- 
don. The Shakespeare Society. Ches- 
ter Plays, The Chester Plays, Edited 
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[Entered in new 


by T. W. 1843. 8vo. 
Catalogue. } 

Wright (Thomas). 
Europe. Great Britain and Ireland. 
London. The Camden Society. Alite- 
rative [sic] poem, &c. 4to. 1838. 

————— The Latin Poems commonly 
attributed to W. Mapes, edited by T. 
W. 4to. 1841. 

The Political Songs of Eng- 
land. 4to. 1839. 

See Ploughman (Piers.) The Vi- 
sion and Creed of P. P. 1842. 8vo. 

See Larenaudiere. Galfridus Mone- 
muthensis [?]" 8vo. 1837. 

Poete Latini recentiores. 8vo. 1838. 

Fuller (Tho.) [?] 

See Academies. Europe. Great 
Britain and Ireland. London. The 
Royal Society of Literature. Biogra- 
phia Britannica Literaria, by T. W. 
1842. 8vo. [Entered in new Cata- 
logue. ] 

See Academies. Europe. Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. London. MHistori- 
cal Society of Science. Popular Trea- 
tises on Science. Edited by T. W. 1841. 
8vo. [Entered in new Catalogue.] 

The Camden Society. Kyteler, 
Alice. Proceedings against Dame A. K. 
Edited by T. W. [Entered in new Cata- 
logue. | 
Can a more extraordinary jumbling to- 
gether of fragments be conceived ? The se- 
cond book is part 1. of a second edition of 
the first. The third is part 2. of the same 
second edition, although entered separately 
and less fully than the first part. Part 

3. is not entered at all, unless the pencil 

3. in the second entry refers to it ;—but it 

would take a page to point out all the 

blunders, which are as numerous as the 
books. Verbatum ; aliterative; Mone- 
muthensis; the repetition of the title in 
one place (The Chester Plays) ; the omis- 
sion of the substance of it in another 

(The alliterative poem) ; and the The 

Chapters instead of Three in the title of 

one of the books ;—all these and the 

many other mistakes of the same kind are 
of course only evidences of carelessness 
and inattention, although, if the biblio- 
graphers who are employed on this Cata- 
logue had found them in anybody else’s 

Catalogue (for example in Mr. Collier’s 

slips) they would have been like enough 

to have made the world ring with some 
other conclusion; but the seven-fold 
repetition of references to the article 

* Academies,’ with the whole rigmarole of 

‘*Europe. Great Britain and Ireland. 

London, &c. &c.’’ is a true example of the 

system now dominant in the Museum. The 

very enterers seem to have got weary, or 
ashamed of the perpetual recurrence of 


See Academies. 
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the unqualified nonsense, and in some 
of the later entries abandoned the 91 laws 
in despair. No wonder these gentlemen 
proceed slowly, when they have to copy 
such unnecessary verbiage over and over 
and over again. If the design were to 
multiply labour for the purpose of search- 
ing for the maximum of combined drudg- 
ery, expense, and (we must say it) ab- 
surdity, it could scarcely be put into a 
more likely form. What would have been 
said of such an example of cataloguing, if, 
instead of being found in our great na- 
tional library, it had been discovered in 
the lending library of somé remote country 
parish? In these dull times it would have 
formed an excellent paragraph for the 
newspapers, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Schoolmaster no? abroad.”’ 

But all this is by the bye. Where was 
the book we wanted?—the Chaucer. It 
was notthere. We turned to the 153 vol. 
Catalogue, but with no better success. 
We then recollected that it was pub- 
lished by the Percy Society, so we went 
to the New Panizzi Catalogue, and turned 
to ‘* Academies, Europe. Great Britain 
and Ireland. London. The Percy So- 
ciety.”” We looked through the titles of 
the 20 books entered there. The Chaucer 
was not amongst them. We then turned 
to the 153 vol. Catalogue, “* Academies, 
Europe. Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 
&c.’’ There were three more Percy Books, 
but no Chaucer. We then went back to 
the 79 volume Catalogue, to the title 
‘© Chaucer.’ It was not there. We pro- 
ceeded to the 153 vol. Catalogue, title 
‘*Chaucer.”” It was not there. We 
thought, amongst all our cataloguing oddi- 
ties, it might have got under the head of 
‘“* Canterbury,’’ or “Tales,” or “ Pilgrim- 
age.’’ We searched the 79 vol. Catalogue, 
and the 153 vol. Catalogue, under those 
heads. It was not under one of them. 
We were entirely at a non plus. We had 
lost we cannot tell how much of the pre- 
cious time allotted to readers. Four 
o’clock was hastening on with rapid 
strides. We gave up the search in des- 
pair. Here was an important book, vol. i. 
of which was published in 1847, and vol. ii. 
in 1848, and here was what was said to be 
a complete Catalogue up to 1849,—but we 
could not find it. 

This simple narrative exhibits the daily 
experience of many a man who frequents 
the Reading Room of the British Museum. 
The tantalising, wearying, dispiriting effect 
upon those who go there for purposes of 
study, of being thus driven from post to 
pillar, and made to run the gauntlet 
through the Catalogue, with too frequently 
but little chance of being successful at the 
end, may be well imagined. One leaves 
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the spot which ought to be one of comfort 
and assistance, a harbour of refuge in all 
difficulties of literature, worn out with 
lassitude, disappointment, and disgust. 
No man need journey to Hampton Court 
to see a maze; let him go to the British 
Museum, and try to find a book in the 
Catalogue. There are books in the Library 
which can only be found in the Catalogue 
by some lucky chance or singular accident. 
We will give an example of— 


A BOOK-HUNT AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The other day we wanted to find the 
common book called the Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales in the Catalogue. It was 
quite a glorious hunt. We began with the 
79 vol. Catalogue, under the title “* Eng- 
land and Wales,’’—it was not there ; then 
we went to the 153 vol. Catalogue, same 
title, not there. We tried ‘* Beauties ”’ 
in both catalogues ; we found ‘‘ Beauties 
of the Opera and Ballet,’’ but none of 
England and Wales, and under ‘‘ Beauty ”’ 
there was ‘‘ Universal Beauty,’’ but not 
the coy, shy object of our search. Here we 
paused to survey the ground, and meditate 
upon our future course. Knowing a little 
of the history of the book we made a dash 
at ** Britton, John,’’ the chief editor and 
principal author, whose name is on the 
title-page of we know not how many vo- 
lumes. It was weary work running through 
page after page of Cathedrals, and Junius, 
and Autobiography, and fifty other things 
besides ; but we held on, and came at last 
to an end, but without sight or scent of 
our Beauties. We tried the other cata- 
logue with the same result. Wearied, 
but too much used to the sport to be 
discouraged, off we started again after 
Britton’s chief coadjutor, ‘‘ Brayley, E. 
W.'’ We ran him down in the 79 
vols.—no ‘* Beauties;’’ chased off to the 
153 vols.—no ‘ Beauties.’”” The thing 
seemed becoming desperate, but we de- 
termined to hark back, and try some of 
the minor contributors. We looked for 
the Welshmen, “ Evans” and “ Rees,’’— 
no success! We tried ‘‘ Bigland,’’—not 
there. At last we thought of “ Brewer.’’ 
There were a good many Brewers; we 
marked our man, ‘‘J.N.’’ Here it is! 
No! It is only the “ Introduction, 8vo. 
Lond. 1818.’’ Well, that put us in spirits, 
It seemed correct that we should find the 
Introduction first. It was a something; a 
beginning; “ Introduction to the Beauties 
of England and Wales.’’ We did not 
stay to consider why the other authors 
were not entitled to have their shares in the 
work entered under their separate names. 
We had got a scent which was too hot to 
allow of any pause. On we dashed, deter- 
mined not to be outdone, We scampered 
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through ‘ Nightingale,’’ ‘‘ Shoberl,’’ and 
at last ‘‘ Hodgson,’’—no success! We 

to think we should be beaten af- 
ter all. We thought we would try the 
separate counties. ‘' Bedfordshire’ and 
‘‘ Berkshire ’’ were fruitless, and we gave 
that up. It came into our mind that 
perhaps there was a conjoint title of 
‘¢ Britton and Brayley.’’? The volume 
which contains BRI. was engaged. We 
stood at the desk waiting to take it in our 
turn. We were almost inclined to give 
up the chase, and go home and turn the 
circumstance into a prize enigma, or send 
an advertisement. for the missing Beauties 
to the third column of the Times. How 
often help comes at the last pinch! 
There was an open volume on the desk at 
which we were standing. It wasone of A. 
We turned over its pages listlessly, by 
way of occupation, whilst waiting, when, 
as chance, or luck, or something or other 
would have it, we stumbled upon a long 
heading of ‘‘ Anglia.’”’ It did not at first 
occur to us that the lost jewel might be 
there, , But, seeing as we looked on and 
on, turning page after page, that the 
article ‘‘ Anglia’ was a kind of pound in 
which all sorts of waifs and strays were 
inclosed, a general receptacle for articles 
unowned, it flashed upon our minds that 
it was worth while to try. We thank our 
stars we did so, for there it was and there 
itis; “ AnGiia, The Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales ; topographical, histori- 
cal, and descriptive. 18 vols. [in 23] 8vo. 
Lond. 1801-15.’ We give the full par- 
ticulars to save anybody else such a weary 
day’s work as we had, and hope it will 
never be our fate to go upon such a search 
again. We had not the courage to see how 
much time we had wasted, or count up 
how many volumes of Catalogue we had 
consulted. It is quite obvious that if 
such a system is to go on, we must have 
a corps of Museum Detectives to find out 
books for us in the catalogues. The at- 
tendants in the Reading Room are in train- 
ing for the office already. 

Here is another case. At the sale of 
Mr. Bright’s printed books some three or 
four years ago, a very scarce volume, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Complaint of Verity, 1559,” 
a work of John Bradford the Martyr, was 
bought by Rodd the bookseller for (we be- 
lieve) 72, We have the most unquestionable 
authority for saying that it was bought for 
the British Museum. It was right that it 
should have been so. At the price it was a 
great catch. A gentleman who is engaged 
in editing the works of Bradford, and has 
striven in vain to see this book, would 
have given double the money for it. No 
doubt it is in the British Museum, but 
nobody can find it. It may be in the 

Gent. Mac, Von. XXXIV. 
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Catalogue, but under what bead. or title 
no cruiser on that intricate ocean. has 
yet been fortunate enough to discover. 
It certainly is not where it ought .to 
be, under ‘‘ John Bradford,’ nor under 
“‘Complaint,’’ nor Verity.’”’? We do 
not at all think there is any dishonesty 
in the matter, only a great deal of over 
refined bibliographical subtilty. Seven 
pounds’ worth of the nation’s money lies 
locked up in the British Museum, put 
away somewhere or other, as a lottery 
ticket used to be, and years hence, long 
after the edition now publishing has been 
completed, will turn up, a great prize to 
somebody. It is even possible that it has 
not yet got into the Catalogue, for. the 
British Museum is in that respect the 
most singular of institutions. In certain 
parts of it, it is puffing, panting, working 
with volcanic energy, pouring out its 153 
vols. like a single jet, whilst drowsiness 
has quietly annexed other parts of the 
same establishment to its ancient undis- 
puted reign. When searching for Wright’s 
Chaucer we found, as we have stated, 
entries in the Catalogue of 20 books pub- 
lished by the Percy Society in one place, 
and 3 in another. But the Perey Society 
has just sent forth its 89th publication. 
There are 34 books of the Camden Society 
enumerated in the Catalogue. That So- 
ciety has just published its 49th... The 
worshipful at Somerset House, the Society 
of Antiquaries, does not appear, to have 
published anything since 1844, Agnes 
Strickland and her Queens have come 
down in the Catalogues to Mary II. in- 
stead of having long ago completed Queen 
Anne. Lord Mahon has got as far as 
1748 instead of to 1762, with a second 
edition ; whilst the Annual Biography, a 
publication which has been dead at least 
these twelve years, is entered with most 
innocent ignorauce as “ from 1817—1836, 
21 vols. (in progress)."? These have oc- 
curred to us without seeking for them. 
No doubt a hundred others would appear 
upon the slightest investigation. 

But then we are told that what is done 
is ‘‘so complete!’’ It is indeed. We 
will shew what sort of completeness it is 
by four examples, 

i. All the old ballads in the celebrated 


Roxburgh collection are entered separately, 


as if each ballad were a book! More 
‘complete,’ some people will say, than 
sensible. : 

ii. The acts of parliament in the large 
collection of private acts of parliament, 
bound up chronologically in volumes, and 
extending through the reigns of many 
sovereigns, are all entered separately, as 
if each act were a distinct book! And 
they are not entered under the. names of 
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the persons or places to which they relate, 
which might have been occasionally use- 
ful; they lie interred in the catalogue 
without any other sepulchral memorial 
than the name of the sovereign in whose 
reign they were passed. Thus, 

*© An act for discharging the manor or 
lordship of Bexwell, in the county of 
Norfolk, from the several uses, trusts, and 
estates thereof limited in and by the 
marriage settlement of Sir J. Holland, 
Baronet, etc.’’ 
can only be found by a general search 
under the title ‘‘ Great Britain. Anne, 
Queen, etc.”” Of course there are whole 
volumes of such “‘ complete ’’ entries! 

iii. Very nearly a volume of the Cata- 
logue is filled with entries of the following 
kind: 

522 b. to 526 of D. 
De Thiais (H. David). 
See Thiais. 
De Thorame ( ) 
See Thorame. 
De Thou (Jacques Auguste). 
See Thou. 
De Thyerry (Franciscus). 
See Thierry. 
De Tibaldi (Antonio). 
See Tibaldi. 
DeTillemont (Louis Sebastian Le Nain). 
See Le Nain. 
D’Etiolles (Jean Jacques Joseph Leroy). 
See Leroy. 
De Tivoli (J.) Pseud ? 
See Tivoli. 
De Tocqueville (Alexis) Count. 
See Tocqueville. 
De Toledo (Garcia) Duke de Fernan- 
dina, etc. 

See Toledo. 

De Toledo (Melchior Diaz). 
See Diaz. 

De Tonti (Henri). 
See Tonti. 

De Torigny (Robert). 
Sce Robertus de Torinneio. 

De Tormes (Lazarilio). 
See Tormes. 

De Torquemada (Joannes) Cardinal, &c. 
See Turrecremata. 

De Torquemada (Juan) Cardinal, etc. 
See Turrecremata. 

De Torres (Juan Garcia). 
See Garcia. 

Of course a general notice, entered 
under the title DE, would have answered 
the purpose of all the several thousand 
entries of this kind, but that would not 
have accorded with the 91 rules, and be- 
sides, what matters it? The nation pays, 
and in 1895 we—no! not we, our grand- 


children—are to have a Grand Catalogue. 
But, surely convenience, common sense— 
‘* Energy is the characteristic of this 
portion of the department.” It is indeed 
too true. Would that it were an energy 
which allowed itself to be occasionally 
guided by a little common sense ! 

iv. Finally, lest the grave Society of 
Somerset House should deem itself dis- 
paraged by the little attention bestowed 
upon its recently improved and still im- 
proving efforts, and also by way of show- 
ing that nothing is too minute for the 
genius which superintends the vast efforts 
of which our other examples are the 
evidences, we will just quote the follow- 
ing, which may be found under the title 
of “ Academies. Europe. Great Britain 
and Jreland. London. The Society of 
Antiquaries.”’ 

“ Three letters of invitation on occasion 
of the Anniversary election of President, 
Council, and officers of the Society. 1801, 
4and5. London. 4to.”! 

Is not that completeness ? 

How longis such completeness to be tole- 
rated? Only until the public become 
sufficiently aware of the fact that thou- 
sands of pounds of the public money are 
yearly handed over to the gentlemen of 
the Museum to enable them to amuse 
themselves, puzzle other people, and make 
the nation ridiculous. And what is the 
remedy ?—a concise printed Catalogue, 
which would get rid of these ludicrous and 
expensive follies at one fell swoop. The 
birth of the 153 vol. Catalogue will ad- 
vance this result. It renders the over- 
whelming absurdity of the contemplated 
MS. Catalogue palpable. Ifsome 30 or 
40 thousand works catalogued after the 
present fashion require 153 folio volumes, 
how many will be required for 465,000? 
The number has hitherto been modestly 
quoted at 500; we must henceforth rectify 
the calculation by the addition of at least 
1,000. In the mean time, whilst they 
are preparing, the brimming fountain of 
Mr. Panizzi’s energy will probably pour 
forth upon us another 50 or 60 volumes, 
for that number will be necessary (accord- 
ing to his system) to clear up the still 
existing arrears. What those arrears 
amount to it is difficult to calculate. They 
are stated at 1,000 by our friend the 
Atheneum, but surely that must be a mis- 
take. Can it be a misprint of 1,000 for 
10,000? The latter number would be 
nearer the mark.—But our space is ex- 
hausted, and we must delay a few further 
observations upon this subject to our next 
number. 
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NOTES, CORRESPONDENCE, AND LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


Durine September literature sleeps. 
It is the period of general migration ; the 
time when men follow the universal pre- 
cedent of locomotion; and when even the 
few who remain in London, to get up 
magazines and keep the machinery of 
society from altogether standing still, catch 
hasty snatches of relaxation, and long 
with the earnestness of natural desire for 
the day or two’s respite which follows 
upon every recurring publication. New 
books, except a few volumes of Poems, 
a branch of literature which never fails 
and never waits, or except such as can 
be hastily devoured on a railroad, or those 
which furnish instruction to travellers, 
or supply excitement to loungers at water- 
ing-places, do not dare to venture forth. 
London, generally the place of origination 
of every thing new, is compelled to gather 
up and chronicle what is going forward in 
country towns and villages. We no longer 
strike the blow ourselves, but are reduced 
to listen to its echoes. Hence our readers 
will observe that a considerable portion 
of our present Magazine is taken up with 
reports of proceedings at congresses and 
gatherings of antiquaries and archeologists 
in various parts of the country.* One of 
these meetings is that of the AncH.0- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION; and we notice it 
again in this place, on account of a formal 
recommendation which emanated from it, 
that the Council of the Association should 
endeavour to effect a union between the 
two bodies into which for some years past 
the archeologists have been divided. The 
resolution was duly communicated to the 
President of the Institute, and was taken 
into consideration on the 23rd inst. at a 
Meeting of the Central Committee of that 
body. The Committee found themselves, 
as we are informed, estopped from the 
full consideration of the matter by difii- 
culties arising out of the wording of the 
laws of the Society, and came toa Resolu- 
tion that the position and prospects of 
the Institute render inexpedient any es- 
sential modifications of its existing rules 
and management. They disclaim all un- 
friendly feeling towards the Association, 
and offer to receive any of its members 
who may be willing to join them upon the 
terms of an advertisement which may be 
seen on our wrapper. It is too evident 
that any project of union between the 


leading men of the respective parties is 
at present hopeless. We are sorry for it. 
The rivalry has lasted long enough. 
Another point of never-failing literary 
interest which has been, once more, sud- 
denly brought into notice is THe Av- 
THORSHIP OF JuNIUs. For some years 
past the world has been contented to ad- 
mit the Franciscan theory put forth by 
Mr. Taylor in his publication entitled 
Junius Identified, 1816. 8vo. Backed by 
the approval of an able critique in the 
Edinburgh Review, and since confirmed 
by Lords Brougham and Campbell, and 
other professional sifters of evidence, the 
authorship of Sir Philip Francis has been 
accepted by the acquiescing portion of 
the world as a fact all but proved, 
Under the influence of the general con- 
currence, Mr. Taylor’s book proceeded to 
the honours of a second edition, 1818, 
8vo., and his views were thought to 
have lately derived support all but con- 
clusive from information received from 
the widow of Sir Philip Francis, which 
was published by Lord Campbell in his 
Life of Lord Loughborough. Mr. Britton 
endeavoured a little while ago to disturb 
the general acquiescence by reviving the 
claims made on behalf of Colonel Barré ; 
and a new theory, not at all adverse to the 
Franciscans, was lately broached by Sir 
Fortunatus Dwarris (see our present Mag. 
p- 383;) but still the dull silent acqui- 
escence continued, and the belief in Fran- 
cis, in one shape or another, was fast be- 
coming a settled portion of the popular 
creed. Things being in this position, our 
clever contemporary the Atheneum has 
put forth three articles upon the subject 
which have enlivened the dulness of the 
town, and fallen upon all Franciscans like 
a thunderbolt. Sifting the Franciscan evi- 
dence in a free and fearless spirit, the 
able writer of these papers has found 
weaknesses and contradictions innumer- 
able, and diving down into the depths 
of the contemporary newspaper literature 
has brought up invaluable evidence which 
shakes the Dagon Francis on his pe- 
destal, if not from it. Of course we shall 
have a shoal of pamphlets. Replies and 
rejoinders will pour upon us thick as hail. 
In the midst of them we shall give some 
little time to the study of the subject, and 
shall then endeavour to put the matter 


* P.S.—More was intended in this respect than we now find ourselves able to per- , 
form. The reports of the meetings at Dolgelly, at Hurstmonceux, and at Lynn, must be 
deferred ; as well as a report of the active archeological body now at work in Kilkenny, 
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before our readers in a tangible and satis- 
factory form. At present every thing 
connected with it seems to have been set 
adrift. We never remember a more en- 
tire and curious demolition of a general 
acquiescence than has been effected by 
these powerful and striking papers. We 
do not say they have changed men’s opi- 
nions, but they have utterly broken up a 
general feeling of acquiescence in the au- 
thorship of Francis, and set people busily 
at work reading and inquiring on every 
side. In the mean time let us remind our 
friends of two pieces of actual fact which 
seem to have been established just at this 
time, one in our own pages, and the 
other in those of our agreeable and useful 
contemporary Notes and Queries. The 
former relates to the Burkes. Mr. Roche 
reproduces, in our present number (see 
p- 383), Edmund Burke’s emphatic de- 
nial of his being or knowing the author of 
Junius. Can that he got over? Can Sir 
Fortunatus Dwarris reconcile it with the 
Burke portion of his theory? The other 
fact concerns Mr. Taylor. In the last 


number of Notes and Queries, that gen- 
tleman vouches with emphasis as strong 
as Burke’s for his own personal and un- 
aided authorship of Junius Identified, 
which had been called in question. Hence- 
forth that ought not be disputed. 


If in- 
quirers will build up a collection of the 
facts which are indisputable, or are uni- 
versally allowed to be proved, the field of 
controversy would be narrowed and some 
hope be entertained of reaching a satis- 
factory solution. 

We have received from a clever and re- 
spected correspondent the following let- 
ter upon an architectural subject which 
will interest many of our readers, some of 
whom will we hope be able to assist his 
inquiries :-— 

**Mr. Urnspan,—One of the Resro- 
RATIONS now so happily in progress at 
the CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ELYy, under 
the direction of Mr. Scott, consists of the 
complete re-edification of an apsidal chapel, 
abutting upon and opening into the south- 
western transept. The chapel had fallen 
completely into ruins, but yet there were 
sufficient remains of it in its original state 
-to enable the architect to effect a restora- 
tion. This work is, for the most part, 
now completed; for the most part also it 
is highly satisfactory: still one feature 
there is in it, which, on a recent visit to 
Ely, both perplexed and offended me; it 
is this,—the three window-arches which 
are set in the sweep of the semicircular 
apse are pierced through the enormously 
massive wall in such a manner that their 
openings have a slight splay outwards : in 
other words, the openings are smaller at 
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the inner face of the wall than at the outer 
face, and the splays of the window-sides 
consequently recede from the glass, so as 
to diminish the actual apertures in a di- 
rection contrary to that usually adopted. 
The effect is as bad as can be in every re- 
spect. The remains of one side of one 
window-arch (that nearest to the chord of 
the apse towards the south), is the alleged 
authority for this construction. Can any 
of your readers produce any original 
example of a window, or rather of a scries 
of windows, thus constructed? I should 
also be very glad to hear of an original 
window set in a semicircular apse close 
to the spring of the curve in which the 
two sides of the window-arch splay to the 
same angle.—Yours, &c. C. B.”’ 

Tue Surtees Socrety will shortly 
resume its publications, William Hen- 
derson, esq. of Durham, continues Trea- 
surer, and the office of Secretary is filled 
by the Rev. William George Henderson, 
who is at present one of the Proctors of 
the university of Oxford, but will return 
to Durham in a little while as tutor or 
principal of a college in the university 
there. The Society is in future to be 
conducted upon a guinea subscription, 
giving such a number of volumes yearly 
as the funds will afford. Its union with 
the university is considered a great as- 
sistance ; and if it acquires an adequate 
increase of members, it contemplates a 
career of continued usefulness and pros- 
perity. 

Amongst the Poetry of the month, to 
which we have alluded as an exceptional 
class of publication, ever flowing from its 
perennial fountain, is a privately printed 
volume, entitled Poetry and Criticism, 
by Outis (8vo. 1850); a beautiful speci- 
men of the typography of Bradbury and 
Evans, and adorned with pretty wood-cuts, 
principally from classical subjects. The 
work also bears stamped upon its cover 
the arms of Ulster, to signify, probably, 
that the Nobody of the title-page is a 
Baronet in society. Both divisions of the 
book exhibit a mind imbued with the 
learning which is derived from our public 
schools. About half the volume consists 
of a kind of index of the subjects of the 
thirty-three existing Greek Tragedies. 

Amongst books of the same class we 
may also mention Lyrics and Meditations 
by William Gaspey (C. Mitchell. 8vo. 
1850). The author writes in a religious 
spirit and with a good intention, but does 
not ‘ aspire to the heights of poetic in- 
spiration.”’ 

Metrical Musings, or Thoughts on Sa- 
cred Subjects, in Verse. By W. H. Ba- 
thurst, M.A. (Seeleys. 18mo. 1850,) is 
amply described by its title. These mus- 
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ings are the comments in verse of a pious 
clergyman upon the ordinary incidents of 
his ministration, and a variety of common 
texts of scripture. 

A Lyrical Version of the Psalms. By 
the Rev. Frederic Fysh. Vol. I. (See- 
leys 12mo. 1850,) is a nearly literal ren- 
dering from the original in a lyrical mea- 
sure without rhyme. The translator has 
endeavoured to equalize the number of 
feet to the number of ideas in each hemis- 
tich. The present volume contains the 
Psalms from I. to LXXII. The follow- 
ing is an example : 

The heavens declare 

The glory of God: 

And the work of his hands 
The expanse proclaimeth. 
Day unto day 

Doth utter speech : 

And night to night 

Doth publish knowledge. 
There is no speech, 
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And there are no words, 
Bué is their voice not heard ? 
Throughout the earth 
Extends their line : 
To the end of the world their sentences, 
In them hath he placed 
A tent for the sun ; 
And he resembles a bridegroom 
Issuing forth from his chamber : 
He exults as a hero 
To run a race. 
From the end of heaven is his egress : 
To the end of heaven is his circuit : 
And nothing is hid from his heat. 


The Gamester, a Tale of 1845, and 
other Poems. (G. Earle. &vo. 1850.) 
In the Gamester the author “ seeks to 
show how a young man may be deceived 
in his estimate of mankind, and how ra- 
pidly vice and crime grow upon men, 
through the examples shown by worthless 
associates,’’ , Melancholy truths, here en- 
forced with good intention. 
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Milton. A Sheaf of Gleanings after 
his biographers and annotators: 1. Gene- 
alogical investigation. 2. Notes on some 
ofhis poems. By Joseph Hunter. 12mo.— 
Archdeacon Todd stated in his Biography 
of our great poet, principally it would 
seem upon the ultimate authority of Au- 
brey, that Milton’s grandfather was ‘‘ un- 
der-ranger or keeper of the forest of 
Shotover, near Halton in Oxfordshire, 
and probably resided in the village of Mil- 
ton in that neighbourhood.’”’ He had be- 
fore stated, that this same person was “a 
bigoted papist,’’ and ‘ disinherited ”’ his 
son, the father of the poet, because he 
abjured the errors of popery. Mr. Hunter 
finds in the Recusant Rolls among the 
records of the Exchequer, that, in the 43rd 
Elizabeth, mention is made of Richard 
Milton of Stanton St. John, yeoman, as 
being fined on the 13th July, 1601, in the 
sum of 60/. for not having resorted to his 
parish church for the three months fol- 
lowing the 6th December, 1600; and that 
afterwards he was fined again in the same 
amount for not having attended church 
from the 13th July, 1601, to the 4th Oc- 
tober following. Stanton St. John is on 
the borders of Shotover forest. In the 
19th Elizabeth, 1577, this same person is 
assessed to a subsidy among the inhabit- 
ants of Stanton St. John in the sum of 
three pounds, on goods only, as if he had 
no lands. Mr. Hunter does not find any 
mention of a Milton having held any 
Office in the forest, although a Rowland 


Milton and a Robert Milton, both living 
in the neighbourhood of Stanton St. John, 
the former in 1591 and the latter about 
the same time, are proved to have had 
separate transactions with the officers of 
the forest. Future researches will proba- 
bly establish that the recusant Richard 
Milton of Stanton was the poet’s grand- 
father, although the poet himself, who was 
uncertain as to the name of his grandfather, 
rather thought it was John. There is 
very little evidence that the poet was de- 
scended, as is generally asserted, from the 
‘* Miltons of Milton,’’ a family of some 
consideration in Oxfordshire and Bucks 
in the fifteenth century. Over the door 
of the poet’s father’s office, as a scrivener, 
there hung a spread eagle as a house sign, 
and a small silver seal is in the possession 
of Mr. Disney, which came from the poet’s 
family,and bears engraved upon it a spread 
eagle, or rather an eagle having two heads 
displayed, with a lion’s gamb grasping an 
eagle’s head erased, for a crest. Now 
these were the arms but not the crest of 
the Miltons of Shropshire and the arms 
and crest of the Myltons of Oxon; and 
their presumed assumption by the Miltons 
of Bread Street is the only fact which leads 
to the inference that they claimed to be de- 
scended from the ‘‘ Miltons of Milton.’’ It 
seems to us to be worth very little. Unless 
there is more evidence upon the subject 
than that contained in Aubrey’s life of the 
poet, the father’s use of the sign of the 
spread eagle is not of much moment. 
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Aubrey does not state that the father as- 
sumed that sign, or himself placed it over 
his office door, but simply that it was the 
accustomed or recognised distinctive sign 
of the house in which he lived. His words 
are, ‘‘ His son John was born in Bread 
Street, in London, at the Spread Eagle, 
which was his house ; he had also in that 
street another house the Rose, and other 
houses in other places.’’ The sign was a 
mere indication equivalent to our modern 
number ; and, for any thing that appears, 
the Spread Eagle may have been the sign 
of the house for centaries before it came 
into possession of the poet’s father. 

Of Milton’s father Mr. Hunter has 
gathered little that is new. With kind 
tolerance he prints the good scrivener’s 
sonnet addressed to John Lane, which 
miserable nonsense has remained in manu- 
script up to this time, and will pro- 
bably never be printed again unless in 
scorn. From his father Milton may have 
derived his love of music, but in the 
father certainly neither the love nor the 
music was married to immortal verse. 

Over the mother of the poet there rests 
a darkness impervious to all genealogical 
inquirers ; even her maiden surname is 
unknown. Her great son says of her, that 
she was a woman universally esteemed, 
and especially known throughout her 
neighbourhood for liberality in alms- 
giving. Our own pages*—the record (we 
may say it without any improper boasting) 
of so much that is valuable—contain the 
evidence of her death on the 3rd August, 
1637, and her interment in the church of 
Horton in Buckinghamshire. Her chris- 
tian name was that of the mother of the 
faithful Sara, and she was the parent 
of five children, of whom he who has 
made her name for everillustrious through- 
out the world was the second child and the 
eldest son. This is all that is known of 
her. How brief and yet how beautiful a 
history! Imagination must be allowed to 
picture the mother of a son so fair as hav- 
ing been pre-eminent in beauty. Sweet 
smiles, and gentle speech, and ready tears, 
and above all a trustful loving heart, 
belong to the character given to her by 
her son ; and who will deny to the mother 
of John Milton an intellect by which all 
these attractive excellences must have 
been regulated and applied to their best 
of purposes? We ourselves care not 
whether she was a Caston, or a Bradshaw, 
or a Hoghton. Right honourable, beyond 
all honours of genealogy, will she be for 
ever amongst women: unhappy only in 
this, that, although she may have listened 





* Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Lvit. 
p: 779. 
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with a proud delight to Comus, and L’Al- 
legro, and Penseroso, and Lycidas, a pre- 
mature departure deprived her of a know- 
ledge of the heights and —— to which 
that wondrous faculty could penetrate 
which he to whom she had given birth 
possessed. 

Several manuscript entries in books 
present interesting evidence of facts in the 
life of Milton. The first to be mentioned 
isacopy of Fitzherbert’s Natura Brevium, 
ed. 1584. This book first belonged to 
another poet of the same initials and the 
same christian name, and who also for- 
sook the law for the company of the 
muses,—John Marston. From him it 
came—it is not known how—into the pos- 
session of Milton, who inscribed on the‘ 
title-page, in his beautiful handwriting, 


Joh’es Milton: me possidet. 


And on a fly-leaf at the beginning, i in the 
same hand, 


» Det Christus studiis vela secunda meis. 


But this is not all, for a little lower on the 
same page we find in another hand, 


Det Christus studiis vela secunda tuis. 


‘We can hardly doubt,’”’ remarks Mr. 
Hunter, ‘‘that this was written by the 
father, with whose handwriting I am not 
acquainted.’ 

This seems to prove what, under the 
circumstances, was to be expected, that 
the son designed to study the law, and 
was encouraged in the design by his father. 
But the scheme was abortive. The Muses 
had marked the student for their own, and 
the father was wise enough not to press 
the fruitless purpose ;— 

nor did thy will 
Condemn me to the tedious law’s pursuit, 
Nor chain my ear to clients’ idle tongues ; 
But, more desirous to enrich my mind, 
Far from the haunts of men, my willing youth 
Thou ledst apart to silent pensive shades, 
By wild Aonia’s streams ; and there didst leave 
Thy grateful son companion to the Muse. 

Another book which pertains to Milton’s 
biography is the Album of a family then 
settled at Geneva, which contains the fol- 
lowing entry in the hand of Milton, partly 
from his own Comus ;— 

If virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 
Celum non animum muto, dum trans mare 
curro.—JOANNES MILTONIUvs, Anglus. 

Junii 10°, 1639. 

Tt would seem that he was then on his 
return to England, where, upon the evi- 
dence of a third volume, he is said to have 
arrived in August 1639. This third 
volume is a Bible, thought to have been 
the companion of his continental travels. 
On the margins of it he had made several 
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manuscript entries, one supposed to refer 
to the defeat of Lord Conway by General 
Lesley, mentioned in our Magazine for 
April last, p. 352. We must refer for an 
account ofthis Bible, and for some remarks 
to which it gave rise, to our Magazine 
for 1792, pp. 789, 900, and to that for 
1800, p. 199. 

On his return to London Milton took 
up his abode, first, for a short time, in a 
lodging in St. Bride’s Churchyard, Fleet 
Street, and afterwards in a Garden House 
in Aldersgate Street. In both these places 
he occupied himself in tuition. Mr. 
Hunter finds traces of him in his second 
residence in the Records of the Poll-tax in 
the Exchequer for the year 1641, and in 
a ‘collection for Ireland’’ in the year 
following. He is described in the poll- 
tax record as ‘‘ Jo. Milton, gent.’’ paying 
tax for himself and Jane Yates his only 
servant. He is enumerated with the re- 
sidents of ‘‘The second precinct of St. 
Botolf parish,’’? and among his immediate 
neighbours are mentioned Mrs. Palla- 
vicini, widow; Sir Thomas Cecil; Dr. 
Alexander Gill, Milton’s schoolmaster at 
St. Paul’s; and Theodore Diodati, doctor 
of physic. His contribution for Ireland 
was 41., being the only contribution in his 
precinct which exceeded 2/. This liberal 
offering “ may be taken as some proof of 
the zeal with which he entered at the 
beginning of the struggle into political 
affairs; this contribution being really a 
strong manifestation against the king.’’ 

The family history of Mary Powel, 
Milton’s first wife, has been investigated 
with great minuteness by Archdeacon 
Todd. Mr. Hunter adds various addi- 
tional particulars, and prints Birch’s copy 
of the notes in another book illustrative 
of Milton’s history, namely, his first wife’s 
Bible, in which he had entered the dates 
of the births of all their children. The 
book when seen by Birch, January 6, 
1749-50, was in the possession of Mrs. 
Foster, Milton’s grand-daughter, who kept 
a chandler’s shop in Cock Lane, near 
Shoreditch church. 

Of the connections of the poet’s second 
wife, Catherine Woodcock, his “ late es- 
poused saint,’’ nothing is known with 
certainty. The poet’s third wife, the wife 
of his blindness and old age, was Elizabeth 
Minshul, conjectured to have come of the 
Minshuls of Stoke, a good family in the 
county of Chester. But this has lately 
been shewn to be a mistake. A corre- 
spondent of the Atheneum (September 
29, 1849) furnished information from 
documents in his possession, which Mr. 
Hunter has applied to establish that she 
was descended from ‘‘ a family which had 
been seated on a small estate at Wistaston 
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near Nantwich from the time of Elizabeth, 
but of a very different rank from the 
Minshuls of Stoke.’’ There seems a diffi- 
culty as to the date of her death, which 
probably the correspondent of the Athe- 
num can clear up. He states that her 
will was dated August 27, 1727, and was 
proved the 10th October following, so that 
she must have died between those dates ; 
but Mr. Hunter adduces her funeral 
sermon preached by Isaac Kimber on the 
10th March, 1726. 

Milton’s only brother Christopher was 
knighted and made a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in 1686, being then seventy years 
of age, and a puisne judge of the Common 
Pleas in the year following. Dr. John- 
son says that, “his constitution being too 
weak for business, he retired before any 
disreputable compliances became neces- 
sary.’’ Le Neve,as quoted by Mr. Hunter, 
says that ‘‘ he was a lawyer in Suffolk, not 
a considerable one, but being a Papist was 
promoted at this time.’”” Oldmixon, we 
may add, speaks more plainly and with 
the coarse bitterness of party spirit. 
‘* Christopher Milton was an unworthy 
brother of the great poet John Milton. 
He starved by his practice, and, to mend 
his market, turned Papist. He was one 
of the dullest fellows that ever appeared 
with a bar-gown upon his back in Wegt- 
minster Hall. But being ‘of the King’s 
religion,’ a phrase now used at court and 
elsewhere, he was thought fit to be made 
a knight and a judge.’’* (Hist. Stuarts, 
fol. 1739, p. 708.) 

Milton’s last residence—the house in 
which he wrote or completed Paradise 
Lost, Paradise Regained, and Sampson 
Agonistes—was in the Artillery Walk or 
Wall leading to Bunhill Fields. Mr. 
Hunter finds him mentioned as residing 
there in an account of hearth-money 
for the year ending Lady Day, 1674. 
He there appears as ‘‘ John Melton,’’ 
occupying a house charged for four 
hearths. His is the ninth house in the 
order in which they are set down in 
the roll. It is described elsewhere as 
‘situate against the Artillery Ground,’’ 
and in another place as ‘‘ opposite to the 
Artillery-garden wall.’’ Here in darkness 
and obscurity, badly tended by undutiful 
children, but happy in his wife, he passed 


* He was made a judge when the King 
wanted a bench which would sanction his 


dispensing power. The King told one of 
the dismissed judges that he thought he 
could have twelve judges who agreed with 
him in opinion. ‘‘ Twelve judges your 
majesty may,’’ was the reply, “ but not 
twelve lawyers.’’ Sir Christopher Milton 
was one of the twelve, 
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the last years of his life, and enriched our 
literature with some of its noblest works. 
The is a classic one, and, if possible, 
should be identified. 

Besides treating of the various subjects 
we have thus cursorily run through, Mr. 
Hunter adds some pleasant and ingenious 
notes on Milton’s works. We have room 
only to state the substance of two of them. 
In Lycidas there is an obscure but cele- 
brated passage respecting ‘‘ the great 
vision of the guarded mount,” which was 
cleared up by Thomas Warton in a note 
of great value, and shewn to allude to 
Mount St. Michael in Cornwall; but still 
there remained a difficulty as to the places 
mentioned in the succeeding line : 


Looks tow’rd Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 


Where were those places ? Warton did not 
answer the question, but Archdeacon Todd 
found Namancos in an old map as the name 
of a place near Cape Finisterre. Bayona’s 
hold has been universally thought to apply 
either to Bayonne, or to. Bayona in Galicia. 
But these are not places which might be 
discovered over the ocean with no land 
intervening, if an eye on the top of Mount 
St. Michael could reach so far. Mr. 
Hunter has found in an old book of Pilot- 
age, printed at Amsterdam in 1662, and 
again in 1676, with the title ‘‘ The Light- 
ening Column or Sea Mirrour,” near the 
extreme point of Cape Finisterre, “ the 
haven of Seche, or Corcovia,’’? which is 
*¢ called by the Dutch shipmasters Corck 
Bayone.”’ 

Again, in Paradise Lost, iii. 349, is a 
well known passage about the amaranth : 
Immortal amarant, a flower which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom; but soon for man’s offence 
To Heaven removed, &c. 


Mr. Hunter, in a course of a valuable 
note, inquires, “‘ Was this a purely original 
conception of the mind of Milton? Had 
any one before him imagined a plant of 
heavenly growth, bestowed on it the name 
of amaranth, and represented it as having 
been transplanted to the earthly Paradise, 
and there to have remained as long as 
Paradise was the scene of innocence? I 
propose it as a theme for others, not as a 
question which I can pretend to set at 
rest.” 

We need not recommend this little work 
to our readers. Its subject, and the brief 
comment we have given upon some of the 
topics which it handles, will insure it a 
favourable reception with every lover of 
our classic literature. 


Dr. Johnson: His Religious Life and 
his Death; by the author of Dr. Hook- 
well, &c. 12ma, 1850.—A comment upon 
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the character of Dr. Johnson, with illus- 
trative notes and examples derived from 
a miscellaneous but not very recondite 
course of reading. 


Memoirs and Papers of Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, K.B. Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the court 
of Great Britain to the court of Prussia 
Jrom 1756 to 1771. By Andrew Bisset. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1850.—Sir Andrew Mitchell 
was born on the 15th April, 1708. He 
was son of the Rev. William Mitchell, 
a minister of the established church of 
Scotland, and one of the preachers at St. 
Giles’s or the High Church of Edinburgh. 
When under age Andrew Mitchell was 
married to his cousin, Barbara Mitchell, 
only daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Mitchell, of Thainston, in Aberdeenshire. 
The lady died early in 1728, leaving an 
only daughter, who did not live to grow 
up to womanhood. The early death, of 
his beautiful wife threw a gloom over the 
after-life of the youthful widower. Aban- 
doning his country and the study of Scot- 
tish law, ‘‘he sought relief for his dis- 
tracted mind in change of scene,’’ and 
passed several years in various parts of 
the continent of Europe. He returned to 
England in 1732. In January 1733 he 
entered of the Middle Temple, and was 
called to the bar on the 12th May, 1738. 
In 1742 he resigned the practice of Eng- 
lish law on being appointed under-secre- 
tary to the Marquess of Tweeddale, Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland. In 1747 he 
was returned to parliament for the county 
of Aberdeen. In 1751 he was one of the 
commissioners sent to Brussels for the 
purpose of settling a treaty of commerce 
with Holland. In 1754 he was returned 
to Parliament for the Elgin district of 
burghs, for which he continued member 
up to his death, and in 1756 was sent to 
Berlin as envoy to the King of Prussia. 
He remained in Prussia, with one brief 
period of return to England on account 
of the state of his health, until his death 
on the 28th January, 1771. He expired 
and was buried at Berlin. 

The period of his residence in Prussia 
comprised the great Seven Years’ War, 
during which he had the most intimate 
acquaintance with the whole course of 
events, and with the actual condition of the 
affairs of Frederick the Great. Mitchell’s 
papers have consequently been regarded 
as amongst the most valuable materials 
for the history of that memorable struggle, 
and those of them which were considered 
the most important were purchased from 
his representatives for the British Museum 
in 1810. They were used by Lord Dover 
and by other authors who have treated of 
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that period, and a good many of the most 
important were published by Sir Henry 
Ellis in the fourth volume of his second 
series of Original Letters. 

The present editor is descended from 
the family of Mitchell’s wife, and has 
been led to compile the present work by 
the interest which arises from that con- 
nection. His materials consist not only 
of the papers in the British Museum, but 
of those also which remain in the posses- 
sion of Mitchell’s present representative; 
and he has added to his work a biogra- 
phical notice of two celebrated brothers, 
exiles from Scotland on account of the 
rebellion of 1715, George Keith the last 
Earl Marischal of Scotland, and James 
Keith, Field Marshal in the service of 
Prussia. 

Mr. Bisset’s work contains a great deal 
of valuable matter, and will take its stand 
amongst our recognised collections of his- 
torical materials. Mitchell himself, al- 
though a very useful and perhaps even a 
distinguished person in his station, was 
no man to make a book about; but his 
papers contain many things of very high 
interest and curiosity. Thiebault has pre- 
served the only personal traits of Mitchell 
which we possess in his Anecdotes of 
Frederick If. Chalmers extracted them 


for his Biographical Dictionary. 


Pinacothece Historica Specimen: sive 
Miustrium quorundam Ingenia, Mores, 
Fortune, ad Inscriptionum formam ex- 
presse. Auctore F. Kilvert, A.M. Pars 
II, 1850.—The pregnant brevity and fixed 
character of the Latin language stamp on 
it a preference for inscriptions. We are 
struck with the simplicity and concise. 
ness of the ancient classic specimens. 
The Latin inscriptions of modern times 
have too often deviated from the simple 
and concise forms of antiquity, and run 
into a style more diffuse and circuitous. 
Emanuel Thesaurus and his imitators 
adopted a style of inscriptions remarkable 
for points and antitheses more ingenious 
in matter than wise, more verbose than 
pure in diction. In our own country Parr 
and Routh, treading in the steps of anti- 
quity and following the precepts of Mor- 
celli, revived with success, more especially 
the latter literary veteran, the elegant 
simplicity of classical inscription writing. 
Mr. Kilvert has adopted a middle path, 
disregarding a rigid adherence to anti- 
quity, but steering clear, in general, of 
the conceits of Emanuel Thesaurus and 
his affected imitators; and the former 
portion of this Pinacotheca gained the 
approbation of that severe critic and dis- 
tinguished Latinist the late Bishop Cople- 
stone. We have perused Mr. Kilvert’s 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXIV. 
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little work with a considerable degree of 
pleasure. It were easy to point out 
several peccadilloes in Latinity, and we 
may also be disposed to praise some of 
those characters he has blamed ; but of this 
we are sure, that the author is a constant 
friend of virtue and good morals, and a 
man of pleasing genius and elegant scho- 
larship. We thank him for this second 
part of his labours, and subjoin as spe- 
cimens of his powers of delineation of 
character and of his handling of the Latin 
the following inscriptions :— 
P. 44. 


GEORGIUS . HORNE 
vir . indole . mitissima 
ingenio . literis . humanioribus . exculto 
pietati . Christianae 
summo . studio . deditus 
Israelitici . psaltae . cantica 
eodem . quo . scripta. sunt. affectu . explanata 
perpetuo. Ecclesiae . emolumento 
commendavit 
concionibus . insuper . flexanimis 
auditoribus . cum . utilitate . delectationem 
peperit . 
P. 122, 


ISAACUS . NEWTON 
ingenio . praeter . ceteros . sagaci 
et . mathematicae . studiis 
addicto 
conjectura . feliciter . usus 
reconditam . eruit . rationem 
qua . rerum . universitatis . artificium 
continetur 
quinetiam . ratiocinium . illud . subtile 
excultum . dedit 
quo . mundi . magnitudo 
astrorum . ambitus . spatia . meatus 
ad. calculos . revocantur 
his . artibus 
quum. omnes, omnium , temporum. et. 
nationum 
homines . antecelleret 
certissimum . illud . praestantis . ingenii 
specimen . edidit 
quod . DIVINI . ARTIFICIS 
potentiam . sapientiam . bonitatem 
stupens . agnosceret . pronus . adoraret 
coram . ejusdem . oraculis 
angelorum , ritu 
oculorum . aciem . obnuberet 
ori. manum . admoveret. 


The Decline of England. By Ledru 
Rollin. Vol. IJ, 8vo.—After completing 
his collection of the crimes and miseries 
of wretched, wicked England, Monsieur 
Ledru Rollin concludes with a comparison 
between our unhappy country and the 
beautiful and glorious France, “rich in 
natural treasures, marvellously defended, 
alimented by the blood of the north and 
by the blood of the south, powerful in her 
acquired knowledge, which surpasses that 
of all other nations, and wonderfully en- 
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dowed with genius.’’ The progress of this 
great country is impeded—so the author 
thinks—solely by “ the mere accident of a 
crisis, in which she has disputed for nearly 
half a century the reign of justice and 
equality amongst men.’’ Mons. Ledru 
Rollin is counting anxiously the hours 
ere “the pigmies’’ who are at present 
striving to stop the glorious stream of 
revolution are engulphed in a new con- 
vulsion, and he is recalled to fight the 
battle of equality. 


A practical Treatise on the Law of Cor- 
porations in general, as well aggregate as 
sole. By James Grant, of the Middle 
Temple, esq. royal 8vo. 1850.—This is a 
laborious compilation of great usefulness 
to the practical lawyer and to all officers 
and members of corporations. The fol- 
lowing extract contains information upon 
a subject of present interest which will be 
found serviceable in many quarters. 

«¢ Edward III. in the 8th, 14th, 50th, 
and 51st years of his reign visited Oxford 
by commissions; Prynne’s Animadver- 
sions on 4th Inst. pp. 346, 355, 358, 360, 
361, 363; vide what seems to be a recog- 
nition by parliament of the power of the 
crown to regulate and determine disputes 
between the Universities and strangers, 
50 Edw. III. in Cotton’s Tower Records, 
102, 103. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
declared to be visitor of the University of 
Oxford by letters patent of Richard II., 
A.D. 1568 [?], after solemn argument 
before the King himself in parliament, and 
it was decided, and the decision enrolled 
in parliament, and afterwards established 
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by act of parliament, 13th Hen. 4, that the 
archbishop was visitor of that university ; 
1, Burn’s Eccles. Law, 478 edit. Phillim ; 
Rot. Parl. p. 3. memb. 9; Prynne’s Ani- 
madversions on 4th Inst. pp. 367, 368. 

“In 12 Car. I. Archbishop Laud as- 
serted the right with respect to both uni- 
versities, and the cause was heard before 
the King in council; and it was declared 
to be granted on all hands that the King 
had an undoubted right to visit the uni- 
versities, but the King in council adjudged 
the right to belong also to the archbishop 
by himself or his commissary, as often as 
any great emergent cause should move 
him ; the chancellor of either university 
being allowed to appear by proxy in the 
Visitatorial Court ; Rushw. Collect. 324; 
Com. Dig. Visitor, A.1,A.5; 4T. R. 
241, note (per L’d Mansfield, C. J.); 
Cockman v. Mather, 1 Barnard, 14, 

‘* Oxford seems to have been visited by 
the crown temp. Ric. IT. and Edw. VI. 

‘¢ So was Cambridge in the reign of the 
latter, 2 T. R. 290; 4 T. R. 237; so in 
5 Mary by commission to Cardinal Pole ; 
so temp. Hen. VIII. by Cromwell; and 37th 
Hen. VIII., by Dr. Parker the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and others, 1 Dyer, Priv. Un. Camb. 
471; so 12 Eliz. by commissioners, when 
the crown gave new statutes by which the 
University is at present chiefly governed ; 
3 Jac. I., some further statutes were 
granted, vid. 3 Burr. 1650; Burn’s Ec- 
cles. Law, tit. Colleges; Brief Historical 
Notices of the Interference of the Crown 
by G. E. Corrie, Cambridge, 1839 ; Origin 
of Universities by H. Malden, London, 
1835 ; Ayl. Hist. Oxf. ; 1 Dy. Privil. Un. 
Camb. 154, pp. 10, 11, 12.” (p. 517, n.) 
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ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 

Aug. 10. At the anniversary, Mr. M. 
Ure in the chair, a satisfactory report 
from the council was read, 129,594 per- 
sons had visited the gardens during the 
year ending on the lst of August, and 
several works of importance had been un- 
dertaken during the season, among which 
was a hothouse, erected especially for the 
cultivation of the Victoria Regia, lately 
introduced from South America. The 
auditors’ report of the receipts and ex- 
penditure exhibited a considerable increase 
of income as compared with preceding 
years. The total receipts had amounted 
to 14,1807. 16s., of which the expenditure 
fell short by 3,700/. 9s. 2d. The sum 
subscribed by the Fellows upon the de- 
pentures of the society for the formation 


of the gardens and the redemption of its 
debts was 18,5507. The following noble- 
men and gentlemen were elected into the 
council for the year 1851 :—The Duke of 
Beaufort, Sir Edward Kerrison, Mr. J. 
Olive, Mr. J. Hardwicke, Mr. J. Hey- 
wood, M.P., the Bishop of Durham, Lord 
Sondes, and Viscount Hardinge. The 
Duke of Norfolk was re-elected president, 
and Mr. E. Marjoribanks, treasurer. 


The sale of the pictures forming the 
gallery of the late King of Holland com- 
menced at the Hague on Monday the 12th 
August. The interest attaching to the 
dispersion of this great collection filled 
the Dutch capital with visitors, and the 
palace was crowded during the period of 
the public view, The sale took place in 
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the great hall of the palace,—a noble 
Gothic room of 80 feet long and about 
40 feet wide, with a lofty roof of carved 
oak. All the distinguished amateurs and 
collectors of Europe were present. The 
sale included 352 lots of pictures, and 
368 of statues, busts, and drawings. The 
total sums realised by the sale are stated 
as follows: The first day’s sale brought 
9,511. 7s. 3d.—the second, 9,436/. 13s, 
4d.—the third, 17,500/. 16s. 8d.—the 
fourth, 8,447/. 18s. 4d.—and the fifth, 
we believe, upwards of 50,0007. This will 
give a total of about 96,000/., inde- 
pendently of the Raphael drawings and 
the sculptures. The pictures have been 
widely distributed: Prussia, Frankfort, 
and Paris coming in for their share. The 
Emperor of Russia’s agent, it is said, was 
authorised to purchase to the extent of 
60,0007. The English Government was 
not represented, but the Marquess of Hert- 
ford wrung many lots frum the Czar at 
any price.—The celebrated Barbarigo Gal- 
lery at Venice, which comprised, amongst 
other master-pieces, seventeen paintings 
of Titian,—the Magdalen, Venus, St. Se- 
bastian, the famous portraits of the Doge 
Barbarigo, of Philip XIV. &c., has been 
lately purchased by the court of Russia 
for 560,000f. 


THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

The long promised experimental opera- 
tions for establishing a continuous system 
of telegraphic communication between 
Great Britain and the continent by means 
of wires sunk between Dover and Calais 
have been carried into effect. The wire 
was carried across by the Goliah steam- 
ship, with Dr. Reid, Mr. J. C. Wollaston, 
C.E., and several gentlemen on board. 
The 30 miles of telegraphic wire is 1-10th 
of an inch in diameter, and encased in a 
covering of gutta percha, the thickness of 
a little finger ; it was coiled round a large 
cylinder or drum amidships 15 feet by 7, 
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and made good to 300 yards of the same 
wire inclosed in a leaden tube on shore, 
to prevent it being bruised by the shingle 
on the beach. The vessel steamed out in 
a direct track for Cape Grisnez, 21 miles 
across the channel, the nearest landmark 
to the English coast, and lying midway 
between Calais and Boulogne. The wire 
weighed five tons, and the cylinder two. 
The vessel was preceded by Captain Bul- 
lock, R.N., of her Majesty’s steam-ship 
Widgeon, who accompanied the experi- 
menters as a pilot. The wire was con- 
tinuously streamed out over aroller at the 
stern of the vessel, the men at every 16th 
of a mile being busily engaged in riveting 
on to the wire square leaden clamps or 
weights of from 14lb. to 24lb., and which 
had the effect of sinking the wire in the 
bottom of the sea, which on the English 
coast commences at a depth of 30 feet, 
and goes on varying from that to 100 
and 180 feet; which latter, or 30 fa- 
thoms, is anywhere the greatest depth. 
The only conjectured difficulty was at 
a point in midchannel called the Ridge, 
between which and another inequality, 
called the Varne, there is a deep subma- 
rine valley, surrounded by shifting sands, 
the one being 17 miles in length and the 
other 12, and in their vortex ships lose 
their anchors, and the trolling nets of 
fishermen are frequently lost. Over this, 
however, the wire was successfully sub~ 
merged, and at half past eight p.m. the 
complete connexion of the under-water 
wire with that left at Dover was run up 
the face of the cliff, on the coast of 
France, and complimentary interchanges 
were passed between France and England, 
under the waters of the strait. We are 
sorry to add, that, ina day or two after 
its completion, a fracture in the wire, near 
the French coast, has caused an inter- 
ruption in the communication, which we 
hope will be but temporary. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of this association 
has been held at Manchester and Lancas- 
ter, under the presidency of James Hey- 
wood, esq. M.P., F.R.S. The first meet- 
ing was on Monday the 19th of August, 
when the President opened the proceed- 
ings with an address; and Mr. Arthur 
Ashpitel read a memoir on the architec- 
ture and history of Manchester Cathe- 
dral, which has been printed entire in 
The Builder for Aug. 24. He remarked 


that the incrustation of the church with 
chantries gives it the most picturesque 
effect, unlike any other he knew in Eng- 
land, except Chichester and a portion of 
St. Michael’s at Coventry. The choir is 
of remarkable beauty, and the woodwork 
extremely elegant.—Mr. George Godwin 
drew attention to the dangerous state of 
the tower. 

At an evening meeting, T. J. Petti- 
grew, esq. F.R.S. delivered a discourse 
on the study of archeology and the parti- 
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cular objects of the Association ; and J. 
R. Planché, esq. F.S.A. followed with a 
paper on the Stanley Crest. After allud- 
ing to the legend told in the genealogical 
poem written by bishop Stanley in the 
sixteenth century, and which forms the 
groundwork of one of the local romances 
written by the late Mr. Roby of Rochdale, 
Mr. Planché referred to the paper on 
this subject communicated by Mr. Orme- 
rod, the historian of Cheshire, to the Col- 
lectanea Topographica et Genealogica 
(vol, vii. 1841), which fully proves the 
fabulous character of ‘‘ the Stanley le- 
gend,” in respect of its genealogy. Mr. 
Planché stated that the families of Cul- 
cheth, Holcroft, and Riseley, all bore the 
bird and child, not as a crest but as a 
coat. He was inclined to derive the whole 
by descent from Gilbert de Culcheth, who 
lived temp. Hen. III. ‘‘ His impression 
was that this singular crest would be dis- 
covered to be but an Anglo-Norman rebus 
of the name of a Saxon ancestor, and that 
it was a cognizance of one of the families 
of Ailward Pincerna or Le Boteler, which 
was assumed by, or granted to, the Cul- 
cheths for a coat, and the Lathams as 
heirs-general for a crest, surmounting the 
arms of Boteler.’’ 

The Rev. J. C. Bruce, M.A. commu- 
nicated a paper on the structure of the 
Norman castle in England, which has been 
published in The Builder of the 31st Aug. 
and some comments made by Mr. Wright 
in the Literary Gazette of the same date. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 20, an excursion was 
made to Whalley abbey, and the Roman 
town of Ribchester; from whence the 
party proceeded to Lancaster; where an 
evening meeting was held, and Mr. Planché 
read a paper on the Badges of the House 
of Lancaster, in which he suggested that 
the rose was originally adopted in allusion 
to the country of Eleanor of Provence, the 
mother of Edward the First. 

Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A. read a 
paper on the history of Witchcraft. He 
stated his belief that Hilda, in Bulwer’s 
romance of Harold, is a correct picture of 
an Anglo-Saxon witch. The English 
witches of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are representations of Anglo- 
Saxon witches degraded to the lowest 
pitch ; for it is curious how little, down 
to the latest period, these English super- 
stitions had borrowed from the highly- 
wrought doctrines of witchcraft which 
were promulgated on the continent. It 
was in the reign of James I. that Lan- 
cashire became famous in the annals of 
sorcery. ‘‘ The Lancashire witches are 
well known by the admirable volume of 
Mr. Crossley, published by the Chetham 
Society, and by the no less admirable 
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romance of Mr. Ainsworth. Although 
a curious narrative, there is absolutely 
nothing in it which should have given 
it so great a pre-eminence over the 
numerous other cases of witchcraft of the 
day: yet it was made the subject of a 
drama by two celebrated writers, one, 
Thomas Heywood, who lived at the time, 
and the other, Thomas Shadwell, at the 
latter end of the century; and was so 
generally celebrated that it became in a 
manner the popular representative of this 
class of stories, and the history of the 
Lancashire witches was for two centuries 
one of the favourite chap books that 
were hawked about the country. If I 
might offer an opinion as to the reason of 
this extraordinary popularity, I would 
suggest that the wild forest of Pendle 
may have been celebrated for its witches 
long before the occurrences alluded to. 
One would like to know the popular 
legends which probably once existed in 
connexion with this spot. The Malkin’s 
Tower, at which the witches of Lanea- 
shire and Yorkshire were accustomed to 
assemble, was perhaps something more 
than an accidental meeting-place. It 
seems to bespeak an older celebrity in the 
history of English superstition, and may 
perhaps have been a spot consecrated to 
worship in times before the light of the 
gospel had reached the shores of Saxon 
England.” 

George Godwin, esq. F.R.S. communi- 
cated some remarks on the true architec- 
tural meaning of the word Barbacan, on 
which considerable confusion still pervades 
our dictionaries and encyclopedias. It ap- 
pears indeed to have been used in various 
senses. Sometimes it was merely a pro- 
jection of timber, like a pentice (see the 
engravings of the Bastard of Burgundy’s 
badge, with Mr. Planché’s accompanying 
remarks, in our Magazine for March 
1839) : sometimes it was an outwork built 
of stone. Such must have been the Bar- 
bacan which still leaves its name to one 
of the streets of London. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 21, an excursion 
was made to Furness Abbey, when a lecture 
was read by Mr. Edmund Sharpe, architect, 
of Lancaster. He first developed the prin- 
ciples of his system, by which he divides 
our ancient ecclesiastical architecture into 
seven periods, two of them during the 
Romanesque style, the Saxon and Norman; 
and five of them during the Gothic style, 
the Transitional, Lancet, Geometrical, 
Curvilinear, and Rectilinear. The Norman 
period prevailed for seventy years, frem 
1066 to 1145; the Lancet for forty-five, 
from 1145 to 1190; the duration of the 
remaining periods are stated in our report 
of Mr. Sharpe’s lecture at Lincoln, in our 
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Magazine for Sept. 1848. He next pro- 
ceeded to describe the features of a Cis- 
tercian abbey. The rules of this order, 
originally drawn up by the early abbats, 
and from time to time enlarged, related 
not only to discipline and mode of life, 
but also to the choice of site, the archi- 
tecture and form of their buildings, and 
the degree and nature of their ornament 
and internal decoration; and from these 
rules there was scarcely a single variation 
within the two first centuries of the ex- 
istence of the order. First, as to site, it 
was ordained that abbeys should never be 
built in towns, or even in hamlets, but in 
secluded valleys, remote from the haunts 
of men. All who remember any of our 
Cistercian abbeys will notice how strictly 
this rule was complied with—they gene- 
rally lie high up the valley, often in the 
narrowest part; and the monks appear to 
have usually cleared out the bottom of the 
valley for pasturage and cultivation, leaving 
the sides clothed with wood. Any one 
who has approached Furness Abbey from 
Dalton must have noticed how truly Cis- 
tercian this approach is. He need scarcely 
mention Fountains, Rievaulx, and Tintern 
in support of this rule, which is most 
stringently complied with in France and 
Germany; and although in England situa- 
tions of this kind would be in some parts 
difficult to meet with, yet he knew of no 
instance in which the rule had been 
departed from, or the valley deserted 
for the high land. Next, as regards the 
church, they prohibited everything that 
had a vaunting ambitious character. Thus 
towers, which abounded in the abbey 
churches of the Benedictines, were es- 
chewed by the Cistercians. They per- 
mitted, indeed, a low tower at the inter- 
section of the arms of the cross, or over 
the crossing, as it was called, rising one 
stage only above the building, but nowhere 
else; and the tower we now see at the 
west end of the Furness Abbey Church 
stands like that at the end of the north 
transept of Fountains, a monument of the 
degeneracy, so to speak, of the order, and 
an example of their departure in the six- 
teenth century from the rules they bad 
laid down and observed in the twelfth and 
thirteenth. The churches were invariably 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and to her 
alone. They were nearly all uniform in 
plan, built without exception in the form 
of the cross, having a nave with side aisles, 
north and south transepts, and choir, and 
having also three small chapels, forming a 
sort of eastern aisle to the transepts, but 
separated from one another commonly 
by a partition wall. They permitted no 
sculptures of figures or of the human 
form, no images, no carvings save that of 
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the crucifix, no pictures, no gold orna- 
ments, no stained glass—that is to say, of 
a pictorial character—and no prostration 
in their churches. Now, although the 
period in which these rules were strictly 
carried out was possibly short, yet there 
is not one of their churches of early date 
upon which great severity of treatment is 
not plainly stamped. He had searched ‘in 
vain for such sculptures as are here pro- 
hibited in many of the Cistercian churches 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
whilst contemporaneous buildings of Bene- 
dictine origin abound with such carvings. 
So also in the chancel of Furness Abbey 
you will find an almost entire absence of 
sculptured ornament, and the effect made 
dependent upon excellent proportion and 
purity of design, along with great varieties 
of detail. So far as regards the church, 
the conventual buildings were laid out 
with the same regularity and uniformity. 
Of these the principal were—1. the chapter 
house, where all the business of the con- 
vent was transacted; 2. the common re- 
fectory and day-room of the monks; 3. 
the kitchen; 4, the principal refectory ; 
5. the hospitium, or guest house. These 
were the most important buildings of a 
Cistercian monastery. There were others 
of less importance ; but these were always 
disposed round the quadrangle of the 
cloister in certain fixed situations, where 
we always know where to look for them 
in aruined convent. The chapter house 
point always adjoined the south transept 
of the church, a small apartment used as a 
sacristy alone intervening ; it was usually 
the building most ornamented next to the 
church. Next to the chapter house came 
a passage leading from the cloisters and 
offices at the back. Next to the passage 
came the common refectory or day room 
of the monks, a building generally of more 
plain character than the rest, and which 
extended beyond the length of the cloister 
to some distance, according to the number 
of inmates. These general features, which 
exactly correspond with Furness Abbey, 
he had described from a plan of the Cis- 
tercian abbey of Brombach on the Maine, 
in Franconia. Furness was founded in 
1129, and the church could not have been 
commenced before 1160, belonging to the 
earlier part of the transitional period, and 
completed according to the original design. 
In this church, in compliance with rule, 
the whole of the arches of construction 
are pointed, all those of decoration are 
circular ; a capital peculiar to the period, 
and in use for a period of not more than 
twenty years, also marks the exact date of 
the building. 

At an evening meeting at Lancaster, 
Dr. James Johnson read a paper on 
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the history of Ancient Lancaster, and 
Mr. Haggard one on the antiquities of 
Furness. 

On Thursday, Aug. 22, a public break- 
fast was given at Lancaster, and a nu- 
merous party was subsequently entertained 
at. Hornby Castle by Mr. Pudsey Dawson, 
who exhibited to them the boots, gloves 
and spoon left at Bolton hall by King 
Henry VI.; a letter of Oliver Cromwell, 
demanding victuals for his soldiers, ad- 
dressed to William Dawson, mayor of 
Doncaster; and another addressed by 
Thomas Lord Surrey to Thomas Pudsey, 
during the campaign of Flodden Field, in 
1513. 

After returning to Manchester, an even- 
ing meeting was held, at which a paper 
was read upon the Roman antiquities of 
Ribchester, prepared by Messrs. Just and 
J. Harland. In spite of some discrepancies 
in distance, they conclude that Ribchester 
was the Coccium of the Itineraries. A 
long list of Roman remains, dug up at 
various times at this station, was read 
over; and this portion of the essay was 
illustrated by copies of many of the in- 
scriptions referred to, hung upon the wall, 
Mr. Harland, in concluding his portion of 
the essay, remarked that it was much to 
be regretted that the numerous relics of 
Roman art, which had been from time to 
time discovered at Ribchester, are scattered 
about the country, instead of being stored 
in one museum for preservation. In ex- 
cavations lately undertaken at Ribchester, 
a large quantity of Roman pottery has 
been exhumed. Mr. Just alluded to the 
encroachments upon the site of the ancient 
town which the river is now making; ob- 
serving that, within the memory of persons 
now living, the site of several wooden 
houses had been covered by the waters; 
and unless man more successfully opposed 
the action of the floods, in a few genera- 
tions the station at Ribchester would dis- 
appear in the stream.—Mr. Wright ob- 
served that the quantity of figured Samian 
pottery found here was a remarkable cir- 
cumstance; it was generally a proof of 
the opulence of the place, and he expected 
that tessellated pavements would be dis- 
covered, He would recommend to Messrs. 
Just and Harland to examine carefully the 
older walls of the village, for they pro- 
bably contained ancient materials. On 
the line of the Roman wall from Carlisle 
to Newcastle the walls of the neighbour- 
ing villages and inclosures had been rich 
in Roman altars. 

Dr. Bell read a long and learned paper 
upon Elopiles, tracing the application of 
the powers of steam to an early period of 
the Greek philosophy. 

On Friday, Aug. 23, there was a fore- 
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noon meeting, at which several papers 
were read :— 

1. On Ancient Etymologies, especially 
Celtic, by the Rev. Dr. Whitaker, of 
Blackburn. His observations were chiefly 
directed to the names of mountains, and a 
few ancient cities of Britain. As they 
are incapable of condensation we must 
content ourselves with a portion by way 
of specimen. “Throughout all pagan 
mythology mountains were consecrated to 
gods. All heathen superstition had a 
common source, taking its origin from 
one grand superstition, the original seat 
of which was Asiatic Ethiopia, from which 
the different tribes diverged to people the 
earth. Buddhism seems to have per- 
vaded the world; no part of it more than 
Britain. The chief deity of Celtic Britain 
was called He [spelled Hu] the solar god, 
the British Phoebus, or Apollo. One of 
his appellations was Hela, another Bela, 
and another Prydain, whence came the 
name of the island, Britain. Of this my- 
thology the mountains and even the lakes 
bore unequivocal testimony. In Cum- 
berland is a mountain, consecrated to the 
British Phoebus, under the name of He, 
viz. He Coch, which has been corrupted 
into Haycock. Two of his appellations, 
Hela and Bel, were thrown together, and 
corrupted into Hill-bell; and Helvellyn 
had the same derivation. Scawfell and 
Skiddaw [Ska-da] were derived from 
another name of this god, Saccia, or 
Sacchia, Skiddaw meaning the good Saccia. 
Tacitus says the Britons were worship- 
pers of a god called Mannus, which, 
docked of its Roman termination, was 
Man, an appellation of Buddha, com- 
monly used with Godum, as in Godman- 
ham, Godmanchester, Godalming, and 
Godmanstoke. From Man itself we have 
Mancunium, Manceter, and the Isle of 
Man. Mancunium was Man-wic, the city 
consecrated to the god Mannus.”’ 

2. On recent Discoveries relating to 
Ancient British Chariots, by Mr. Beale 
Poste. From medals of Julius Cesar and 
Lucius Hostilius Mr. Poste deduced the 
following particulars: ‘‘The pole was 
pointed very much upwards, being raised 
high at the end, so as to be connected 
with the yoke, usually employed by the 
ancients. The charioteer occupied a seat 
attached to the pole. The body of the 
vehicle was as small as possible. Caesar 
says nothing of their being armed with 
scythes, and Mr. Poste concludes that it 
was not the case. 

3. Mr. Wright delivered an account of 
the discoveries at the Roman castrum of 
Lymne in Kent, which form the subject 
of two articles in other parts of our pre- 
sent Magazine (pp. 356, 417). 
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4, On the traces of the Romans on the 
banks of the Mersey: by William Beau- 
mont, esq. These were described from 
Nalton and Wilderspool, where there was 
undoubtedly a station, up to Crossford, 
and thence to Melandra castle, near Mot- 
tram, which Mr. Beaumont considered to 
have been an outpost for the Frisian 
cohort stationed at Mancunium. 

The public dinner took place the same 
day: and was honoured by the presence 
of the Bishop of Manchester. 

On Saturday, Aug. 24, a visit was paid 
to Chetham College, where Mr. Cregan 
read some notes upon the biography of 
Humphrey Chetham, the founder. 

A meeting for reading papers was after- 
wards held, and the following were either 
read or announced :— 

1. On the Tippet of the Canons Eccle- 
siastical: by G. J. French, esq. of Bolton. 
This has since been published as a pam- 
phlet, with illustrative woodcuts. The 
modern and lay signification of the word 
is a small cape, encircling the neck and 
covering the shoulders ; but in the middle 
ages the tail-like appendage to the hood 
(worn almost universally by both sexes 
and all ranks as a covering for the head 
and shoulders,) called the ‘‘liripipe’’ or 
“ tippet,’’ was an ornament of considerable 
length, varying, however, both in length 
and breadth, according to the fluctuating 
fashions of the time. One of its purposes 
was apparently to point out the rank of 
the wearer. This appendage may still be 
recognised in the hoods of the graduates 
of Cambridge and Dublin, and also, though 
less conspicuously, in the Oxford hood. 

2. On the remains of the Roman Wall 
at Leicester, with a plan of recent dis- 
coveries : by James Thompson, esq. Re- 
ference to a modern map of Leicester shows 
that three sides of a parallelogram may 
yet be discerned in the outline of the pre- 
sent streets; and, if a dotted line be 
drawn from a point in the north wall, near 
the river Soar, to a corresponding point 
near the south gates, parallel with the 
eastern wall, that line passes through the 
Jewry Wall and completes a quadrangular 
area, giving to the whole inclosure a circuit 
of about 2,800 yards, the extent of some 
of the ancient Roman stations. Further 
considerations and investigations lead to 
the inference that the Jewry Wall, with its 
niches, was one side of a Temple of Janus, 
which stood near the western gate. A pave- 
ment composed of bricks of a peculiar 
shape was formerly found in the church- 
yard, northward of the fabric, at a depth 
of five or six feet from the surface. Recent 
excavations on the premises of Mr. Rust, 
near the Jewry Wall, have disclosed ma- 
sonry of the same kind as that of the wall, 
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composed of alternate layers of tiles and 
fragments of granite, held together by 
cement, and forming an almost inseparable 
mass, the cement being nearly as impene- 
trable as the brick or stone. The recently- 
discovered remains do not, however, decide 
of what edifice they formed a portion; 
but two of the projecting walls ran at right 
angles with the Jewry Wall. The relics 
turned up on the site of the new warehouse 
include pottery, glass, tessere of stone, 
tiles bearing the impress of some quadru- 
ped’s feet, two pieces of bone, supposed 
to have been hair-pins, and several coins. 
One of the latter is of the Emperor Ves- 
pasian. 

3. Remarks on some ancient Tapestries : 
by J. A. Repton, esq. F.S.A. 

4. On ancient Charters to the burgesses 
of Clitheroe: by John Harrand, esq. 
The earliest is one of Henry de Lascy or 
Lacy, about 1147. Eleven others, ex- 
tending down to the seventeenth century, 
were successively described. 

5. On Celtic and other British Anti- 
quities between the Land’s End and Pen- 
zance, Cornwall: by W. D. Saull, esq. 
F.S.A. 

6. On Roman discoveries in Northamp- 
tonshire : by Edw. Pretty, esq. 

At the concluding general meeting Mr. 
Crossley took the opportunity to move 
the following Resolution, which was se- 
conded by the Rev. Mr. Corser :—** That, 
with a view to the advancement of arche- 
ological science, and the formation of a 
museum of British antiquities, it is de- 
sirable to promote a union between the 
British Archeological Association and the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and that this meeting strongly 
recommends the council to take such steps 
as to them may seem expedient to accom- 
plish these important objects.’”’ Mr. 
Pettigrew and Mr. Planché both spoke, 
declaring the anxiety of the council to 
effect the union recommended ; which had 
also been advocated by the President at 
the opening meeting. 


CAERLEON ANTIQUARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

This Society held its annual meeting on 
the 17th July, Sir Digby Mackworth, 
Bart, the President, in the chair. The 
Report related principally to the erection 
of the Museum, on which 550/. had been 
expended ; and on the total expenditure 
for the year the Society was 60/. in debt. 
Sir Digby Mackworth had contributed 80/. 
for the purchase-money of the old town- 
hall, and the materials had sold for 502., 
and Sir Digby has granted a lease for 999 
years, at the quit-rent of one shilling. A 
bazaar held last year realised the sum of 
1721. 48, 4d, Mr. John Jenkins has con- 
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tinued the excavation of the large Roman 
villa which stood in his grounds, and it 
has furnished several additional relics to 
the museum. In conclusion the Com- 
mittee alluded to the proposed visit of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
to Caerleon, during their meeting next 
year at Bristol; and recommended that 
the next anniversary of the Association 
should be held on the same day. 

The Rev. D. Jones read a paper on the 
antiquity of the British Church, in which 
he proceeded from Welsh sources to col- 
lect, that Christ was preached to the 
heathen Britons in the age of Apostolic 
men, if not of Apostles. The name 
“ Cyndaf,’’ applied to the earliest preacher, 
means ‘‘ first ;’’ it was usual to substitute 
a title for a name, and Mr. Jones consi- 
ders that that preacher was St. Paul. 
Secondly, he finds from the way in which 
Aristobulus is pronounced, ‘‘ Arwystl,’’ 
that this missionary came before the Bri- 
tons were familiar with the Latin tongue. 
Thirdly, he compares the surname of 
* Llediaith,’’—* the man with the broken 
language,’’—with the distinct history that 
Lear was several years at Rome; and, 
fourthly, he concluded, from the mention 
of Israelites among the first preachers, 
that they must have come over in the for- 
mer part of the first century. He then 
proceeds to notice a confusion of two 
dates, a century apart, given for the en- 
trance of Christianity ; and maintains that 
the first conversion was of individuals, and 
desultory,—but the latter of tribes, per- 
manent. He further noticed the fact of 
the absence of monasteries, and the flour- 
ishing state of colleges; so that it points 
to a primitive state of things,—and he 
showed that the bishops were not sepa- 
rated from their clergy till the last period 
of the British Church. He called atten- 
tion to the Holy Families of Britain, to 
show that celibacy had not prevailed, but 
that great numbers adhered to the Chris- 
tian faith,h—and mentioned the worthies 
connected with Caerleon. He lastly stated, 
that the Saints, to whom churches were 
dedicated in the British Church, were the 
missionaries to the particular locality, and 
were truly the spiritual founders of Chris- 
tianity in that place,—alluding to the 
Roman and Jewish founders of churches 
in Caerleon, and the British founders of 
churches immediately near. From these 
premises the author came to the conclu- 
sion that the British church was the work 
of the early part of the first century of the 
Christian era. 

The Secretary then exhibited several 
small objects of antiquarian interest, which 
have lately been discovered; amongst 
others, a perfect stylus for writing on 
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waxed tablets, one end of which is sharp, 
and the other flattened ; and an enamelled 
stud or ornament, found at Usk, presented 
by Miss Mary Nicholl; and also tracings 
of two inscriptions lately found by Mr. 
Jenkins in his grounds. The first is on a 
stone or tablet dedicated to the Goddess 
Fortune, ‘‘ by the Preefect of the Camp.’”’ 
His name is not distinct. The other in- 
scription Mr. Lee considers to be an altar 
dedicated to Mithras, or the sun. The 
beginning of the first two lines is muti- 
lated ; what remains, however, appears to 
warrant the reading sANCTO MITHRAE. 
The restored inscription translated into 
English, would record that “S. Justus (or 
S. Fustus) erected this tablet to the holy 
Mithras, when * * * was emperor.” Mr. 
Lee stated that both history and inscrip- 
tions proved that the worship of Mithras 
was not only known but popular amongst 
the Romans, even in their colonies; and 
he illustrated this by a rough outline of a 
singular slab found at York, and still pre- 
served there, representing the Mithraic 
mysteries. 

Mr. Lee then exhibited a humorous 
medizeval seal lately found by Mr.’ den- 
kins, on which a cock and a hare are seen 
looking into a cauldron, the inscription 
round is, “ Her is na mare bote cok, pot, 
hare ;’’ or, in other words, ‘* Here is no 
more than cock, pot, hare.’”” Mr. Albert 
Way possesses a singular counterpart, pro- 
bably cut by the same artist; the subject 
is an ape riding on an ass, and holding an 
owl on his wrist, as if in the sport of 
hawking—the inscription is ‘‘ Here is no 
Jass—ape, ule, and ass,’’ or, in other 
words, ‘* Here is no less than ape, owl, 
and ass.’’ 

A paper contributed by Thomas Wake- 
man, esq. was then read by the secretary, 
‘*On the Chronology of British History 
in the fifth century, and the true eras of 
some of the principal personages of that 
period.’’ After alluding to the chronolo- 
gical difficulties arising from the different 
modes of computation, Mr. W. enume- 
rated some of the events in the latter part | 
of the fourth and the beginning of the 
fifth century. In 407, the Roman army 
in Britain revolted, and proclaimed Mar- 
cus emperor, whom they shortly put to 
death, and elected a Briton named Gratian 
to the dignity, and at the end of four 
months killed him, and proclaimed Con- 
stantine their emperor. He got posses- 
sion of the whole of Gaul and Spain. 
While this was going on, it appears that 
the emperor Honorius, in 410, sent a 
letter authorising the Britons to defend 
themselves, which has been strangely con- 
strued into an abandonment of the sove- 
reignty of the island. That this was not 
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the case, is very evident from the fact of 
a body of troops having been sent over to 
Britain in 414, by whom the Picts and 
Scots were defeated; and when Vortiger 
began to reign, he is said to have been in 
great fear of the Scots and Picts, the Ro- 
man forces, and Ambrosius. This per- 
sonage appears to have been one of the 
last officers of note in Britain, and the 
British chieftain’s alliance with Hengist 
was in a great measure caused by the fear 
of him. All these points of history were 
illustrated at considerable length by Mr. 
Wakeman; and one part of the paper ex- 
plains the passage in Iornandes, where 
Rhiothimus, a British king, is said to 
have sent 12,000 men to the assistance of 
the Roman emperor in Gaul, against Enric, 
king of the Visigoths. The name of this 
king has puzzled our English historians ; 
but a slight knowledge of Welsh will ex- 
plain it. The first syllable, Rhi, which is 
titular, and signifies king, united with the 
proper name Gwrthifyr, or Gwrthimyr, 
becomes Rhi-wrthimer, dropping the in- 
itial, according to the rules of grammar: 
the Latin historians soften the pronuncia- 
tion a little, and alter the termination, and 
the word becomes Rhi-othimus. It has 
been objected to this interpretation, that 
Vortimer was not likely to have been ina 
condition to have led so large an army 
into Gaul, but when it is considered that 
for some years before this event the Bri- 
tons had been at peace, there seems no- 
thing surprising in the fact. Mr. Wake- 
man refers to the Uter Pendragon of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, as a creation of 
his own brain. He believes that Arthur 
never existed as an individual, but was 
simply a personification of the Cymry or 
Britons ; he shows that the authors who 
first mention him lived some centuries 
afterwards, and quotes the ancient British 
verses, which record the burial places of 
several warriors, but add, ‘‘the grave of 
Arthur is unknown.” In the Mabinogion 
of Arthur he is confessedly an allegorical 
personage ; besides which, the Britons had 
no idea of knights-errant sallying forth in 
quest of adventures; so that these tales 
must be subsequent to the Norman con- 
quest. 


LYMNE, NEAR HYTHE, IN KENT. 

On Friday, the 20th Sept. a meeting of 
about forty of the subscribers to the excava- 
tions at the Roman castrum, called Stud- 
fall Castle, assembled to inspect the works, 
and together with several visitors, friends 
of the subscribers, were conducted round 
the walls, the peculiarities of which were 
explained by Mr. Elliott and Mr. Roach 
Smith. The researches appear to have 
been very successful notwithstanding the 
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great difficulties of carrying on the exca- 
vations round an extent of twelve acres, 
where indications of foundations were in 
many places quite invisible, or, where per- 
ceptible, in rough masses perhaps from ten 
to thirty feet thick. It also was not un- 
usual for the workmen to dig from six to 
ten feet in solid tenacious earth before 
they could find or recover the line of the 
walls. Altogether the walls appear to have 
been higher and more massive than those at 
Richborough, Reculver, and Burgh. The 
semicircular towers are very remarkable 
for their strength and solidity. It was 
shewn they were built at the same time as 
the curtain wall, and joined to it; and not, 
as has been supposed and asserted, con- 
structed apart fromit. At Burgh, on the 
contrary, the towers are not attached to 
the walls except at about midway. The 
workmen had renewéd the excavations 
and were at work opposite the Decuman 
Gate, where they had come to cross walls 
at the depth of about eight feet. An in- 
teresting villa has been laid open in the 
area of the castrum at the south, The 
construction of the furnace and hypocaust 
is clearly ascertained ; the heated air was 
carried through the different rooms by 
means of small arches formed of tiles. In 
the walls of one of the apartments Mr, 
Wright pointed out the remains of a row 
of iron cramps, and stated his opinion to 
be that they had served to support a 
wooden superstructure. Many coins have 
been recently found, of which the greater 
part are of Carausius, Allectus, and the 
Constantine family, and some more ex- 
amples of the stamped tiles inscribed 
CL.BR,* 

The remainder of the day was devoted 
to visits to Lymne church, Westenhanger 
House, and Saltwood Castle, and in the 
evening the party re-united at a dinner at 
the Swan Inn, at Hythe, Mr. Roach 
Smith in the chair ; after which votes of 
thanks were moved and passed unani- 
mously to the Rev. Edwin Biron of Lymne, 
Mr. Mount of Saltwood, and Mr. Post of 
Studfall, for giving permission to excavate; 
to Messrs. Roach Smith and James 
Elliott for instituting and conducting the 
researches; and to the Directors of the 
South Eastern Railway Company for libe- 
rally presenting Mr. Roach Smith a free 
pass ticket. These votes were proposed 
by Mr. Thurstone of Ashford, Lord 
Strangford, and Mr. Wright. In moving 
the last vote of thanks Mr. Wright re- 
marked that the Railway Directors were 
the only public body that had shown 
Messrs. Roach Smith and Elliott the least 





* Interpreted by Mr. Roach Smith as 
Classiarii Britannici. 
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sympathy or support, and it was particu- 
lariy honourable to them when not one of 
the numerous antiquarian or archeologi- 
cal societies, or the Government, had 
given a farthing. The day passed in un- 
alloyed enjoyment to all. 





HADSTOCK, ESSEX. 

The Hon. R. C. Neville has been 
for the last few weeks prosecuting the 
investigation he commenced about three 
years ago in Sunken Church Field. 
He then made a partial opening in the 
foundations of a building which must 
have covered several acres of ground. 
The walls for a long time had contributed 
towards the repairs of neighbouring roads, 
and the plough occasionally came into col- 
lision with tessellated pavements, which 
the peasants remembered had attracted 
a temporary attention from their variegated 
colours and construction; but they had 
only been discovered to be destroyed, and 
when Mr. Neville commenced his explora- 
tions he soon ascertained that the remains 
of the villa had in comparatively recent 
times been roughly dealt with. Yet he 
persevered, and brought to light some in- 
teresting objects, which he described in a 
privately printed account of his researches 
in the district round Saffron Walden,* 
Among these was a pavement, on which 
he observes: “when perfect it probably 
measured nine feet square ; and even after 
the lapse of ages, and their organ—des- 
truction—I succeeded in rescuing about 
six feet, which has been admirably put 
together, from a fac-simile taken by Mr. 
Frye, as it appeared when laid open pre- 
vious to its removal.t Composed of small 
diamond-shaped stones, polished on the 
upper surface, their arrangement exactly 
resembled that of a chess-board, the 
centre squares being alternate blue and 
white, those of the border red and blue. 
Intermixed with the loosened dice-like 
pieces were red tiles of every variety, 
some ornamented, and the particular shape 
of others clearly denoting the purpose for 
which they were designed, that of heating 
the baths: among the rubbish, too, ap- 
sorb a quantity of stucco, perfectly 

esh, of different colours, and in a won- 
derful state of preservation. Fragments 
of pottery, horses’ bones, third brass coins 
of Hadrian, Constantius, and Constantine, 
a denarius of Severus Alexander, bone 
pins and needles, &c. formed the slight 

kens of the occupation of man, and his 
few wants—not in this case of an arti- 





* Antiqua Explorata, p.51. 8vo. Saff- 
ron Walden, 1847. 

fT It is preserved in Mr. Neville’s mu- 
seum of local antiquities at Audley End. 
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ficial nature. Part of the shaft of a pil- 
lar, foundations of walls or buildings, were 
scattered about on so extensive a scale as 
to confirm the idea of much interesting 
matter being still concealed here.”’ 

On the present occasion Mr. Neville 
has laid open several rooms adjoining that 
which contained the pavement described 
above, which also has been completely ex- 
cavated, and is found to contain another 
pavement, formed entirely of white tessere, 
with a large flat stone. It is laid in a 
slightly inclined direction, and at the 
lower side is a drain opening into the 
room, and indicating by its construction 
that the apartment was devoted to the 
purposes of ablution. The shape of this 
room is irregular, and it seems to have 
been divided by seats or cross walls into 
compartments ; one side is curved, and at 
the height of about three feet is a ledge of 
tessellated flooring, the extent of which is 
not yet determined. The villa appears to 
have been well served with water; the 
mode by which it was supplied and the 
refuse carried off, is now in process of 
being fully ascertained. The pavements 
of the adjoining rooms have been un- 
fortunately destroyed, but the tile pillars 
of the hypocaust which warmed them re- 
main, as well as sufficient to shew the 
situation and arrangement of the furnace. 
In many of the architectural details this 
villa closely resembles that at Hartlip, in 
Kent,f and it will probably be found to be 
quite as extensive. 





BURGH CASTLE, IN SUFFOLK. 

Sir John Boileau is making excavations 
in the interior of this interesting Roman 
castrum, with the superintending assistance 
of Mr. Harrod. This castrum resembles 
that of Richborough, in Kent, in its 
general features and situation, being walled 
on three sides, while the fourth, looking 
towards the sea, appears to have depended 
for protection on an inland cliff, which is 
rather steep at the two extremities, but 
in the centre shelves gradually down to a 
kind of platform. It is here Mr. Harrod 
is at present engaged in ascertaining whe- 
ther, as some have supposed, there formerly 
existed a fourth wall. At Richborough 
Mr. Rolfe failed in detecting the remains 
of any masonry according with the walls 
on the high ground, and it appears that no 
traces of any such fortification have yet 
been found at Lymne, one of the other 
great defences of the Saxon shore. Burgh 
is not so extensive as Richborough, and 
both are surpassed in dimensions by 
Lymne. It would be fortunate if the ex- 
cavations at these places should afford an 





$ See Collectanea Antiqua. vol. ii. 
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insight into their internal arrangements 
when garrisoned by the Romans. 





MEROVINGIAN CEMETERY. 

Workmen employed in cutting a new 
road from Blangy towards Bolbec, across 
Envermeu, have dug into a Merovingian 
cemetery, very analogous to those dis- 
covered at Douvrend and at Londiniéres, 
making the third Frankish cemetery found 
in the valley of the Eaulne during the last 
twelve years. The skeletons of females 
are easily recognised by the necklaces, 
bracelets, and ear-rings, and the various 
implements of the toilette which accom- 
pany them. Those of males are ascer- 
tained by the long knives and poniards, 
by styli, tweezers, and such objects ; war- 
riors by swords, lances, and axes. The 
most curious object is a Merovingian 
helmet. It is surmounted by a point like 
the casques worn by the Norman warriors 
as represented in the Bayeux Tapestry. 
Only the frame-work remains, and this 
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was the case with the Saxon helmet, 
crested by the figure of a hog, discovered 
by Mr. Bateman in Derbyshire. At the 
feet of the Envermeu skeletons were 
earthen vessels, or urns, of various forms. 
The field in which this discovery has been 
made is known by the name of /a Tombe. 





An antiquarian discovery of similar cha- 
racter has been made in Kremusch, near 
Teplitz, in Bohemia. Some twelve feet 
below the surface of the earth, a tomb, 
with six bodies in it, was found. It con- 
tained, besides, a gold chain about a yard 
and a half long, three gold earrings, two 
gold balls of the size of a walnut, a gold 
medallion with a cameo representing a 
Roman Emperor, and an iron plate thickly 
silvered, on each side of which is engraved 
a reindeer with a hawk on its hind quar- 
ters. The workmanship of the different 
objects, which evidently belong to the 
ante-Christian era, is remarkable for its 
neatness. 





HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The reception of the President of the 
French Republic during a recent tour of 
the provinces has, with an occasional ex- 
ception or two, been most enthusiastic. 
He reviewed the fleet at Cherbourg, on 
the 12th Sept. and then returned to Paris, 
On hearing of the death of Louis-Philippe, 
he expressed himself in terms of deep re- 
gret at the infliction which had fallen on 
the House of Orleans. He also stated 
that he could not forget the magnificent 
funeral furnished by the Government of 
Louis-Philippe, in December, 1840, when 
the remains of the Emperor were brought 
from St. Helena, and expressed an inten- 
tion of taking the initiative in proposing 
to the Orleans family that the remains of 
the illustrious deceased should be brought 
into France, in order to be laid in the 
royal vault at Dreux. A service for the 
repose of the soul of the late King was 
celebrated on Tuesday the 3rd Sept. in 
the Cathedral of Amiens. 


DENMARK. 
On the 7th of Aug. the King of Den- 
mark contracted a morganatic marriage 


with Lola Rasmussen. The marriage was 
celebrated by the Bishop of Jutland. 


Lola Rasmussen was formerly a milliner, 
and was well known to the Copenhagen 
corps of officers; she then became ac- 
quainted with the King, and has now been 
raised to the rank of Baroness Danner. 
This marriage is so far important, that it 
confirms the extinction of the royal house 
of Denmark. 

The Holstein army and the Danes had 
an affair of outposts on Sept. 8. On the 
12th the Holstein troops attacked the 
bridge across the Schlei, but without 
success. 


HESSE-CASSEL. 


A revolution has taken place in Hesse- 
Cassel. The state was under the govern- 
ment of a Prince, styled an Elector, con- 
trolled by a constitution, which, having 
been liberalised soon after the revolution 
of 1830, escaped in 1848 any further 
change. The Elector and his family were 
never popular. Matters have been brought 
to a crisis by the Prime Minister Hs - 
senpflug. On the Chambers refusing to 
vote money unless proper estimates and 
accounts were laid before them, they were 
summarily dissolved, and the Elector and 
his Minister determined to carry on the 
Government without them, Taxes were 
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accordingly levied in the name of the 
Prince alone, the country was placed in a 
state of siege, the liberty of the press 
suspended, and political meetings pro- 
hibited. The standing committee, which, 
by the provision of the constitution, is in- 
vested with certain powers during the 
abeyance of the Assembly, appealed to the 
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regular tribunals, and actually obtained a 
judgment from the Supreme Court de- 
claring the ordinances illegal. The conse- 
quence has been that the Elector and his 
Minister, finding that the army could not 
be relied on, have consulted their safety 
by flying the country on the 13th. They 
arrived at Frankfort the next day. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Aug. 21. Her Majesty and Prince Al- 
bert embarked from Osborne pier, I.W. 
for Ostend, to pay a visit to their uncle 
King Leopold. They were accompanied 
by the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, the 
Princess Royal, and Princess Alice, and 
attended by Sir Francis Baring, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, as well as the 
ordinary members of their suite. They 
landed at Ostend at noon on Thursday the 
22d, dined with the King at his palace, 
and -having slept on board their yacht, 
again landed for a parting visit on the 23d. 
They returned to Osborne to breakfast on 
Saturday morning. 

Aug. 27. This morning the Queen and 
Prince again left Osborne en route for 
their Highland Palace. On their way 
they paid a visit of condolence to the 
French royal family at Claremont, having 
heard of the death of the Comte de Neuilly 
the same morning. They proceeded by 
railroad to Castle Howard, the seat of the 
Earl of Carlisle, which they reached a 
little after six in the evening. They stayed 
there the whole of the next day; and then 
proceeded to Newcastle, where addresses 
were presented by the corporations of New- 
castle and Gateshead. The viaduct over the 
Tweed at Berwick was opened for publicuse 
by her Majesty, from whom it received the 
name of the Royal Border Bridge. This 
magnificent structure completes an im- 
portant link in the chain of railway com- 
munication between London and Edin- 
burgh by the East coast. The foundation- 
stone was laid on the 15th of May, 1847. 
The viaduct consists of twenty-eight cir- 
cular arches, each of 61 feet 6 inches span, 
springing from lofty piers 8 feet 6 inches 
broad at the narrowest point. One-half 
of the arches span the river—here a broad 
and beautiful stream, and the remainder 
are built on the neighbouring land, south 
of the Tweed. The total length of the 
bridge is 2,]60 feet, and its greatest 
height from the bed of the river 126 feet 
G inches, including the parapets. Its 
breadth between the parapets is 24 feet, 
allowing a double line of railway. It is 
built entirely of stone, with the exception 
of the inner part of the arches, which is 


brick, laid in cement. The greatest depth 
of the water, at high tide, is twenty-three 
feet. The large embankment at the south 
end of the bridge, five-eighths of a mile 
in length, and in some places sixty feet 
high, completes the junction of the Tweed- 
mouth with the Berwick station, making 
a total distance of one mile. It contains 
upwards of 700,000 yards of earthwork. 
The cost of this great work has amounted 
to about 200,000/. Her Majesty, after 
viewing the viaduct, offered (through Sir 
George Grey) the honour of knighthood 
to Mr. Stephenson, but it was respectfully 
reclined. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


A noble edifice has just been completed 
on the site of the old meeting-house in 
Bedford, and of its ancient predecessor 
the ‘* barn of John Ruffhead,’’ where the 
glorious dreamer John Bunyan himself 
ministered to his townsfolk. The style of 
the building is that in use immediately 
after the time of Inigo Jones and Sir 
Christopher Wren, of which there are but 
few good examples in the country, and 
those generally by Gibbs, the celebrated 
architect of St. Martin’s church. The 
material of the base, which shows about 
four feet above ground, is hammer-dressed 
limestone from a neighbouring quarry, 
capped with Yorkshire plinth, giving a 
bold footing to the pilasters. The super- 
structure is red brick with stone dressings. 
The two side elevations are each divided 
into six compartments, by pilasters with 
stone-mounted bases, and capitals sur- 
mounted by a stone architrave and mo- 
dillion cornice. The front is elevated on 
a basement of three steps, extending the 
whole width of the building, but divided 
by massive blocks to receive the pilasters, 
which are uniform with those on the side 
elevation. In the centre compartment is 
the principal entrance, with semicircular 
head in rusticated masonry. The archi- 
trave corresponds to the side elevations, 
and is surmounted by a hold pediment. 
The outer dimensions of the building are 
eighty feet by fifty feet, and the height 
thirty-two feet from floor tocornice. The 
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ceiling is pannelled, and the centre division 
is coved, to give an additional height of 
seven feet. The building is lighted by a 
bude-light chandelier, which gives a beau- 
tifully soft yet sufficient light for the whole 
place.—Art Journal. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Oxford, has been 
furnished with an east window of stained 
glass. There are three principal com- 
partments, the centre one of which repre- 
sents the Crucifixion, with St. John and 
St. Mary; another is the Agony in the 
Garden; and the third the Institution of 
the Sacrament, which the Lord is ad- 
ministering to St. John kneeling. Above 
is the Lord seated in glory, with angels 
ministering to Him. The whole is rich 
in colouring, and tasteful and harmonious 
indesign. It was executed by Mr. O’Con- 
nor, of London. 

SUFFOLK. 

A new Corn Exchange has been erected 
at Ipswich, at the expense of the Corpo- 
ration. It is a noble, well-proportioned 
building, of 66 feet by 77, and is capable 
of seating more than 1500 people. Be- 
sides a lantern roof, consisting of 16 
windows, there are on each side eight 
larger ones, making a total of 32. The 
roof is supported by six cast-iron pillars. 
As the pavement consists of square blocks 
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of wood, the apartment may be traversed 
by a crowd with but little or any noise. 
The whole apartment is lighted by 12 gas 
burners, each burner equal to forty wax 
candles, or in the aggregate to four 
hundred and eighty, producing a brilliant 
illumination. The principal entrance is 
through a portico of four Corinthian 
columns. The statue of Justice, which 
formerly surmounted the Market Cross on 
the Cornhill, has been placed upon the 
apex of the pediment; but it has been 
metamorphosed into Ceres. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Woolnough; the builder Mr. 
Ribbans. A large number of stands for 
merchants have been made, and we under- 
stand that upwards of 70 have been 
already taken. It has been leased to Mf. 
A. Sheppard, and other gentlemen, who 
intend, besides devoting the building 
simply to the business of a Corn Ex- 
change, to appropriate it to public meet- 
ings and concerts, on payment of a mode- 
rate fee. 

Mr. Sparrowe’s House, a well-known 
edifice in the same town, one of the most 
remarkable buildings of the 16th century, 
has just been put into a state of thorough 
repair, under the direction of Mr. R. M. 
Phipson, architect. The front towards 
the Butter-market has been restored, and 
now exhibits the elevation in its original 
features. The carving has been executed 
by Mr. Ringham, of Ipswich. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


July 29. The Duke cf Cambridge has been 
pleased to appoint Lieut.-Col. Sir William 
Davison, Major the Hon. James Macdonald, 
Mr. Edmond St. John Mildmay, and Major 
Baron Knesebeck, to be his Royal Highness’s 
Equerries ; and the Rev. Henry Harvey, M.A. 
the Rev. John Rile Wood, M.A. and the Rev. 
James Hutchinson, M.A. to be his Royal High- 
ness’s Chaplains. 

Aug. 14. Knighted, Alexander James Ed- 
mund Cockburn, esy. M.P. Her Majesty’s 
Solicitor-General. f 

Aug. 24. Henry Thomas Karl of Chichester 
to be First Church Estates Commissioner, and 
John George Shaw Lefevre, esq. to be Second 
Church Estates Commissioner. 

Aug. 27. Arthur R. Hollingsworth, esq. to 
be Assistant Receiver-General of Berbice. 

Aug. 28. Lord Seymour, Charles Alexander 
Gore, esq. and the Right Hon. Thomas Fran- 
cis Kennedy, to be Commissioners of Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues, &c. 

Aug. 31. Field-Marshal Arthur Duke of 
Wellington, K.G. and G.C.B. to be Chief 
Ranger and Keeper of Hyde park and Saint 
James’s park. — The Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich ; the Very Rev. Archibald 
Campbell Tait, D.C.L. Dean of Carlisle; the 
Rev. Francis Jeune, D.C.L. Master of Pem- 
broke college, in the University of Oxford; 
the Rev. Henry George Liddell, M.A. Head 
Master of St. Peter’s college, Westminster ; 
John Lucius Dampier, esq. M.A. Vice- Warden 


of tle Stannaries of Cornwall; the Rev. Baden 
Powell, M.A. Savilian Professor of Geometry 
in the University of Oxford; and the Rev. 
George Henry Sacheverell Johnson, M.A. of 
Queen’s college, in the University of Oxford, 
to be Commissioners for inquiring into the 
State, Discipline, Studies, and Revenues of 
the University and Colleges of Oxford.—The 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester; the 
Very Rev. George Peacock, D.D. Dean of Ely; 
Sir John Frederick William Herschell, Bart, ; 
Sir John Romilly, Knt. Her Majesty’s Attor- 
ney-General ; and the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, 
M.A. Woodwardian Professor of Geology in 
the University of Cambridge, to be Commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the State, Discipline, 
Studies, and Revenues of the University and 
Colleges of Cambridge. 

Sept. 3. 10th Foot, Lieut.-Col. Wm. H. C. 
Wellesley, from the 81st Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col. vice Lieut.-Col. T. Miller, who exchanges. 

Sept.6. 8d West York Militia, George Lane 
Fox, esq. to be Colonel. 

Sept.10. Brevet Major John Jacob, Bom- 
bay Artillery, to be Companion of the Bath. 

Sept. 13. Wm. Bage, esq. to be Colonial 
Engineer for Her Majesty’s Settlements in the 
Gambia.—Royal Engineers, Lieut.-Col. W..H. 
Slade to be Colonel. 

Sept. 17. 14th Light Dragoons, Major C. 
Steuart to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. J. H. God- 
dard to be Major.—78th Foot, Capt, C. C. 
M‘Intyre to be Major; brevet, Capt. E. Mor- 
timer, of 31st Foot, to be Major in the Army., 
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Sept. 23. Daniel O’Connell, esq. to be Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Para. 

#,24. Brevet, Lieut.-Gen. Sir William 
pg emi Gomm, K.C.B. to have the local rank 
of General in the East Indies.—Major James 
Roxburgh, on the Bengal retired list, (ap- 
pointed recruiting officer for the East India 
Company’s Service at Newry, vice Sir Edward 
Campbell, deceased,) to have the local rank of 
Major in the Army while so employed.—Royal 
Cumberland Militia, Alan Chambre, esq. to 

Major, 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Sept.2. Vice Adm. Sir T. Briggs, G.C.M.G. 
to be Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. Sir W. 
B. Proctor, Bart. to be Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue; Captain F. E. Loch to be Rear Admiral 
of the Blue.—Retired Captains A. we 
and Sir R. O'Conor, K.C.H. to be Retire 
Rear-Admirals, ou the terms proposed Ist 
Sept. 1846. 

‘ept.4. Commander G. A. Beumour to the 
Firefly.—Lieut. Edward F, N. K. Wassey to be 
Commander. 

¢.20. Commander George Sumner Hand 
(1841) to command the Hecate, 6, steam sloop, 
at Portsmouth. 


EccLestASTIcCAL PREFERMENTS AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Hon. and Rev. H. Browne, Deanery of Lis- 
more, and Burnchurch R. Kilkenny. 

Very Rev. T. S. Townsend, Deanery of Water- 
ford (and not Mr. Sadlier, as stated at p. 318.) 

Rev. R. Aitken, Pendeen P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. R. L. Allnutt, South-Damerham V. Wilts. 

Rey. F. Aston, (V. of Northleach,) Hon. Ca- 
nonry, Bristol Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Baron, Upton-Scudamore R. Wilts. 

Rev. R. N. Blaker, Ifield V. Sussex.* 

Rev. W. A. Bouverie, (R. of Denton, Norfolk,) 
Archdeaconry of Norfolk. 

Rev. B. G. Bridges, (R. of Orlingbury, North- 
amptonsh.) Deanery-Rural of Peterborough. 

Rev. R. C, Burton, Taverham R. Norfolk. 

Rey. J. Byng, Boxford R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J.W. Chaioner, Newton-Kyme R. Yorksh. 

Rev. J. Clarke, Stretford P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Collins, (R. of Oxwich-Iiston, Glam.) 
Deanery-Rural of West-Gower, diocese St. 
David’s. 

Rev. W.Corke, St. Stephen P.C. Hammersmith. 

Rev. W. H. Cox, City Lectureship, St. Martin 
(Carfax), Oxford. 

Rev. H. H. Duke, Westbury V. Wilts. 

Rev. E. Evans, Liandewi-Brevi P.C. w. Lian- 
badarn-Odwynne C., Cardiganshire. 

Rev. E. Gibson, Ashby-Magna V. Leicestersh. 

Rev. G. E. Haviland, Warbleton R. Sussex. 

Rev. J. T. Hicks, Ingram R. Northumberland. 

Rev. W. H. Jackson, Chesterton P.C. Staff. 

Rev. R. H. Killick, Urchfont V. Wilts. 

Rey. J. Ley, Waldron R. Sussex. 

Rev. W. C. Lukis, Great-Bedwyn V. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Lutener, Harthill P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. R. Minnitt, Healey P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. L. Morgan, Llandebie V. Carmarthen. 

Rev. J. C. Morphew, Crimplesham P.C. Norf. 

Rev. R. Morris, Fryern-Barnet R. Middlesex. 

Rev. C. Nicole, King’s Sombourn V. w. Little- 
Sombourn C, Hants. 

Rey. G. Y. Osborne, Fleetwood P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. W. b. Otter, (V. of Cowfold, Sussex,) 

- Somersey Canonry in Chichester Cathedral. 

Rev. H. Parsons, Sandhurst P.C, Berks. 


~ * The Rev. G. H. Cockburn declined the 
presentation (vide ante, p. 318). 
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Rev. H. W. Phillott, Staunton-upon-Wye R. 
Herefordshire, 

Rey. S. Raymond, (R. of Swindon, Glouc.) Hon. 
Canonry, Glouc. Cathedral. 

Rev. W. Reade, Chedburgh R, Suffolk. 

Rey. E. N. Rolfe, Morning-Thorpe R. Norfolk. 

Rey. D. Royce, Lower Swell V. Gloucestersh. 

Rev. C. L. Royds, Aldenham V. Herts. 

Hon. and Rev. A. Saviie, Foulmire R. Camb. 

Rey. J. E. L. Schreiber, Barham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Shadwell, Heywood P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. R. Sinnett, Bangor R. w. Henllan R. 
Cardiganshire. 

Rev. A. J. E. Bowyer Smijth, Attleborough R. 
Norfolk. 

Rey. H. H. Swinny, Mortlake P.C. Surrey. 

Rev. C. W. Symons, Cradley P.C. Worcestersh. 

Rev. G. B. Tuson, Stow-Bedon V. Norfolk. 

Rey. J. L. Walton, Silkstone V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Whaley, Holy Trinity P.C. Guernsey, 

Rey. C. P. M. Williams, Llaneddewil V. Glam. 

Rev. W. E. Williams, Hirnant R. Montgomery. 

Rev. R. W. M. Wilson, St. John-the-Baptist 
P.C. Heaton-Mersey, Lancashire. 

Rev. W. Winstone, Liandeilo’-r-Van P.C. and 
Lianvihangel-nant-Bran P.C. Brecknocksh. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. G. W. Edwards (and Naval Instructor), 
H.M. ship Dauntless. 

Rev. W. H. Holman, H.M. ship Portland. 

Rev. W. B. Lawrence, House of Correction, 
Bristol, 

Rev. A. Sherwin, New Gaol, Birmingham. 

Rev. J. D. Williams, Cleobury - Mortimer 
Union, Salop. 

Rev. W. M. Wright, Royal Regt. of Artillery. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. W. Carus, M.A. Senior Fellowship, Tri- . 
nity college, Cambridge. 

E. Glover, B.A. Fellowship, St. Columba’s 
college, Ireland. 

Rev. E. Greatorex, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Society of the Sons of the Clergy. 

Rev. J.Gregson (V. of Sutton-Courtney, Berks), 
Secretary of Education, diocese Oxford. 

Rev. H. Harries, Second Mastership, Collegiate 
School, Gloucester. 

Rev. E. J. Luce, Mastership of Dr. Challoner’s 
Grammar School, Amersham, Berks. 

Rev. L. Lucena, Professorship of Spanish, 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 

Rev. G. E. Pattenden, Head Mastership, Gram- 
mar School, Boston, Lincolnshire. 
ev. G. F. Simpson, Principalship, Proprietary 
School, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 

The Rt. Hon. Henry Labouchere to be an Elder 
Brother of the ‘Trinity House. 

The Rt. Hon. Fox Maule to be a Governor of 
the Charter House. 

Henry Thoby Prinsep, esq. to be a Director of 
the East India Company, vice Warden, dis- 

ualified. 

Alderman Carden and G. E. Hodgkinson, esq. 
to be Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 

Philip Hardwick, esq. to be Treasurer of the 
Royal Academy, vice Sir R, Smirke, resigned. 


BIRTHS. 


Aug. 2. At Madeira, the wife of Calverley 
Bewicke, esq. of Hallaton hall, Leicestershire, 
ason.—g9Q. At the Manor house, Gronville, 
Jersey, the wife of Wenman Langham Wood- 
ford, esq. late 45th Regt. a son.—14. At 
Exton park, Lady Louisa Agnew, a son and 
heir. —— At Glassel, Kincardineshire, Mrs. 
Michell, a son.——~—16. At Wonham Manor, 
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Reigate, the Hon. Mrs. Albert Way, a dau. 
— At Devonshire terr. Mrs. Charles Dickens, 
a dau.——21. At Hesslewood, the wife of J. 
W. Pease, esq. a dau.—22. At Clumber 
house, the Lady Charles P. Clinton, a dau.—— 
23. At Edgcott, Northamptonsh. the wife of 
Aubrey Cartwright, esq. a dau.—26. At 
Syston park, Grantham, the wife of Sir John 
C. Thorold, a dau.——28. At Hathersage hall, 
the wife of J. N. 8. Shuttleworth, esq. a dau. 
——29. The wife of H. Champernowne, esq. 
of Dartington house, a dau.——30. At Kiln- 
wick Percy, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Duncombe, 
a son.—At Pickeridge, near Fulmer, the 
Hon. Mrs, Frederick Holland, a son.——At 
Uppingham, the wife of Rev. W. R. Sharpe, 
M.A. a son.——31. At Swainston, Isle of 
Wight, the wife of John Simeon, esq. M.P. 
a son.——At Chatham, the wife of Capt. Chas. 
Fanshawe, Royal Eng. a son. 

Sept. 3. At Frankfort, the wife of the Hon. 
Colonel Cadogan, Gren. Guards, a dau.— 5. 
At Old Burlington st. Lady Theresa Digby, a 
son.——-7._ At the Deanery, Carlisle, Mrs. A. 
C. Tait, a dau.—-At Throwleigh, the wife of 
James Dunning, esq. a son and heir.——At 
Brighton, the wife of Brigadier James Bell, 
commanding the northern division of the Ma- 
dras Army, a son.——9. At Nice, the Hon. 
Mrs. J. Butler, a dau.——11. At Ashley Clin- 
ton, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Clinton, a son. 
—l12. At Hollybank, Hants. the wife of 
Major R. Mundy, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 19. Near Adelaide, South Australia, 
the Rev. Arthur B. Burnett, Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Adelaide, (formerly Curate of Alder- 
bury, Wilts,) to Mary-Jane, dau. of the late 
John Smalpiece, esq. Treasurer for Surrey. 

April 11. At Sydney, the Rev. William Rid- 
ley, B.A. Professor in the Australian college, 
(son of William Ridley, esq. of Felsted, Essex,) 
to Isabella, fourth dau. of the Rev. J. R. Cot- 
ter, Rector of Donoughmore, co. of Cork. 

23. At Geelong, Port Philip, Samuel-Edwd. 
second son of Sir Thomas W. Blomefield, Bart. 
and Assistant Minister of St. Peter’s, Mel- 
bourne, to Jean-Abigail, youngest dau. of John 
Macwhirter, M.D. of Geelong, late Bengal Est. 

May 7. At Calcutta, Arthur Brooking, esq. 
Commander of the H.C.W.S. Proserpine, to 
Frances-Susan, younger dau. of the late Arthur 
Brooking, Lieut. R.N. of Dartmouth. 

11. At St. Marylebone, Frank, second son 
of the late Walter Rochfort, esq. of Hamp- 
stead, to Emily-Jane, eldest dau. of Charles 
Wells, esq. asec | of Broxbourne. 

20. At Hyderab , Capt. G. F. C. FitzGerald, 
Bengal Artillery, attached to the Nizam’s Ser- 
vice, to Matilda, only dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Hastings Fraser, of Her es age Service. 

June 8. At Dacca, Bengal, Henry J. Ander- 
son, esq. Madras Light Inf. second son of 
Major Anderson, Invalid Depot Staff, Chatham, 
to Annie-Hessie, dau. of 8S. J. Paxton, esq. 
Bengal Civil Serv. and granddau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Carpenter. 

13, At Kamptee, Chas. Borlase Stevens, esq. 
Adj. of the 23rd Madras (Wallajabad) Light 
Inf. third surviving son of the late J. Stevens, 
esq. of Heavitree, to Eliza-Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late Col. Holbrow, Bengal Army. 

July 1. At Weston, Frederick Paynter, esy. 
of the 31st Bengal Native Inf. youngest son of 
David Runwa Paynter, esq. of Dale, Pem- 
brokeshire, to Marie, only dau. of John Tay- 
lor, esq. of Bath. 

At St. George’s Hanover sq. William 
Frederick Viscount Chewton, Scots Fusilier 
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Guards, eldest son of the Earl Waldegrave, to 
Fanny, only dau. of the late Capt. Bastard, 
R.N. of Sharpham, Devon.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. the Rev. Robert Hawkins, 

of Lamberhurst, Kent, and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Marquess Camden,K.G. to Fran ulia, 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
K.C.B.——At Bath, the Rev. George Dance, 
B.A. formerly of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, 
son of the late Col. Sir Charles Dance, of Barr 
house, near Taunton, to Sybyl- Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut. -Col. Scroggs, 
of Slanden, Wilts. ——At Stafford, Walter Fer- 
gus, esq. M.D. of Marlborough college, Wilt- 
shire, son of the late Rev. Robert Fergus, to 
Mary-Sarah, eldest dau. of the Rev. Preben- 
dary Coldwell, Rector of Stafford.—At Dud- 
ley, the Rev. George Yarnold Osborne, B.A. 
formerly of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge 
perpetual Curate of Fleetwood, to Ellen, secon 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Browne, Vicar of Dudley 
Worc.——At St. Pancras, Alfred, third son of 
John Walter Upward, esq. of Hamilton pl. to 
Clara, only child of Alexandre L’Estrade, of 
Burton cresc. ex-Capitaine dans la Garde Im- 
ayy ae Streatham, Wm. H. goers gf 

.A. second son of John Humphery, esq. M.P. 
to Maria, youngest dau. of William Cubitt, 
esq. M.P.——At Wasing, the Rev. John Le 
Mesurier, M.A. of Bradfield, Berkshire, to 
Charlotte-Elizabeth, second dau. of William 
Mount, a of Wasing place.— At St. Pan- 
cras, Edw. Wright, esq.of Woburn sq. to Laura- 
Frances, dau. of the Rev. Alfred Jenour, In- 
cumbent of the parochial chapel, Regent sq. 
St. Pancras.——At Carleton, Suffolk, Major 
Petrie Waugh, son of the late Gen. Waugh, to 
Mary-Murray, only dau. of Sir Murray Max- 
well, K.C.B. and widow of Capt. Hallowell 
Carew, of Beddington park, Surrey.——At St. 
Mary’s Chapel, and afterwards at Trinity 
Church, Chelsea, Matthew James JIiggins, 
esq. of Lowndes sq.to Emily-Blanche, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Henry Tichborne, Bart. 
of Tichborne, Hants, and widow of John 
Benett, esq. jun. of Pyt house, Wilts.——At 
Salisbury, the Rev. Charles Hinyman, second 
son of Edward Hinxman, esq. of Little Durn- 
ford, Wiltshire, to Emmeline, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. W. Fisher, Canon Residentiary of 
Salisbury.— At Booterstown, Dublin, John 
Turnly, esq. of Drumnasole, Antrim, to Char- 
lotte-Emily-Forbes, dau. of Edward Litton, 
esq. Master in Chancery, and widow of the 
Rev. Armitage Forbes.——At Dublin, the Rey. 
William Hopkins White, B.A. of Ferrybridge, 
youngest son of William White, esq. to Eliza- 
beth-Sophia, youngest dau. of the late R. C. 
Mortimer, esqg.——At Cottingham, Yorkshire, 
Capt. George Ryley, 74th Bengal N. Inf, to 
Margaret-Ann, eldest dau. of the late W. W. 
Wilkinson, esq.—— At the Ambassador’s Cha- 

el, Paris, Frederick Locker, esq. grandson of 

ear-Adm. the late Sir Edward Locker, K.C.B. 
to Lady Charlotte Bruce (sister of the present 
Governor-Gen. of Canada).——At St. Giles’s, 
the Rey. Charles Merivale, Rector of Lawford, 
to Judith-Mary-Sophia, youngest dau. of Geo. 
Frere, esq. of Bedford sq. London.——At Pem- 
broke, Richard-Brooke, second son of Lieut.- 
Col. Leacroft, of Tor house, Matlock, to Cor- 
betta-Sophia-Frances, eldest dau. of Major 
Bowling, of Holyland.——aAt Brussels, Lewis 
Eyre, esq. youngest son of Charles Eyre, esq. 
of Derbyshire, to Margaret-Frances, dau. of 
the late Sir Thomas Haggerston, Bart. 

8. At Kingston-upon-Hull, John Nisbet, 
esq. eldest son of the late John Nisbet, esq. of 
Easington grange, Northumberland, to a, 
youngest dau. of Edward Gibson, — of Hull. 
—At Edinburgh, Capt. Robert Fitzgerald 
Crawford, Ro Art. to Jane- Dalrymple, 
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youngest dau. of the late Col. Anderson, of 
Winterfield, K.H.——At Cheltenham, Victor 
Dumazet de Pontigny, of the Chateau de Chau- 
veux, Puy-de-Dome, France, and of Tavistock 
square, London, to Mary-Georgina, eldest dau. 
of Major Ellis, late 18th Hussars.x——At the 
church of the Savoy, the Rev. Hubert Kestell 
Cornish, M.A. Vicar of Bakewell, and Rural 
Dean, late Fellow of Exeter college, Oxford, to 
Theophania-Lucy, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. B. J. Vernon, Chaplain St. Helenaa—— 
At Wyke Regis, near Weymouth, Dorset, the 
Rev. Abraham Hillhouse MM‘Causland, eldest 
son of Marcus M‘Causland, esq. of London- 
derry, Ireland, to Barbara-Martha, second 
dau. of Rear-Adm. Payne, R.N. of Weymouth. 
—-At Ringwood, Hants, William Norton 
Taylor, esq. Comm. R.N. to Caroline-Emma, 
dau. of the late William Taylor, esq. of Park- 
field, near Portsmouth.——At Backhill house, 
Musselburgh, Alexander B/‘ Neill, esq. late of 
Batavia, son of the late Neil M‘Neill, esq. of 
Ardnacross, to Isabella-Maria, eldest dau. of 
William Loudon, esq. R.N.——At Upton, the 
v. D. M. Stuart, of Falstone, Northumber- 
land, to Janet, eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Robertson, esq. Upton park.—— At the English 
Episcopal Church, Antwerp, the Rev. Maxwell 
Julius Blacker, second son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Valentine Blacker, to Emily-Georgina, 
second dau. of H. Daveney, esq. Malines, Bel- 
gium.——At Newbury, the Rev. Henry New- 
rt Read, eldest son of Mr. Paul Read, of 
troud, Gloucestershire, and Curate of Earl- 
ham, Norfolk, to Caroline, third dau. of the 
late R. Groom, esq. Under-Sec. Tax Office. 

4. At St. George’s Hanover square, Col. 
Geo. Paris Bradshawe, K.H. late Comm. 77th 
Regt. to Charlotte-Dorothy, eldest dau. of the 
late Maj.-Gen. Croxton. ——At Lismore, Robt. 
Wintle Gilbert, eldest son of the Bishop of 
Chichester, and Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Oxford, to Emma, youngest dau. of the Ven. 
Henry Cotton, Archd. of Cashel.——At Louth, 
the Rev. Hen. 8S. Disbrowe, Rector of Conis- 
holme, second son of the Rey. Henry Dis- 
browe, Rector of Welborne, to Julia-Anne, 
only dau. of the late Rev. John Prescott, Vicar 
of North Somercotes and Dunstan, all in Linc. 
—At Bath, George William Rossiter Ireland, 
esq. only son of the Rev. George Ireland, to 
Mary-Eliza, dau. and heiress of the late Potter 
Jeremiah Redwood, esq.——At Exeter, John 
Marwood Wolcott, esq. of Knowle, Salcome 
Regis, Devon, to Anne-Eleanor, dau. of Archd. 
Moore Stevens, and niece to the late Earl of 
Egremont.——At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. the 
Rev. William James Earle, to Mary-Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late Major Charles Walton, 
of the 4th Light Dragoons.—_—At Howden, 
the Rev. Frank Sugden, M.A. Vicar of Adling- 
fleet, second surviving son of the Right Hon. 
Sir Edward Sugden, to Henrietta-Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Philip Saltmarshe, esq. of 
Saltmarshe.—— At Bolton,Cumberland, Joseph 
B. Dixon, eldest son of Joseph Dixon, esq. of 
Bayswater, to Caroline-Susan, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Richard Baring Clarborne. —— At 
Holme on Spalding moor, Yorkshire, James 
Bancks, esq. of Bewdley, Worcestershire, to 
Marianne, youngest dau. of the late ‘I. Yate, 
esq. of Madeley hall, Salop.——At Basildon, 
Berks, Capt. W. F. N. Wallace, E.1.C. eldest 
son of late Col. Newton Wallace, to Emma, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. G. H. Peel, of the 
Grotto, Basildon, and late of Ince, Cheshire. 
— At Lewisham, Kent, Lieut. and Adj. Robt. 
Seppings Harrison, R.M. second son of Major 
Harrison, of Mount Pleasant, Guernsey, to 
Emily, eldest dau. of William Pontifex, esq. 
of Blackheath—At_ Coddington, Augustus, 
third son of R. K. Kelham, esq. Bleasby hall, 
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Notts, to Susan-Mary, eldest dau. of Samuel 
Aldersey, esq. Aldersey hall, Cheshire. ——At 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, the Rev. John Bain- 
bridge Smith, M.A. Vice-President and Pro- 
fessor of King’s College, Windsor, (eldest son 
of the Rev. Dr. J. B. Smith, of Horncastle,) to 
Emma-Maria, fourth dau. of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Haliburton.—At Binley, John Alex. 
Cooksey, esq. of Campden, Glouc. to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Congreve, esq. of 
Peter hall, Coombe fields, Warw.——At Sutton 
St. Nicholas, Henry Vevers, esq. of Cleobury 
Mortimer, Salop, to Maria-Elizabeth, second 
surviving dau. of A. T. J. Gwynne, esq. of 
Monachty, Cardiganshire. —— At Wareham, 
Charles J. White, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. William 
Grove White, C.B 

. At Upper Deal, James Lowther Southey, 
R.N. late of Her Majesty’s ship Constance, 
eldest son of Capt. Southey, Royal Navy, of 
Winchelsea, Sussex, to Elizabeth-Kennard, 
youngest dau. of the late John Hollingbery, 
esq. of Winchelsea and Northiam.——At St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Arthur Vincent Tur- 
ner, late of 69th Regt. to Eliza, youngest dau. 
of John Boswell, esq. late of Westerham, 
Kent.—At Clevedon, Charles Howell Collins, 
esq. surgeon, of Chew Magna, to Henrietta- 
Jane-Heaven, second dau.of the lateRear-Adm. 
Grosett, of Clifton.——At Trinity Church, St. 
Marylebone, the Rev. William Gerrard An- 
drewes, second son of the Rev. Gerrard Thos, 
Andrewes, to Georgiana-Elizabeth, only child 
of the late Rev. George Heberden, Vicar of 
Dartford, Kent. 

. At St. James’s Chapel, Pentonville, 
the Rev. W. L. Mason, Curate of St. Mary’s, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, son of the late W. 
Mason, esq. Madras Civil Service, to Anne 
Pauline Loup, dau. of Monsieur Loup, of 
Geneva.——At Weymouth, Robert Surices, 
esq. of Redworth house, Durham, to Annie, 
widow of Justinian Alston, jun. esq. Odell 
castle, Beds. 

9. At Petersham, Surrey, Major H. B. 
Edwardes, C.B. to Emma Sidney, youngest 
dau. of the late Mr. James Sidney, of Rich- 
mond hill.——At Caversham, Oxon, the Rey. 
Joshua Bennett, M.A. incumbent of Caver- 
sham, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late 
William Montagu, esq. of Caversham hill.—— 
At Goole, Yorkshire, Anthony Welsh, esq. of 
Mauchester, to Catharine, eldest dau. of J. H. 
Hodson, esq. of Goole.-—— At Bamburgh, near 
Horncastle, the Rev. Henry Fynes-Clinton, 
B.A. Rector of Keddington, to Sarah-Catha- 
rine, youngest dau. of the Rev. J. B. Smith, 
D.D. Incumbent of Bamburgh and Martin, 
and Head Master of Horncastle Grammar 
School.—At Exeter, John Partridge, esq. of 
late Ist or Royal Dragoons, to Mary, only tas. 
of the late Laurence Alford, esq. of Wear Gif- 
ford, Devon, and relict of George Seward, esq. 
of St. James's place, Exeter. At Dalvait 
cottage, Dumbartonshire, Patrick Moir, esq. 
banker, Bonhill, to Margaret, third dau. of 
James Nairn, esq. of Dalvait.——At St. James’s 
Westminster, George Archibald Dinely Good- 
yar, esq. of Barton house, Glouc. to Frances- 
Maria, younger dau. of Ralph Fletcher, esq. 
Gloucester. 

10. At Halifax, the Rey. Mark Anthony 
Lawton, B.A. Vicar of Kilnwick Percy, Yorksh. 
to Elizabeth-Mary, dau. of the late William 
Booth, esq. of Cleckheaton.—-At Peasmarsh, 
Robert B. Boyer, esq. son of R. Boyer, esq. of 
Leicester, to Sarah, second dau. of W. Morris, 
esq. Peasmarsh, Sussex. 

ll. At Cheltenham, Thomas, eldest son of 
the Rev. Isaac Bonsall, of Llanwrin, M.A. and 
grandson of the late Sir Thomas Bonsall, of 
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Fronfraith, to Mary-Sarah-Bonsall youngest 
dau. of James Hughes, of Glan Rhe dol, esq. 
——At Leicester, Thomas-Warburton, son of 
the late Robert Benfield, esq. of Whitmore 
house, Hoxton, to Sarah-Eleanor, eldest dau. 
of John Nedham, esq. of Leicester ——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Edmund Packe, esq. 
third son of the late Charles James Packe, esq. 
of Prestwold, Leic. to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. 
of George Thornhill, esq. M.P. of Diddington, 
Hunts. —— At Killarney, Arthur-Maynard, 
youngest son of the late Anthony Denny, esq. 
of Barham wood, Herts, to Penelope-Louisa, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Arthur Herbert, of 
Cahirnane, co. Kerry.——At St. James's Mary- 
lebone, Capt. Frank Vardon, 25th Madras Inf. 
third surviving son of the late S. A. Vardon, 
esq. to Catherine, youngest dau. of John New- 
ton, esq. of Tunbridge Wells.——At New St. 
Pancras, Thos. Skeffington Bourne, son of the 
late Dr. Bourne, of Coventry, to Sarah, dau. 
of the late Joseph Allinson, esq. of White- 
haven. 

13. At Eccles, and afterwards according to 
the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, John 
Randolphus de Trafford, — second son of 
Sir Thomas Joseph de Trafford, of ‘Trafford 
park and Croston hall, Lanc. to the Lady Ade- 
laide Cathcart, third dau. of Earl Cathcart.—— 
At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone sq. Henry Frederick 
Amedroz, esq. to Magdalene-Judith, youngest 
dau. of the late Louis Edmund Thornton, esq. 
——At Bristol, Robert Gaskell, esq. of Ash- 
field, near Warrington, toSusan, —_ dau. 
of the late Rev. Lant Carpenter, .D. of 
Bristol. 

15. At St. George’s, Hanover sq. Frederic 
Winn Knight, esq. M.P. of Wolverley house, 
Worcestershire, to Maria - Louisa - Couling, 
dau. of the late E. Gibbs, esq.——At Twicken- 
bam, Henry Widderburn Cumming, Captain 
Coldstream Guards, eldest son of Gen. Sir 
Henry Cumming, Col. of the 12th Lancers, to 
Emma-Georgiana-Christina, fifth dau. of Sir 
William Clay, Bart. M.P.——The Rev. F, T. 
Stephens, to Charlotte-Dorothea, second dau. 
of --y - Willyams, esq. M.P. 

16. At Fulham, Edward Fergusson, . 
Lieut. Indian Navy, to Susan-Clara Sully, only 
granddau. of John Coleman, esq. Hammer- 
smith.——The Rev. Fred. Aubert Gace, M.A. 
to Amelia-Eliza, eldest dau. of Thomas Per- 
kins, esq. of Nunhead, Surrey.——At Shorne, 
Kent, Herbert Gardner, esq. of Ashford, to 
Elfrida, dau. of Comm. T. J. Brodrick, R.N. 
and grandchild of Major Brodrick, R.A.——At 
Eastwell, Kent, Capt. Henry Edwin Weare, of 
the 50th Regt. youngest son of the late Col. 
Weare, K.H. to Charlotte-Georgiana, only dau. 
of the Rev. Charles Oxenden, Incumbent of 
Barham.——At Oxford, M. J. Johnson, esq. of’ 
the Radcliffe Observatory, to Caroline, dau. of 
J. A. Ogle, M.D. Prof. Med.Clin. Oxon.——At 
Deal, the Rev. Martin Edgar Benson, M.A. of 
St. John’s college, Oxford, to Jane-Buchanan, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. A. H. Duthie, Rector 
of Deal.—At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, T. 
M. Williams, esq. son of late Rev. J. C. Wil- 
liams, M.A. Rector of Sherrington, Bucks, to 
Emma-Maria, eldest dau. of Rev. J. R. Major, 
D.D. head master of King’s College School.—— 
At Whitchurch, Oxon, Andrew Belcher, esq. 
40th Bengal Native Inf. to Emily-Jane, widow 
of Lieut. Urban Moore, of the Bengal Army. 
——At Brighton, the Rev. J. de Kewer Wil- 
liams, of Tottenham, to Charlotte-Catherine, 
youngest dau. of the late Captain Thomas 
Smales, of the H.E.1.C. Service.——At March- 
wood, George Augustus Frederick Shadwell, 
esq- youngest son of the late Vice-Chancellor of 


England, to Frederica, widow of ry © John 


Hornby, esq. late of the Eng.——At Edgbas- 
ton, the Rev. H. F. Gray, Warden of Queen’s 
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college, Birmingham, and Prebendary of Wells, 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of Thomas Upfill, esq. of 
Edgbaston. —— At Ayr, John N. Maxwell 
M'‘Leod, son of the Rev. Norman M‘Leod, to 
Anne-Irvine; and, at the same time, James 
Bartlet Hyde, son of James Hyde, esq. of Ap- 
ley, Isle of Wight, to Isabella-Jessie-Anne, 
daus. of Rear-Adm. Donald Campbell, of Bar- 
breck, Argyleshire. —— At St. Werburgh’s 
Catholic Chapel, Chester, William, eldest son 
of Peter Nicholson, _ of Thelwall hall, 
Cheshire, to Constance-Ferrers, second dau. 
of George Pickering, esq. of Chester, and 
granddau. of the late Edward Ferrers, esq. of 
Baddesley Clinton hall, Warwickshire.——At 
Middleton Scriven, — the Rev. Richard 
Seddon, B.A. Curate of Ryton, Salop, to Ca- 
therine-Priscilla, second dau. of Rev. Thomas 
Rowley, D.D. Head Master of Bridgnorth 
Grammar School, and Rector of Middleton 
Scriven.—At Kells, J. Sa 8, esq. M.P. to 
the Lady Virginia Taylour, youngest dau. of 
the Marquess of Headfort, K.P.——At Lenham, 
William Barraud, esq. of Park st. Grosvenor 
- and Kennington, to Margaret, second dau. 
of George Harrison, esq. of Swadelands, Len- 
ham, Kent.——At Greenwich, George-Mauds- 
lay, eldest son of George John Jackson, esq. of 
Blackheath park, to Jane, fourth dau. of 
James Soames, = of Vanbrugh fields, Black- 
heath.——Capt. H. Montagu Smyth, second 
son of the late Major-Gen. Smyth, Lieut.-Gov. 
of the Scilly Islands, to Mary-Anne, dau. of the 
Rev. C. Clarke, Hulver hill, Suffolk.——At 
Paddington, Henry William Fuller, M.D. of 
Manchester sq. eldest son of nen Se ne 
Fuller, esq. of Piccadilly, to Emma-Turner, 
eldest dau. of David Roxburgh, esq. of Blom- 
field road, Paddington. ——At Manchester, 
Malcolm 8S. Riach, second son of the late Maj. 
Riach, 79th Highlanders, to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of W. 8S. Rutter, esq. Coroner for the 
county of Lancaster. 

17. At St. Paul’s, Ball’s pond, the Rev. 
Michael Biggs, M.A. of King’s college, to 
Emma-Louisa, dau. of the late Benjamin 
Alder, esq.—aAt Lincoln, William-Henry, 
son of Joseph Tylor, esq. of Stoke Newington 
and Warwick lane, London, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the late Samuel Trotter, esq. Coroner 
of Lincoln. ——At North Waltham, Hampshire, 
the Rev. Maurice-William, youngest son of 
Capt. Henry Eyre Pitman, late of 59th Regt. 
to Frances, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Ware Browne, of Her Majesty’s Customs, Isle 
of Alderney.——At Dublin, Edmund, fourth 
son of the late Richard Tomes, esq. of War- 
wick, to Elizabeth-Francis, of Kilmichael, co. 
of Wexford.——At Milborne Port, Somerset, 
the Rev. Talbot Baker, Vicar of Preston, Dor- 
set, to Florence, only dau. of the late John 
Hutchings, esq. of Sandford Orcas, Somerset. 
—At Ipswich, Jeremiah Byles, esq. of the 
Hill house, to Anne, youngest dau. of William 
Goodchild, esq. St. Helen’s.——At St. Mary’s 
Bryanston - Horatio-Austen, only son of 
Paul Kneller Smith, esq. of Rivenhall pl. Essex, 
to Mary-Louisa, eldest dau. of James Durham, 
esy. of Gloucester pl. Portman sq.——At Christ 
Church St. Pancras, Sir Thomas Sebright, 
Bart. to Olivia, youngest dau. of Lady Emily 
Henry, and niece to the Duke of Leinster.—— 
At the German Church, Savoy st. the Rev. E. 
Brecht, of the German Lutheran Church, Hull, 
to Miss Charlotte Gruner, of Coburg, German 
Governess to Her Majesty’s children. 

18. At Kingston, Edward Roweliffe, esq. to 
Agnes-Elizabeth-Milne, relict of George John- 
stone, esq. and eldest dau. of James Hender- 
son, esq. Surgeon of Her Majesty’s Dockyard 
at Portsmouth.——At Liverpool, the v. 
Henry Slater, B.A. Senior Curate of Stanhope, 
co. Durham, and youngest son of J. J. Slater, 
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esq. of Hazelbeech, to Mary-Sarah, only dau. 
of the late James Horrocks, esq. of Orrell 
lodge, Lanc.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Edward Lowe Webb, esq. surgeon, of Eliza- 
beth st. Eaton = to Kate, only dau. of James 
Gascoigne Lynde, esq. of Great Queen st. 
Westminster, and Forest lodge, ——— 
Essex.— At Bapchild, Kent, John Henry 
Mercer, esq. Royal Marines, son of the late 
Col. Mercer, to Ann, second dau. of the late 
William Lake, esq. of Wood st. house, Sitting- 
bourne, Kent.——At Glocester, James Borrett, 
esq. M.D. of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, to 
Catherine-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. T. S. Hughes, Canon of Peterborough, 
and Rector of Edgeware.——At Enfield, Mid- 
dlesex, William-Thornhill, younger son of John 
Cater, esq. of Beckenham place, Kent, and 
Woodbastwick hall, Norfolk, to Frances-Julia, 
eldest dau. of Robert Sayer, esq. of Pierre- 
eet lodge, Surrey, and late of Sibton park, 

uffolk.— At Bembury, John Hurlestone 
Leche, esq. of Carden park, Cheshire, to Caro- 
line, dau. of Edwin Corbett, esq. of Tilstone 
lodge.——At Leckhampton, Colmore Frind 
Cregoe Colmore, esq. of Moorend, Charlton 
Kings, to Mary, only dau. of the Rev. E. P. 
Owen, of Bettws hall, Montgomeryshire, and 
Roderic house, Cheltenham. 

22. At St. Marylebone, Andrew Crosse, esq. 
of Fyne Court, mersetshire, to Cornelia- 
Augusta-Hewett, eldest dau. of F. H. Berkeley, 
esq. Exeter. 

23. At Somerton, near Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Suffolk, the Rev. Henry B. Burlton, only son 
of the late Rev. Henry Burlton, of Exminster, 
to Emily-Hyde, eldest dau. of Charles Dennis, 
esq. of Spa, Belgium.—— At Sculcoates, Thos. 
Wilson, jun. esq. fourth son of Thomas Wil- 
son, esq. of Cottingham, to Mary-Paris, eldest 
dau. of Edmund Dawson, esq. of Mason st. 
and granddau of the late Rev. Major Dawson, 
Rector of Rand, Linc. —— At Finstock, Oxford- 
shire, the Rev. Havilland De Sausmarez, M.A. 
Fellow of Pembroke college, Oxford, Rector of 
St. Peter’s, Northampton, to the Hon. Eliza- 
beth-Charlotte-Spencer, youngest dau. of the 
late Lord Churchill.—— At St.George’s Blooms- 
bury, Robert Stanton Wise, esq. M.D. of Ban- 
bury, to Ann-Maria, eldest dau. of John Had- 
land, esq. of the Green, Banbury.——At Paris, 
Richard Welby, esq. late of Welbourne hall, 
Lincolnshire, to Isabella-Frederica, dau. of 
Col. Granville Eliot.——At Derby, the Rev. 
Charles Pitman Shepherd, M.A. Curate of 
Christ Church, Westminster, to Josephine- 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late Mr. William 
Edwards, of Derby.——At Berne, the Rev. 
Hugh Palliser Costobadie, A.B. Vicar of King’s 
Norton, Leic. to Fanny-Burnett, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. J. F. Lateward, A.M. Rector of 
Perrivale, Middlesex.—— At Weston-super- 
Mare, Charles Henry Thomas, esq. retired 
Capt. Bengal Est. eldest son of the late Maj.- 
Gen. Lewis Thomas, C.B. to Mary-Hurst, 
eldest dau. of the late J. W. S. Cruttwell, esq. 
formerly Lieut. 83d Regt.——At Jersey, Chas. 
son of Clement Hemery, esq. to Mary-Geor- 
giana-Catherine, eldest dau. of Lady Plasket 
and the late Edw. Rundle, — t.49th Regt. 

24. At Dulverton, Henry Lee Hogg, esq. of 
Toddington, Beds, to Anne-Juliana, eldest 
dau. of Charles Palk Collyns, esq. of Dulver- 
ton, Somerset.——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, Col. Robert Wood, to Miss Lowther, 
dau. of the Hon. Col. Lowther.—At Bath 
the Rev. William Smith, B.D. of Berwick St 
John’s, Wilts, to Louisa Bridge, of Beaufort 
West, Bath.— At St. Mary’s Islington, Robt. 
French Burnett, esq. hes o> Woburn pil. to 
Harriet, dau. of John Jeaffreson, esq. of 
Islington.——At Cheddleton, Charles Lydiat 
Leete, esq. surgeon, of Wetley, Staffordshire, 
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raat son of the late Rev. John Leete, Rec- 
tor of Bletsoe, Beds, to Fanny-Wilson, fourth 
dau. of George Miles Mason, esq. of Wetley 
abbey, Staffordshire.——At Ashborne, Lucius 
Edward Mann, esq. to Charlotte-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Cockshutt Heathcote, esq. of 
the Green, Ashborne. 

25. At Eccleston, Henry, eldest son of 
Joseph Chater, esq. of Old Grove house, Hamp- 
stead, Middlesex, to Mary, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Pilkington, esq. of Eccleston hall, Lancashire. 
— At Leeds, the Rev. James Holme, Vicar of 
Kirkleatham, and Curate of Locking, Somer- 
set, to Elizabeth, only surviving dau. of Jere- 
miah Rhodes, esq ——At St. John’s Church, 
Paddington, William Watson, esq. of Spring 
lodge, Barnard castle, to Mary, only dau. of 
the late Samuel Longden, esq. and niece of 
Mrs. Innes, Oxford terr. Hyde park.——At St. 
Pancras, the Rev. Richard Firth, Chaplain 
Madras Presidency, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. 
of James Barton Hill, esq. of Guildford place, 
Russell sq.——At Kennington, Albert, eldest 
son of the late Rev. F. A. Burtels, Rector of 
St. Martin’s, Hildesheim, Hanover, to Laura- 
Elizabeth-Ann, dau. of James P. Hill, esq. of 
Honiton.— At Long Stow, Camb. the Rev. G. 
E. Yate, B.A. of St. John’s college, Camb. 
younger son of the Rev. G. L. Yate, Vicar of 

rockwardine, Salop, to Margaret - Maria, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. H. A. Bishop, Rector 
of Long Stow.——At Malton, the Rev. John 
Bacchus Dykes, M.A. Precentor of Durham 
cathedral, to Susannah-Tomlinson, second dau. 
of George Kingston, esq. merchant, Malton. 
——At Redruth, Henry-Septimus, son of John 
Wheeler, esq. of the Rocks, and nephew of Sir 
Fust Wheeler, Bart. of Kilkenny, to Cecilia, 
second dau. of the Rev. Henry Helsham, Rec- 
tor of Rosbercon. 

27. At Streatham, William, second son of 
John Ruck, esq. of Croydon, to Esther-Miriam, 
eldest dau. of Robert Garrard, esq. of Wood- 
field, Streatham. 

28. At Stroud, Glouc. the Rev. Charles 
James, Rector of Evenlode, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Richard Sandys, esq. of the 
Slade. 

29. At Manchester, John Moulding, esq. of 
Brighton Grove, Rusholme, to Lucy, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Charles Alford, Rector of 
West Quantoxhead, Somerset. 

30. At Southampton, the Rev. Thomas 
Nightingale, B.A. of St. Mary’s, Southampton, 
eldest son of Thomas Nightingale, esq. of 
Hersham, near Esher, to Georgiana, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Nathaniel Legge, esq. 
and granddau. of the late Rev. Joseph Legge, 
A.M. of Maddington, Wilts——At Kensing- 
ton, — Johnson, esq. M.D. of King’s Col- 

on, to Charlotte-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late William White, esq. of Belle- 
vue House, Salisbury.——At Southsea, Hants. 
George William Leigh, esq. solicitor, Basing- 
stoke, to Emily-Augusta, eldest dau. of the 
late Lieut. A. Russwurm, 50th Foot.——At 
Foot’s Cray, Kent, Charles, youngest son of 
Lieut. T. G. Nichols, R.N. to Blanche-Sarah, 
ee ge dau. of the late Capt. William Ro- 

erts, R.N. 

31. 
the H.E.1.C.S. second son of T. Sanctuary, 
esq. of Horsham Park, to Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Col. H. C. Streatfeild, late of the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers.——At Hastings, Herbert Bree, esq. 
son of the late John Bree, esq. of Keswick, to 
Jane-Sarah, second dau. of the Rev. Edgar 
Rust, Rector of Drinkston, Suffolk. 


At ne Philip Sanctuary, esq. of 


Aug.1. Viscount Cranley, only son of the 
Earl of Onslow, to Lady Katharine Anne Cust, 
youngest dau. of the Earl Brownlow.——At 
Chelsea, Lieut. J. R. Croker, of 86th Reg. to 
Susan-Eleanor, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
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Edward Curteis, of Rettendon, Essex.——At 
Reading, the Rev. R. Payne Smith, Incumbent 
of Trinity Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, to 
Catharine, second dau. of the late Rev. W. G. 
Freeman, Rector of Milton, Camb.——At Fore- 
mark, Richard Thomas Tasker, esq. of Mel- 
bourne, Derb. to Louisa-Susanna, only dau. of 
Richard B. Child, esq. of Ingilby hall——At 
Burnham, the Rev. Edward Balston, M.A. 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant Master of Eton College, to Harriet- 
Anne, fourth dau. of the Rev. Thomas Carter, 
Fellow of Eton College, and Vicar of Burnham. 
——At Cray, Perthshire, Chas, my Astley, 
esq. of Pernambuco, to Helen - Margaret, 
oe agg dau. of the late Major James Ro- 

ertson, of Cray.—-At Hambledon, Bucks, 
the Count de Zuylen de Nyevelt, Chamberlain 
to his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, 
and Secretary to the Dutch Legation at Brus- 
sels, to Catharine-Henrietta, dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Nixon, of the Ist Royals. 
——At ounaian, Arthur Huband, esq. to 
Annie, dau. of Rear-Adm. Croft.——At Ply- 
mouth, Jeremy-Taylor, son of the late Rev. 
John Digby, of Osborntown, co. Kildare, and 
Newpark, co. Meath, to Mary-Elizabeth-Pome- 
roy, only child of R. W. Avery, esq. of Ply- 
mouth.——At Great Amwell, Herts, Stewart 
St. John Gordon, esq. Bombay Civil Service, 
son of Major Robert Gordon, late Resident at 
Travancore, to Clara, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Melvill, B.D. Principal of the East India 
College. ——At Lambeth, the Rev. Geo. Porter, 
Rector of Lympstone, to Mary, dau. of the 
late Richard Atkinson, esq. of Ludborough, 
Linc.——At Walsall, Francis-Croughton, se- 
cond son of the late Richard Stileman, of the 
Friars, Winchelsea, esq. to Frances-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Horatio Barnett esq. of Bescot 
hall, Walsall.——At Pagham, near Chichester, 
Joseph Brooke, esq. of Limesfield house, Bol- 
lington, Cheshire, to Sarah, second dau. of the 
late E. Dalton, esq. of Ipswich.——At Solihull, 
Warw. Edmund Alexander Parkes, esq. M.D. 
of Upper Seymour st. Portman sq. to Mary- 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Chattock, 
esq. of Solihull.——At Twickenham, Arundell 
Mackenzie, esq. to Elizabeth, widow of Thomas 
Hardcastle, of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, 
and eldest dau. of the late Samuel Ashton, esq. 
of Pole Bank, Cheshire. —— At Kingston, John 
b. Balcombe, esq. of Bartholomew lane, City, to 
Helena, second dau. of the late William Boyes, 
esq. of Raleigh house, Brixton, and widow of 
Captaiu J. Percival Robinson.——At Corwen, 
Meredith James Vibart, Bengal Art. eldest son 
of the late T. G. Vibart, yt Bengal Civil Serv. 
to Eliza-Blackburne, fifth dau. of Edw. Lioyd, 
esq. of Rhagatt, Merionethshire. 

2. At Dublin, Charles Morant, _ late of 
Prince Albert’s Own Hussars, son of George 
Morant, esq. of Farnborough park, Hants, to 
Elizaveth-Malvina, dau. of the late John Hemp- 
hill, esq. of Cashel and Rathkenny, co. Tipp. 

3. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Lord 
Rodney, to Sarah, second dau. of the late John 
Singleton, esq.——At St. Marylebone, James 
Tillyer Blunt, esq. of Dorset place, to Sophia- 
Sidney, relict of the Rev. Louis Piayter Hird, 
of Pennington, Hants.—Richard Wood, esq. 
to Christina, eldest dau. of Sir William D. 
Godfrey, Bart. of Kilcoleman abbey, co. Kerry. 

. At St. George’s Hanover square, ‘Thomas 
Thistlethwayte, esq. of Southwick park, Hants. 
to Elizabeth-Catharine, second dau. and also, 
at the same time, William Verner, esq. eldest 
son of Sir Wm. Verner, Bart. M.P. of Churchill, 
co. Armagh, to Mary-Frances-Hester, third 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Her- 
cules Pakenham, K.C.B,——At Croydon, Chas. 
Edward Thornhill, esq. barrister-at-law, eldest 
son of T. ‘Thornhill, esq. of Woodleys, to 
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Ellen-Eliza-Fanny, youngest dau. of the late 
Major Frazer, of the service of H. H. the Rajah 
of Nagpore, and formerly of 65th Foot.——At 
St. James’s Hyde Park, William Watson 
Prole, esq. of Croyde, to Mary, dau. of B. B. 
Williams, esq. of Buscot park, Berkshire, and 
Westbourne terrace. —— At Cork, William 
Chatterton, esq. of Cork, to Miss H. Felix, the 
only surviving dau. of the late Dr. Felix, of 
Bristol.——At Hove, Sussex, Henry, son of 
Jonathan Toogood, M.D. late of Bridgwater, 
to Frances-Ann, second dau. of Charles B. 
Curtis, esq. of Friar’s place, near Acton, Mid- 
dlesex.—_—At St. George's Hanover sq. Albert 
Ricardo, esq. of Charles st. Lowndes sq. to 
Charlotte Frauces, youngest dau. of the late 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart.——At Dal- 
lington, near Northampton, Henry Edward 
Sullivan, esq. second son of John Sullivan, esq. 
of Brighton, to Emma-Lucy, second dau. of 
the Rey. Fiennes 8. Trotman, Vicar of Dal- 
lington.——At Hemel Hempstead, the Rev. 
George Raynor, M.A. of Clare hall, Cambridge, 
to Margaret, eldest dau. of Samuel Sandars, 
esq. of Lockers, Hemel Hempstead.——At St. 
George-the-Martyr, Bloomsbury, Wm, Fred. 
Wratislaw Bird, esq. of Verulam buildings, 
Gray’s inn, to Fanny, eldest dau. of William 
Bateman, esq. of Old Broad st. City.——At 
Lee, Kent, the Rev. William Francis Sims, 
M.A. to Susan, relict of Adam Gordon, esq. of 
Blackheath park, and fifth dau. of the late 
Rev. John Swete, of Oxton, Devon, and Preb. 
of Exeter.——At Epsom, Surrey, the Rev. 
Charles Rae Hay, to Sophia-Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of Nathaniel Alexander, esq. of Epsom. 
—At St. James’s Sussex gardens, George 
Vincent, esq. of the Temple, to Georgiana, dau. 
of the late F. R. Coore, esq. of Devonshire pl. 
——At Croydon, Grosvenor Miles, esq. of 
Bourton house, Warw. to Adelaide, eldest dau. 
of Henry Phillipps, esq. late of Coventry. 

7. At St. Lawrence, Isle of Thanet, George 
H. Brettle, esq. of Westbourne terr. Hyde pk. 
to Helen, dau. of the late John Woodruffe, esq. 
barrister-at-law, of Porchester-terr. and of 
Burton Overy and Stockley lodge, Leic. —-— 
At Poole, Robert Thomas Kent, esq. barrister, 
of Lincoln’s inn, eldest son of the late R. T. 
Kent, esq. of Chestnut grove, Kingston, Sur- 
rey, to Caroline-Julia, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Cave, esq. of Poole, Dorsetshire.—— 
At Norwood, William Brown Nicholls, esq. of 
Salter's hill, Norwood, to Jane-Elizabeth, only 
dau. of the late Capt. Duncan Forbes, of Edin- 
burgh.——At St. Mary’s Paddington, James 
William Ridgway, esq. one of Her Majesty’s 
Foreign Service Messengers, to Helenor, 
emo dau. of Thomas Barnes, esq. of St. 
Petersburg.——At Southborough, Kent, Syms, 
youngest son of the late Benj. Whinnell Scot#, 
esq. of Clapton common, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Benj. Elliott Nicholls, 
M.A. of Walthamstow.—— At Basildon, Berks, 
J. Grant, esq. eldest son of J. M. Grant, esq. 
of Glenmoriston, to Emily, dau. of James 
Morrison, esq. of Basildon park. 

8. At Bath, Sturman Latimer, esq. of Head- 
ington, near Oxford, solicitor, to Emma-Jar- 
rett, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Lyne, Mevagissey, Cornw.—At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Francis-Joseph, eldest son of 
Francis Cresswell, esq. of King’s Lynn, nephew 
of A. J. B. Cresswell, esq. of Cresswell, North- 
umberland, to Charlotte-Frances-Georgiana, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. Frederick Gou 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. John Weyland, 
esq. eldest son of Richard Weyland, esq. of 
Woodeaton, Oxfordshire, to Lady Catharine de 
Burgh, third dau. of the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde.—At Pontefract, T. H. Pedley, esq. to 
Miss Gully, dau. of John Gully, esq. of Ack- 
worth park.— At Heavitree, Exeter, George 
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Sayer Boys, esq. Lieut. R.N. and second son 
of Edward Sayer Boys, esq. Capt. R.N. to 
Fanny, youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Brackenbury, C.B.——At Siedmere, the Hon. 
Thomas Grenville Cholmondeley, second son 
of Lord Delamere, to Katharine-Lucy, second 
dau. of Sir Tatton Sykes, of Sledmere, Bart. 
——At All Souls’ Langham pl. James Hill, 
esq. of Lincoln’s inn and Mansfield st. and 
Fellow of New college, Oxford, eldest son of 
James Haydock Hill, esq. of Berry hill, Notts, 
to Emily-Jane, youngest dau. of the late Iltid 
Nicholl, esq. of Portland —— Topcliffe, 
the Rev. William Sweeting, Incumbent of Skip- 
ton, to Caroline, dau. of the late J oseph Dresser, 
esq. of Topcliffe.——At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, Lieut. E. B. Weaver, of 86th Royal Regt. 
to Louisa-Amelia, only dau. of C. B. Baum- 
garten, esq¢.—At Walton, W. G. Cuthbertson, 
Ss merchant, Glasgow, to Jane-Agnes, dau. 
of James Lister, esq. banker, Liverpool.——At 
Hornsey, Frederick Thomas Pratt, D.C.L. of 
Doctors’ Commons, to Caroline, second dau. 
of the late Rev. James Wadman Alexander, of 
Rayne, Essex.——At Leybourne Rectory, Kent, 
Frederick Craven Ord, esq. Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery, son of the late Harry Gough Ord, esq. 
of Bexley. Kent, to Hester-Augusta, youngest 
dau. of Sir Michael Cusac Smith, Bart. and 
niece of the Master of the Rolls for Ireland. 

9. At Trinity church, Marylebone, Charles, 
third son of James Haydock Hill, esq. of Mans- 
field st. and Berry hill, Notts, to Marianne. 
Emily, eldest dau. of the late John Jones Bate- 
man, esq. of Portland pl. and Pentremawr, 
Derbyshire.——At Guernsey, Robert Barlow 
M‘Crea, esq. Capt. Royal Art. eldest son of 
Capt. R.C. M‘Crea, R.N. to Harriet, youngest 
dau. of the late John Maingay, esq. 

10. At Wellesbourne, the Hon. and Rev. 
Lord Charles Paulet, to Mathewana, eldest dau. 
of Bernard Grenville, esq. of Wellesbourne hall, 
Warwickshire. 

12. At Blisworth, the Rev. Maze W. Gre- 
gory, M.A.of Wadham college, Oxford, to Jane, 
third dau. of George Stone, esq. of Blisworth. 
— At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Viscount 
Reidhaven, eldest son of the Earl of Seafield, 
to the Hon. Caroline Stuart, youngest dau. of 
the late Lord Blantyre. 

13. At Dyrham, Gloucestershire, C. R. G. 
Douglas, esq. 32d Bengal Inf. only son of the 
late Major Robert Sholto Douglas, Royal Art. 
to Louisa, dau. of Sir G. B. binson, Bart. 
——aAt Worcester, John Flight Gillam, esq. to 
Sophia-Henrietta-Nott, dau. of J. Owen, esq. 
banker. 

14. At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Thomas 
Addison, esq. Capt. 2d (Queen’s Royal) Regt. 
to Ellen, eldest dau. of Robert Gillespie, esq. 
of York pl. Portman sq.——At Preston, Ed- 
mund Francis Ffarington, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, second son of Capt. 
Ffarington, R.N. of Woodvale, Isle of Wight, 
to Margaret, only child of the late James 
Newsham, esq. —— At Chalfont St. Giles, 
Bucks, the Rev. John Clarke Haden, M.A. 
Rector of Hutton, Essex, to Sarah, elder dau. 
of the late John Mair, esq. of Nightingales.—— 
At Guernsey, Henry Hotham MM‘Carthy, esq. 
R.M. to Elizabeth, dau. of Col. M‘Cullam, late 
commandant of the Plymouth Division of 
Royal Marines.——At Kingsbridge, Devon, 
J. L. Rookes, esq. of Tenby, to Sophia-Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of the late Rev. Alexander 
Nicoll, D.C.L. Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Christ Church. 

15. At Dawlish, F. Barrow, esq. barrister- 
at-law, of London, to Miss Deck, dau. of Adm. 
Deck, of Brook house, Dawlish. —— At An- 
caster, the Rev. A. Marsh, Vicar of Tuxford, 
Notts, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Dr. 
Lamb, Dean of Bristol——At Trinity Church 
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St. Marylebone, Charles Dyke, esq. R.N. son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. G. H. Dyke, Coldstream 

, to Sarah-Elizabeth, dau. of William 
Fox, esq. of Chester terrace.——At Surbiton, 
Surrey, Alexander Maitland, esq. of Torring- 
ton place, to Harriet, fourth dau. of William 
Underwood, esq.——At Chelsea, Frederick- 
Lyndhurst, third son of the late Henry Haines, 
esq. of Sussex — to Matilda, only sur- 
viving child of William Strickland, esq. of 
Brompton crescent.——At Basildon, Berks, 
Comm. Francis Thos. Brown, R.N. to Sophia, 
third dau. of the Rev. G. H. Peel, of the Grotto, 
Basildon.——At St. James’s Piccadilly, Henry 
Marston Windsor, esq. of the Treasury, to 
Alice, dau. of the late Ellis Fletcher, esq. of 
Clifton house, near Manchester.——At Wol- 
verhampton, the Rev. W. Grant, Curate of St. 
Mary’s, in that town, to Catharine, eldest dau. 
of William Evans, esq. of Bayswater.——At 
All Souls’ Langham place, and also at the 
French Catholic Chapel, Monsieur P. Bartho- 
leyns de Fossalaert, Attaché of the Belgian 
Legation in London, to Emma-Jane, dau. of 
T. C. Grattan, esq. late Her Majesty’s Consul 
for Massachusets. 

17. At Brussels, Capt. Nelson Thomas, 39th 
Bengal Inf. to Caroline-Letitia, eldest dau. of 
the Kev. H. P. Costobadie, Rector of Husband’s 
Bosworth, Leic.——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, Waller Augustus Lewis, esq. to Hes- 
ter-Margaret, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir William H. Pringle, G.C.B. and 
granddau. of the first Earl of Chatham. 

19. At Bath, Thomas Sunderland Harrison, 
esq. M.D. of Gerston lodge, Frome, to Catha- 
rine-Lawrence, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
R. J. L. O’Conner, R.N, 

20. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Capt. Henry 
Morse, Bombay Army, to Lydia, second dau. 
of Lieut. Col. Walker, R.M.——At Rochdale, 
George Poulden, of the Inner Temple, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Emma-Frances, second 
dau. of the Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, D.D. 
Vicar of Rochdale.——At Richmond, Surre 


Hatfeild James Back, esq. of Hethersett hail, 
Norfolk, to Eliza, third dau. of the late James 
Back, esq. of Hillingdon, Middlesex. —— At 
Weston, near Bath, Charles William Luther, 


esq. M.D. to ear only dau. of Edward 
Fletcher, esq. of Bath.——At Bath, Charles W. 
G. Burrill, late Capt. 34th Regt. son of John 
Burrill, esq. East Cosham house, Hants, to 
Caroline-Margaret, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Luxmore, 16th Foot.——At Brompton, the Rev. 
Martin Henry Whish, M.A. Rector of Alderley, 
Gloucestershire, to Ellen, youngest dau. of the 
late William Creswick, esq. of Sheffield.——At 
Attercliffe, near Sheffield, the Rev. Thomas N. 
Staley, M.A. Fellow of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge, Principal of the Collegiate School, 
Wandsworth, to Catherine-Workman, fourth 
dau. of the late John Shirley, esq. of Attercliffe. 
——At St. Saviour’s, John-Stephen, son of the 
late Bamber de Mole, esq. of Merchant Taylors? 
hall, in the city of London, to Anna-Maria- 
Scott, dau. of the late William Cuming, esq. 
R.N. of Jersey.——AtCharlton Kiog’s, the Rev. 
Hugh Bold, M.A. Rector of Liantihangel Tal- 
y-llyn, Brecon, to Theresa-Gales, eldest dau. 
of Nathaniel Hartland, esq. of the Oaklands, 
Charlton King’s.——At St. Bride’s, co. Pemb. 
Richard-llbert, third son of the late John Lort 
Phillips, esq. Haverfordwest, to Frederica- 
Maria-Louisa, eldest dau. of the Baron de 
Rutzen, of Slebach hall, Pembrokeshire. —— At 
Beddington, John Edward Bovill, esq. of Mil- 
ford lane, Strand, and of Epsom, Surrey, to 
Priestly-Mary, eldest dau. of Andrew Collyer, 
esy. of Beddington.——At Effingham, Surrey, 
Edgar P. Stringer, esq. of Bayswater, to Char- 
lotte, second dau. of the late Miles Stringer, 
esq. of Effingham hill. 
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OBITUARY. 


Louis-PH11tePe. 

Aug. 26. At Claremont, Surrey, in his 
77th year, Louis-Philippe, Comte de 
Neuilly, ex-King of the French, and a 
Knight of the Garter. 

Louis Philippe was born at Paris on the 
6th of October, 1773, and was the eldest 
son of Philippe Joseph, Duke of Orleans 
(known to the world by the republican 
sobriquet of “ Egalité’’), and of Marie, the 
daughter of the Duc de Penthiévre. His 
youth was marked by many acts of bene- 
volence, and the wise and judicious training 
of Madame de Genlis was well calculated 
to call forth any latent good qualities in 
the minds of those under her charge. The 
diary of the Duc de Chartres (the title 
which he bore in his youth) shows that 
he was not altogether exempt from revo- 
lutionary doctrines, and these ideas were 
far from being discouraged by his con- 
nection with the Jacobin Club. In 1791 


the young Duke, who had previously re- 
ceived the appointment of Colonel in the 
14th regiment of Dragoons, assumed the 
command of that corps, and almost the 
first act of his authority was the saving of 
two clergymen from the fury of the mob, 


consequent upon their refusal, in common 
with many others, to take the oath re- 
quired by the constitution. Much per- 
sonal courage was on this occasion dis- 
played by the Duc de Chartres, and 
equal tact in guiding the feelings of an 
enraged mob. A similar amount of cou- 
rage was shown by him in saving from 
drowning a M. de Siret, of Vendome, sub- 
engineer in the office of Roads and Bridges, 
and a civic crown was presented to him by 
the municipal body of the town. 

In August, 1791, the Duc de Chartres 
quitted Vendome with his regiment, bound 
for Valenciennes. In April, 1792, war 
being declared against Austria, the Duke 
made his first campaign. He fought at 
Valmy at the head of the troops confided 
to him by Kellerman, on the 20th Sept. 
1792, and afterwards on the 6th of No- 
vember, under Dumourier, at Jemappes. 
During the period in which the Duc de 
Chartres was engaged in his military ope- 
rations the revolution was hastening to 
its crisis. The decree of banishment 
against the Bourbon race alarmed the 
mind of the Duke, who earnestly besought 
his father to seek an asylum on a foreign 
shore, urging the unhappiness of his having 
to sitas a judge of Louis XVI. The Duke 
of Orleans paid no attention to these re- 
monstrances, and, finding that his per- 
suasions were of no avail, the Duc de 


Chartres returned to his post in the army. 
The execution of the Duke of Orleans soon 
afterwards verified the melancholy antici- 
pations of the son. He was put to death 
on the 21st Jan. 1793. Exactly seven 
months after the death of his father, the 
Duc de Chartres and General Dumourier 
were summoned before the Committee of 
Public Safety, and, knowing the sanguinary 
nature of that tribunal, both instantly fled 
towards the frontiers. In spite of the 
eager pursuit which was commenced, they 
both escaped into the Belgian Nether- 
lands, then in the possesion of Austria. 
The Austrian authorities invited him to 
enter their service; but, honourably re- 
fusing to take up arms against his country, 
he retired into private life, going as a tra- 
veller to Aix la Chapelle and Coblentz 
towards Switzerland, having at the same 
time but slender funds, and being hourly be- 
set with dangers. Adelaide, Mademoiselle 
d’ Orleans, fied into the same country with 
her preceptress, Madame de Genlis, and 
met her brother at Schaffhausen, and ac- 
companied him to Zurich. The younger 
sons of the Duke of Orleans were placed 
in confinement. 

On his arrival in the town of Zurich, 
the Duc de Chartres found the French 
emigrants unfavourably disposed towards 
the house of Orleans, and the magistrates 
of the canton dreaded to afford refuge to 
the fugitives, fearing the vengeance of 
France. Quitting, therefore, as privately 
as possible, the town of Zurich, they pro- 
ceeded to Zug, where they hired a small 
house. Being quickly discovered, they 
obtained, by the intercession of M. de 
Montesquiou, admission into the convent 
of St. Claire, near Baumgarten, the Duc 
de Chartres proceeding through the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe, by no means 
well provided with means, and mainly in- 
debted to his own tact and abilities for the 
means of subsistence. 

After visiting Basle, where he sold his 
horses, he proceeded through Switzerland, 
accompanied by his attached servant, Bau- 
doin. The means of the unhappy traveller 
daily decreased, and it was literally a ques- 
tion whether the young Duke should labour 
for his daily bread, when a letter from 
M. de Montesquiou informed him that he 
had procured for him the situation of 
teacher in the academy of Reichenau—a 
village in the south-eastern portion of 
Switzerland. Travelling to that locality, 
he was examined as to his proficiency, and 
ultimately appointed, although less than 
20 years of age. He here assumed the 
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name of Chabaud-Latour, and here, for 
the first time, he learned the fate of his 
father. 

In consequence of some agitation in the 
Grisons, Mademoiselle d’Orleans quitted 
her retreat at Baumgarten, and retired to 
the protection of her aunt, the Princess 
of Conti, in Hungary. At the same time 
M. de Montesquiou offered the Duc de 
Chartres an asylum in his own house at 
Baumgarten, where he remained under the 
name of Corby, until the end of 1794, 
when, in consequence of his retreat being 
discovered, he quitted the place. 

The fugitive now attempted to go to 
America, and, resolving to embark at 
Hamburg, he arrived in that city in the 
beginning of 1795. In consequence of 
his funds failing him, he abandoned his 
project. Being provided with a letter of 
credit on a banker at Copenhagen, he tra- 
velled on foot through Norway and Swe- 
den, reaching the North Cape in August, 
1725. Here he remained for a short 
time, returning to Tornea, going thence 
to Abo and traversing Finland, but avoid- 
ing Russia from a fear of the Empress 
Catharine. After completing his travels 
through Norway and Sweden, and having 
been recognised at Stockholm, he travelled 
to Denmark under an assumed name. 

Negotiations were now opened on the 
part of the Directory, who had in vain 
attempted to discover the place of the 
young Prince’s exile, to induce him to go 
to the United States, promising, in the 
event of his compliance, that the condition 
of the Duchesse d’Orleans should be ame- 
liorated, and that his younger brothers 
should be permitted to join him. Through 
the agency of M. Westford, of Ham- 
burg, this letter was conveyed to the 
Duke, who at once accepted the terms of- 
fered, and sailed from the mouth of the 
Elbe in the American, taking with him his 
servant Baudoin. He departed on the 
24th Sept. 1796, and arrived in Philadel- 
phia after a passage of 27 days. 

In Nov. following, the young Prince was 
joined by his two brothers, and they re- 
mained at Philadelphia during the winter. 
They afterwards visited Mount Vernon, 
where they became intimate with General 
Washington, and they soon afterwards tra- 
velled through the western country, and 
after a long and fatiguing journey they 
returned to Philadelphia; proceeding af- 
terwards to New Orleans, and subse- 
quently by an English ship to Havannah. 
The disrespect of the Spanish authorities 
soon compelled them to depart, and they 
proceeded to the Bahama islands, where 
they were treated with much kindness by 
the Duke of Kent, who, however, did not 
feel authorised to give them a passage to 
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England in a British frigate. They ac- 
cordingly embarked for New York, and 
thence sailed to England in a private 
vessel, arriving at Falmouth in Feb. 1800. 
After proceeding to London they took up 
their residence at Twickenham, where for 
some time they enjoyed a comparative 
quiet, being treated with distinction by 
all classes of society. Here, however, 
their tranquillity was not undisturbed, for, 
hearing that the Duchesse d’Orleans was 
detained in Spain, they solicited and ob- 
tained from the English Government per- 
mission to travel to Minorca in an English 
frigate. The disturbed state of Spain at 
that time prevented the accomplishment of 
their object, and after a harassing journey 
the three brothers returned to Twicken- 
ham. Their time was now principally 
passed in study, and no event of any im- 
portance disturbed their retreat, until the 
death of the Duc de Montpensier, on the 
18th May, 1807. The Prince was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. The health of 
Comte de Beaujolais soon afterwards be- 
gan to decline in the same manner as that 
of his brother. He was ordered to visit a 
warmer climate, and accordingly proceeded 
to Malta, where he died in 1808, and was 
buried in the church of St. John de Va- 
letta. 

Fortunately for Louis-Philippe, he had 
still a sister. After fifteen years’ separa- 
tion they met at Portsmouth. The Prin- 
cess Adelaide had traced the wanderings 
of the fugitive, and, on meeting, they 
vowed to each other never to separate 
again. Sacredly was this vow kept. In 
company they proceeded to seek their 
mother, whom at length they met at Mi- 
norca, whence the three set sail for Sicily, 
accepting an invitation from King Fer- 
dinand. During his residence at Palermo 
he gained the affections of the Princess 
Amelia, and, with the consent of the King 
and the Duchess of Orleans, he was mar- 
ried to her in Nov. 1809. 

No event of any material importance 
marked the life of the young couple until 
the year 1814, when it was announced at 
Palermo that Napoleon had abdicated the 
throne, and that the restoration of the 
Bourbon family was about to take place. 
The Duke sailed immediately, and arrived 
in Paris on the 18th of May, where, in a 
short time, he was in the enjoyment of the 
honours to which he was entitled. The 
return of Napoleon in 1815 soon dis- 
turbed his tranquillity ; and, having sent 
his family to England, he proceeded, in 
obedience tothe command of Louis XVIII. 
to take the command of the army of the 
north. He remained in this situation un- 
til the 24th of March, 1815, when he re- 
signed his command to the Duc de Tre- 
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viso, and retired to Twickenham. On the 
return of Louis, after the hundred days, 
the Duke returned to France. The first 
proposition made by the House of Peers 
on behalf of the restored crown was, that 
all who had taken part in the revolution 
should be visited with extreme punishment. 
Louis-Philippe, in his place in Parliament, 
protested loudly and indignantly against 
the measure, and at his instigation the 
motion was rejected. Louis XVIII. con- 
siderably disgusted, forbade princes of the 
blood to appear in the Chamber of Peers. 
The Duke of Orleans went into retirement, 
and revenged himself upon the Court by 
entering his eldest son in one of the public 
colleges as a simple citizen. 

In 1830, that revolution occurred in 
France which eventuated in the elevation 
of the Duke of Orleans to the throne. 
The cause of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons having been pronounced hope- 
less, the King in effect being discrowned, 
and the throne rendered vacant, the pro- 
visional government which had risen out 
of the struggle, and in which Lafitte, La- 
fayette, Thiers, and other politicians, had 
taken the lead, turned towards the Duke 
of Orleans, who during the insurrection 
had been residing in seclusion, watching 
the course of events, and apparently taking 
no active part in dethroning his kinsman. 
M. Thiers and M. Scheffer were appointed 
to conduct the negotiation with the duke, 
and visited Neuilly forthe purpose. The 
duke, however, was absent, and the inter- 
view took place with the duchess and the 
Princess Adelaide, to whom they repre- 
sented the danger with which the nation 
was menaced, and that anarchy could only 
be averted by the prompt decision of the 
duke to place himself at the head of the 
new constitutional monarchy. M. Thiers 
expressed his conviction “that nothing 
was left the Duke of Orleans but a choice 
of dangers, and that, in the existing state 
of things, to recoil from the possible perils 
of royalty, was to run full upon a republic 
and its inevitable violences.’”” The sub- 
stance of the communication having been 
made known to the duke, on a day’s con- 
sideration he acceded to the request, and 
at noon on the 31st came to Paris to ac- 
cept the office which had been assigned to 
him. On the 2nd of August, the abdi- 
cation of Charles X. and his son was 
placed in the hands of the Lieutenant- 
General, the abdication, however, being in 
favour of the Duke of Bordeaux. On the 
7th, the Chamber of Deputies declared the 
throne vacant ; and on the 8th, the Cham- 
ber went in a body to the Duke of Orleans, 
and offered him the Crown on the terms of 
a revised charter. His formal acceptance 
of the offer took place on the 9th. 
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In 1843 the friendly relations between 
France and England were illustrated in 
the sight of the world, by a visit which 
was paid by Queen Victoria and her Royal 
consort to the King of the French at Eu 
in Normandy ; and in the autumn of the 
following year Louis Philippe returned the 
visit, and was invested with the order of 
the Garter in the throne-room of Windsor 
Castle. These were the times in which 
the King delighted in the title of “the 
Napoleon of Peace.’’ 

For seventeen years he sat on his elective 
throne, a period much longer than that 
during which Napoleon’s power endured, 
and the results of which, if an increase in 
the commerce, the opulence, and the phy- 
sical prosperity of a nation, be the test, 
may be advantageously compared with 
what the Empire did for France. Peace 
was preserved abroad, and order was 
maintained at home. But there are dark 
stains on the reign of the ‘*‘ Napoleon of 
Peace,’’ as Louis Philippe loved to be 
called. It was a period of increased and 
debasing corruption,—of low trickery in 
high places,—of ungenerous distrust in 
the capabilities of the nation for gradual 
constitutional progress,—of a policy of 
fraud and heartless intrigue towards allies, 
—of jealousy and illiberal restriction to- 
wards subjects. The heart of the nation 
became alienated from their King, and 
when a trifling disturbance in February, 
1848, was aggravated into a serious riot 
by the audacity of a few republican despe- 
radoes, Louis-Philippe felt that he stood 
alone and unsuppofted as Constitutional 
King, and that his only instruments of 
power were the arms of his soldiery. He 
shrunk from employing these; he fell, 
and his house fell with him. 

His flight from Paris to the sea-shore, 
and his escape, in disguise, to England, 
have been minutely described by Mr. 
Wilson Croker in the pages of the Quar- 
terly Review, and the last stages of its 
accomplishment have, still more recently, 
been described in the narrative of M. 
Adolphe d’Houdetét, of which a transla- 
tion has been published in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany for Sept. 1850. He landed at 
Newhaven on the 3d March, 1848. 

Claremont was given him as an abode, 
and there, with the exception of some 
weeks’ sojourn at Richmond, and a sea- 
son spent at St. Leonard’s, Louis-Phi- 
lippe continued to reside. During his so- 
journ at Hastings, he was an object at 
once of interest and of compassion ; he 
looked enfeebled, much emaciated, and 
clearly in the last stage of existence. He 
appeared sometimes on the beach, where 
he reposed, inhaling the sea breezes, or 
was gently drawn along in a wheel-chair, 
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and sometimes in his chariot, when he 
took a more extended airing. He left 
Hastings about a month before his death, 
on the event of the confirmation of the 
Comte de Paris, and has lingered on from 
that time without much variation. 

The funeral of Louis-Philippe took 
place on Monday the 2d Sept. At 9 
o’clock in the morning, high mass for the 
dead was celebrated in a temporary chapel 
fitted up in one of the apartments at Clare- 
mont, in which the coffin containing the 
remains of the ex-King had been for some 
days lying in a sort of semi-state. At 10 
o’clock, the coffin was brought out, sup- 
ported by the Duc de Montmorency, Ge- 
neral Comte d’ Houdetédt, General Baron de 
Berthois, General Comte Dumas, General 
Comte de Chabannes, and Comte Friant. 
At aspot called the Whitegate, which is 
half-way between Claremont-house and the 
outer lodge, the coffin was put into the 
hearse, which was inscribed with the let- 
ters L. P., surmounted by a crown. A 
procession was then formed, and the 
hearse, preceded by a number of priests, 
with a cross-bearer and acolytes, and fol- 
lowed by the Comte de Paris (grandson of 
T.ouis Philippe), the Duc de Nemours, 
the Prince de Joinville, and the Duc 
d’ Aumale, as chief mourners, and by about 
200 other persons, all on foot and unco- 
vered, proceeded to the outer gates of the 
park, a distance of nearly a mile. Here 
the mourners entered their several car- 
riages, and the procession moved on to- 
wards Weybridge. About half a mile from 
that place, the mourners quitted the car- 
riages, and the procession was formed in 
the same order in which it had left Clare- 
mont, and proceeded to a chapel attached 
to the residence of a lady named Taylor, at 
Weybridge Common, which the King at- 
tended regularly for some months after his 
first arrival at Claremont. Here the ex- 
Queen, the Duchess of Orleans, the 
Duchesse de Nemours, the Princesse de 
Joinville, the Duchesse de Saxe Coburg, 
and other female mourners and attendants 
of the late King’s family, had previously 
arrived. A low mass having been cele- 
brated, the body was removed to the 
vault, and deposited in the tomb; and the 
prayers for the dead having been repeated 
by the Very Rev. Dr. Whitty, the coffin 
was sprinkled with holy water. The royal 
remy then knelt down, and fervently 

issed thecoffin, weeping bitterly, and were 
with difficulty induced to leave the vault. 
The only Englishmen of any consideration 
who attended were, Sir E. Cust, Mr. 
Raphael, M.P. and Mr. Cooper, Q.C. 
The Ministers of Sicily, Spain, Portugal, 
and Belgium, the Comte de Jarnac, and 
many foreign gentlemen, with a few ladies, 
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were present. The funeral was conducted 
in the most simple and unostentatious 
manner. In the vault a tomb had been 
formed, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘ Deposite jacent sub hoc lapide 
donec in patriam avitos inter cineres Deo 
adjuvante transferantur reliquize Ludovici 
Philippi primi, Francorum Regis, Clare- 
montii in Britannid defuncti die Augusti 
xxvi. Anno Domini mpccci, Aitatis 
Lxxvi. Requiescat in pace.’’ 


Lorp Viscount Newark. 

Aug. 23. At Torquay, in his 45th 
year, the Right Hon. Charles Pierrepoint, 
Viscount Newark, eldest son of the Earl 
of Manvers. 

Lord Newark was born on the 2nd 
Sept. 1805, the eldest son of Charles- 
Herbert the present Earl of Manvers, by 
Mary-Letitia, eldest daughter of the late 
Anthony Hardolph Eyre, Esq. of Grove 
Park, Notts. On account of his state of 
health, which was always delicate, he was 
educated under his paternal roof at Thores- 
by, under the care of the Rev. T. Penrose. 
He afterwards entered at Christchurch, 
Oxford, where, in 1826, in the examina- 
tion for honours, he obtained a good 
standing in the first class in classics. 

On the first election for the reformed 
borough of East Retford, after the infa- 
sion into its constituency of all the £10 
householders of the hundred of Bassetlaw, 
which took place in August 1830, he was 
returned at the head of the poll, by 770 
votes ; the Hon. A. Duncombe having 697, 
and G. H. Vernon, esq. G11. In May 
1831 another contest took place between 
the same parties, when Mr. Vernon ob- 
tained 1075 votes, Lord Newark 954, and - 
Mr. Duncombe was excluded with 610. 
A third contest occurred in 1832, Sir John 
Beckett offering himself to the electors, 
but he obtained only 970 votes; Mr. 
Vernon and Lord Newark being returned 
by 1311 and 1153. Of course, his lord- 
ship assisted in carrying the Reform Bill. 

Lord Newark attended his parliamentary 
duties with great diligence and assiduity 
until the dissolution of 1835, when his 
health had begun to fail. He repaired to 
Italy and the South of France, and was 
absent for six years. Since his return he 
= spent his time principally in Devon- 
shire. 


Lord Newark was an elegant classical 
scholar, and a poet of considerable merit, 
but only a few of his fugitive pieces have 


been given to the public. In his general 
demeanor he was exceedingly kind, aud 
in his disposition benevolent and chari- 
table. 

His lordship married in 1832 the Hon. 
Emily Littleton, second daughter of Lord 
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Hatherton, who is left his widow, without 
issue. His only brother, the Hon. Syd- 
ney William Herbert Pierrepoint, has 
now become heir apparent to his father, 
and Lord Newark by courtesy.. He was 
born in 1825 (nearly twenty years after the 
deceased) and is at present unmarried. 





Hon. C. E. Law, M.P. 3 

Aug. 13. In Eaton-place, aged 58, 
the Hon. Charles Ewan Law, LL.D. Re- 
corder of London, Steward of the Borough 
of Southwark, Judge of the Lord Mayor’s 
Court, and a Member of the Irish Society 
of the City of London, M.P. for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, a Queen’s Counsel, 
and a Bencher of the Inner Temple: next 
brother to the Earl of Ellenborough. 

Mr. Law was born on the 14th June, 
1792, the second son of Edward first Lord 
Ellenborough, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, by Anne, daughter of 
George Philip Towry, esq. He was a 
member of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he received the honorary degree of 
M.A. in 1812, and that of LL.D. in 1847, 
He was called to the bar by the Hon. So- 
ciety of the Inner Temple, Feb. 7, 1817. 
He joined the Oxford circuit, and, having 
obtained a fair share of practice, was ad- 
vanced to the grade of King’s Counsel in 
Michaelmas term, 1829. His father ap- 
pointed him clerk of the Nisi Prius in the 
court of King’s Bench, and he was for 
some time a Commissioner of Bankrupts. 

His first connection with the city of 
London was as one of the four Common 
Pleaders, to which office he was elected by 
the Court of Common Council on the 30th 
Jan. 1823. He afterwards became, in 
1828, one of the two Judges of the Sheriff's 
Court. On the elevation of the present 
Lord Denman to the office of Attorney- 
general in Nov. 1830, he was appointed 
Common Serjeant. Whilst he was a can- 
didate for that office a Court of Common 
Council was held (on the 25th Nov. 1830,) 
at which some member suggested that Mr. 
Law ought to resign his station as King’s 
Counsel, in order to serve the city impar- 
tially; to which he replied with some emo- 
tion, that, although emolument was at- 
tached to the office for which he was a 
candidate, he felt no difficulty in declaring 
that he would not resign the appointment 
of Counsel to the King. He had had the 
honour of being twice presented to his 
Majesty (William IV.)—once upon the 
occasion of going up with an address from 
the city of London, and again upon the 
occasion of his appointment as one of his 
Majesty’s Counsel, and it pleased his Ma- 
jesty to say to him, that he hoped his for- 
tunes would be as prosperous as were 
those of his father (Lord Ellenborough). 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXIII. 


OsituAry.—AHon. C. FE. Law, MP. 
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On the resignation of Mr. Newman 
Knowlys in 1833, Mr. Law was advanced 
to the office of Recorder, the highest judi- 
cial function in the gift of the city. 

Mr. Law was not in Parliament, nor 
are we aware that he had offered himself 
to any constituency, until the elevation of 
Mr. Manners Sutton to the peerage in 
March, 1835, occasioned a vacancy for the 
university of Cambridge. On this occa- 
sion he solicited the votes of the members 
of the senate “with a purpose of main- 
taining in their utmost efficiency the an- 
cient institutions of the country in Church 
and State,” united with ‘‘the desire of 
carrying into effect every practical and 
well-considered improvement, the correc- 
tion of all proved abuses, and the redress 
of all real grievances.’’ Mr. Law was 
chosen one of the representatives of the 
university without a contest. At the 
general elections in 1837 and 1841 he was 
also re-elected without opposition, in con- 
junction with Mr. Goulburn. A contest 
took place at the last general election in 
1847, when Mr. Law was placed at the 
head of the poll, the numbers being— 


Hon. C. E. Law ... . 1486 
Rt. Hon. H. Goulburn - 1189 
Viscount Feilding . . . . 1147 
J.G.S. Lefevre, esq.. . . 860 


Mr. Law was always a tenacious sup- 
porter of Conservative principles. He 
spoke from time to time upon the various 
questions in which the university was in- 
terested; but it was only on occasions 
when some vital principic was at stake 
that he took a prominent part in politics. 
It was in this spirit that he opposed the 
admission of the Jews into Parliament. 

During the discussion of the Roman 
Catholic claims, he reprinted a speech of 
his father’s against their concession. 

Mr. Law married at a very early age, 
and before he had taken his degree, Eliza- 
beth Sophia, third daughter of Sir Edward 
Nightingale, Bart. of Kneesworth, co. 
Cambridge. They were married first at 
Gretna Green on the 8th March, and again 
on the 22nd May, 1811. By this lady, 
who survives him, he had issue three sons 
and seven daughters, of whom only two 
sons and three daughters survive. Their 
names are as follow: 1. Anne, who died in 
1837, aged twenty-two; 2. the Right Hon. 
Mary Lady Kilmaine, who became the 
second wife of Lord Kilmaine in 1839, and 
has issue; 3. Elizabeth-Sophia; 4. Ed- 
ward, who died in 1838, in his 20th year; 
5. Charles Edmund Law, esq. (now heir 
presumptive to his uncle in the barony of 
Ellenborough), who married in 1840 Lady 
Eleanor Cecil Howard, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Wicklow, but has no issue; 
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G6. Selina, who died in 1838, in her 16th 
year; 7. Frederica, married in 1848 to 
Edmund Law, esq.; 8. Emily-Octavia, 
who died in 1845, in her 20th year; 9. 
Gertrude-Catharine, who died in 1848, 
also in her 20th year; and 10. Henry 
Towry Law, esq. Ensign in the 20th Foot, 
born in 1830. 

The Recorder was attended in his dying 
moments by the Rev. Mr. Bennett of St. 
Paul’s Knightsbridge, his spiritual pastor; 
and it is understood that gentleman was 
consulted by the family on the subject of 
the funeral, which took place on Tuesday 
the 19th of August, at the church of St. 
John, Southwick-crescent, where one of 
his daughters lies buried. At the head of 
the vault was placed a wreath of white 
roses, in the centre of which was a black 
cross. On the coffin, covered with black 
silk velvet, was the usual inscribed plate, 
with a cross five feet long, and the in- 
scription, “ Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord, for they rest from their 
labours.’’ At the foot was a smaller cross, 


and the words ‘‘ Mercy, Jesus.”’ 


Tue Rieut Hon. CHARLES ARBUTHNOT. 

Aug. 18. At Apsley House, Picca- 
dilly (the mansion of his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington), aged 62, the Right Hon. 
Charles Arbuthnot, one of the Board of 
Council for Trade and Foreign Planta- 
tions, and formerly Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

This gentleman was one of the sons of 
John Arbuthnot, esq. of Rockfleet Castle, 
co. Mayo, by the only daughter of John 
Stone, esq. banker, of London, and niece to 
Dr. George Stone, Lord Archbishop of Ar- 
magh. Two of his younger brothers were, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Arbuthnot, K.C.B. 
and the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Ar- 
buthnot, K.C.B. 

He was appointed Precis Writer in the 
Foreign Office in 1793; and in March 
1794 was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of East Looe, which he repre- 
sented until the dissolution in 1796. On 
the 5th April, 1795, he was appointed 
Secretary of Legation in Sweden, where 
he was Chargé des Affaires from the 5th 
July, 1795, to the 5th Jan. 1797. He 
was next appointed Consul General in 
Portugal, and was Chargé des Affaires at 
Lisbon from the 8th June, 1800, to the 
4th January following. On the 5th April, 
1802, he was appointed Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Stockholm, which appointment he held 
until the 10th Oct. 1803. On the 5th 
April, 1804, he was appointed Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary to Turkey, and on 
that occasion he was sworn of the Privy 
Council on the 27th June following. His 
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mission ceased on the 5th July, 1807, and 
from that date he had enjoyed a pension of 
2,0007. In 1810 he was appointed Joint 
Secretary to the Treasury, which appoint- 
ment he held until 1814. He was after- 
wards First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests; and finally on the 30th May, 
1828, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. This office he held (without a seat 
in the Cabinet) until the close of the 
Duke of Wellington’s administration in 
Nov. 1830. 

He sat in the House of Commons for 
the borough of Eye, before the dissolution 
of 1812; for Orford, in the parliament 
elected that year; for St. German’s in 
those of 1818 and 1820; and for the last 
named borough, and subsequently for St. 
Ives, in the parliament of 1826. 

He had for many years resided with the 
Duke of Wellington, and is understood to 
have acted in the confidential office of his 
Grace’s private secretary. 

Mr. Arbuthnot married, first, Feb. 23, 
1799, Miss Lisle, daughter of William 
Clapcott Lisle, esq. and niece to the late 
Marquess of Cholmondeley; and secondly, 
in 1814, Harriet, third daughter of the 
Hon. Henry Fane, uncle to the present 
Earl of Westmoreland. The latter lady 
died in 1834, 

His eldest son is Colonel Charles George 
James Arbuthnot, Lieut.-Colonel of the 
72d Foot. 

His second son, Henry Arbuthnot, esq. 
is one of the Commissioners of Audit, and 
was married, April 30, 1830, to Lady 
Charlotte Rachel Scott, third daughter of 
the Earl of Clonmell. His daughter, 
Maria-Emma-Georgiana, was married in 
1825 to her cousin, Lord William Henry 
Hugh Cholmondeley, brother and heir 
presumptive to the Marquess of Chol- 
mondeley, and has issue anumerous family, 

His body was deposited in a new vault 
in the cemetery at Kensall-green. The 
hearse was followed by four mourning 
coaches, containing Colonel Arbuthnot, 
Mr. Henry Arbuthnot (sons of the right 
hon. gentleman), Lord Henry Cholmonde- 
ley, and Mr. George Arbuthnot; the se- 
cond, Dr. Hodgson, Dr. Ferguson, Sir 
John Kirkland, and Mr. Cecil Fane; the 
third, Field Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Marquess of Douro, Lord Arthur 
Hay, and Captain Cochrane; and the 
fourth, the domestics of the deceased. The 
Duke of Wellington’s and the Marquess 
of Douro’s private carriages followed. 


Sir W. W. Drxie, Barr. 

July 23. At Bosworth Park, Leicester- 
shire, aged 34, Sir Willoughby Wolstan 
Dixie, the 7th Bart. of that place (1660): 
a Deputy Lieutenant and magistrate of 
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that county, and Captain of the Leicester- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry. 

He was the elder son of Sir William Wil- 
loughby Wolstan Dixie the 7th Baronet, 
by Bella-Anna, daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Allnutt, Rector of Croft, Leicester- 
shire. 

He succeeded his father October 26, 
1827, and served the office of Sheriff of 
Leicestershire in 1843. 

He married, in 1841, Louisa-Anne, 
youngest daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Evan 
Lloyd, Knt. K.C.H. of Ferney House, 
Salop, and Alicia dowager Lady Trimles- 
town ; and had issue two daughters, but 
no male issue. ‘The title is consequently 
inherited by his only brother the Rev. 
Beaumont Dixie, Rector of Market Bos- 
worth. 

Sir Wolstan Dixie’s death was caused 
by an accident. On the afternoon of Sun- 
day the 21st of July, while sitting on an 
iron rail with several friends (at Shenton 
Hall, the seat of Major Wollaston), he 
lost his balance and fell back on his head. 
He felt much hurt at the time, but did 
not think the accident of a serious nature, 
insomuch that the following day he was 
about his grounds as usual. On Tuesday 


morning, however, he was suddenly taken 
seriously ill. Medical aid was immediately 
procured, but proved of no avail, for 


in a few hours he ceased to breathe. 


Rev. Sir Epwarp B. Smisru, BART. 

Aug. 15. At Hill Hall, Essex, aged 
65, the Rev. Sir Edward Bowyer Smijth, 
the tenth Bart. of that place (1661). 

He was the sixth in descent from Sir 
Thomas Smith, the first baronet of his 
family, and the eighth in descent from 
George, younger brother of Sir Thomas 
Smith, knight, who was highly distin- 
guished both as a scholar and a statesman 
under King Edward VI. and Queen Eliza- 
beth, and served both these sovereigns as 
secretary of state.* 

The baronet now deceased was the fourth 
son of Sir William Smijth, the seventh 
Bart., Colonel of the West Essex militia, 
by Anne, daughter and eventually heiress 
of John Windham Bowyer, esq. of Wood- 
manstone and Camberwell, Surrey, aud of 
Waghen, Yorkshire. Lady Smijth also 
inherited the Windham estates at Atile- 

* We may take this opportunity of re- 
marking that the statement which is re- 
peated in the several Baronetages, &c. that 
this family is descended from Sir Roger de 
Clarendon, a natural son of the Black 
Prince, is apocryphal, aud cannot be 
traced to any authentic source. See 
Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, under Claren- 
don, Alderbury Hundred, p. 171.—Eorr. 
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borough and elsewhere, in Norfolk. Her 
son Edward was born March 1, 1785. 
Being a younger brother, he was educated 
for the church, and entered of Trinity 
college, Cambridge. He took the degree 
of B.A. in 1807, as second Junior Optime, 
and proceeded M.A.in 1811. In 1809 he 
was instituted to the vicarage of Camber- 
well, in Surrey, on the presentation of his 
maternal grandfather. He held that living 
until the year 1823, when he exchanged 
with the Rev. J. G. Storie for the rectory 
of Stow Mary’s, Essex. This rectory he 
resigned in 1836. In the beginning of 
1837 he was instituted to the united rec- 
tories of Stapleford Tawney and Thoydon 
Mount, Essex, which he resigned at the 
close of 1838, on succeeding to the family 
title and very considerable estates in Essex, 
Norfolk, and Surrey. His eldest brother, 
William, died unmarried at the age of 23. 
The two following brothers, named re- 
spectively Thomas and John, both suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy, with the family 
properties at Hill Hall and Horham Hall, 
Essex; Camberwell, Surrey; and Attlebo- 
rough and Norton, Norfolk. Neither of 
these gentlemen married, 

On the 15th of June, 1839, Sir Edward 
Smijth, in consideration of his maternal 
descent, obtained the royal licence for him- 
self and his issue to bear the surname of 
Bowyer in addition to and before that of 
Smijth. 

The estate of Thoydon Mount, in Essex, 
was the jointure of Philippa, widow of Sir 
John Hampden, knight, whom Sir Thomas 
Smith, the eminent statesman, married for 
his second wife. He bought the reversion 
of this property, and settled it upon his 
own family. The manor -house was close 
to the church, and some remains of it, 
used as a farm-house and known as Mount 
Hall, existed at no great distance of time. 
Sir Thomas Smith began a new mansion 
on more elevated ground, and most of it 
was finished at his death in 1577. It is 
called Hill Hall, and is a fine quadrangular 
pile of building, but its eastern side has 
been rebuilt in the Doric style. This new 
work was completed in 1716 by the second 
Sir Edward Smijth, whose arms impaling 
Hedges, the name of his first wife, are on 
the tympanum of the pediment. The 
family vault is under Thoydon Mount 
church, which stands in the park. In the 
chancel are four noble monuments, with 
recumbeut and other efiigies: one to the 
memory of Sir Thomas Smith, Edward 
and Elizabeth’s minister; another to the 
memory of his nephew, Sir William Smyth, 
knight; a third to the memory of that 
gentleman’s son, also Sir William Smith, 
knight; and a fourth to the memory of 
another son, named Thomas, eventually 
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heir of the family, and the first baronet. 
Mural tablets in the church and chancel 
commemorate all others of this family who 
have enjoyed its honours, except the gentle- 
man just deceased. By these monuments 
the family appears to have been ordinarily 
spelt Smith or Smyth until the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, but Smijth for 
the last 160 years or more. . 

The late baronet, Sir Edward Bowyer 
Smijth, came to reside at Hill Hall more 
than 20 years ago, and found irreligious 
habits very prevalent among his poorer 
neighbours. His influence and example 
soon wrought a salutary change. Sunday 
was duly observed, and schools were esta- 
blished for gratuitous instruction. These 
excellent institutions, with other measures 
for relieving poverty, he continued upon 
a scale befitting his abundant means after 
he had succeeded to the inheritance of his 
fathers. Nor did he ever forget the good 
example, judicious control, generous hos- 
pitality, and high-minded liberality which 
are naturally expected. from hereditary 
wealth and long-established station. 

Sir Edward married, on the 29th May, 
1813, Letitia-Cecily, daughter of John 
Wayland, esq. of Woodeaton, co. Oxford, 
and Woodrising hall, Norfolk; and by that 
lady, who survives him, he had issue two 
sons and four daughters. The former 
are, Sir William, who has succeeded to 
the title; and the Rev. Alfred John 
Edward Smijth, who has been recently 
instituted to the rectory of Attleborough, 
and has married the only daughter of 
Major-Gen. Sir John Rolt, K.C.B. The 
daughters are: 1. Cecily-Abigail, married 
in 1840 to Henry Bullock, esq. of Faulk- 
bourne hall, Essex; 2. Anne-Elizabeth, 
married in 1830 to Gordon Willoughby 
Gyll, esq. and has issue ; 3. Adela-Monc- 
ton, married in 1843 to Edward Jodrell, 
esq. nephew to Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, 
Bart.; and 4. Marianne-Wayland, mar- 
ried in 1847 to Samuel Brise Ruggles- 
Brise, esq. only son of John Ruggles- 
Brise, esq. of Spains hall, Essex. 

The present Baronet, Sir William 
Smijth, was born in 1814, and married in 
1839 Marianne-Frances, second daughter 
of Sir Henry Meux, Bart. 


Sir Josava Cotues MEREDYTH, Barr. 

July 27.. At Dover, in his 80th year, 
Sir Joshua Colles Meredyth, Knt. and the 
8th Baronet, of Greenhills, co. Kildare 
(1660.) 

He was the eldest son of Sir Barry 
Colles Meredyth, the seventh Baronet, by 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John East- 
wood, esq. of Castletown, co. Louth. He 
was knighted May 16, 1794, by the Earl 

* of Westmoreland, the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland, being at that time a Captain in the 
89th Foot. He also received the order of 
Military Merit from Louis X VIII. and that 
of Louis of Hesse, from the Grand Duke 
of Hesse; and he was a knight grand cross 
of St. John of Jerusalem. 

He succeeded to the dignity of Baronet, 
on the death of bis father,* Oct. 14, 1813. 

‘This excellent and worthy Baronet 
was one of the last survivors of the race 
of old-fashioned courtly gentlemen, now 
nearly extinct; and he delighted to recall 
the anecdotes of his earlier years, which, 
told with a grace and humour peculiarly 
his own, rendered his society in the 
highest degree entertaining.’’ (J//ustrated 
London News.) 

Sir Joshua Meredyth married first, in 
1795, Maria, only daughter and heir of 
Lawrence Coyne Nugent, esq. of West- 
meath ; and secondly, in 1822, Doligny, 
second daughter and coheir of Colonel 
Edwards. By the former lady he had 
issue four daughters: 1. Frances, mar- 
ried to Philip O’ Reilly, esq. ; 2. Barbara, 
married first to Eyre the last Lord 
Castlecoote, and secondly, in 1828, to the 
present Earl of Milltown, by whom she 
has issue three sons and two daughters; 
3. Maria, married to William Butler, esq. 
and has issue; 4. Theresa, married to 
James M‘Evoy, esq. of Tobertinane, co. 
Meath, and was left a widow in, 1834, 
with two sons and two daughters. 

Having left no male issue, Sir Joshua 
is succeeded by his nephew, now Sir 
Edward Henry Meredyth, born in 1828. 


Str Ricwarp Sreexe, Barr. 

Aug. 2. At his residence on St. Ste- 
phen’s Green, Dublin, aged 75, Sir Richard 
Steele, the third Bart. of Hampstead, co. 
Dublin (1768), a Deputy Lieutenant and 
magistrate of that county. 

He was the son of Sir Parker Steele the 
second Baronet, by Maria, daughter of 
John Verity, esq. of Bowling hall, York- 
shire ; and succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father, May 13, 1787. 

He married in 1798 Frances-Mary- 
Colette, youngest daughter of Edward 
first Count D’ Alton, (a Lieut.-General in 
the Austrian service, who fell When com- 
manding the Imperial troops at Dunkirk 
in 1793,) and had issue three sons and six 
daughters. 

His eldest son, Richard, died in the 
22nd year of his age. His second son, 
now Sir John Maxwell Steele, was born 
in 1811, and married in 1838 Elizabeth- 
Anne, eldest daughter and coheir of the 
late John Graves, esq. of Mickleton, Glou- 
cestershire. His third son, Edward, is a 
Lieutenant in the 83rd Regt. His daugh- 
ters are, 1. Fanny, who was the second 
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wife of John Synge, esq. of Glenmore 
Castle, co. Wicklow, and is deceased; 2. 
Bertha; 3. Lucy; 4. Harriet, married in 
1835 to the Rev. Edward B. Elliott, of 
Torquay, co. Devon; 5. Emily, married 
to the Rev. Edward Synge (brother to the 
above John Synge, esq.); and 6. Catha- 
rine, married to the Rev. Christopher 
Bowen. 


Lievt.-Gen. Sir Joun BucHan. 

June2. In Upper Harley-street, Lieut.- 
General Sir John Buchan, K.C.B. Colonel 
of the 32nd Foot. 

He was the son of George Buchan, esq. 
of Kelloe, co. Berwick, by Anne, daughter 
of Robert Dundas, esq. of Arniston, co. 
Edinburgh, Lord President of the Court 
of Session. He entered the army as an 
Ensign in July 1795, was made Lieutenant 
in the Scotish brigade in October follow- 
ing, and was promoted to a company in 
a regiment of infantry, March 15, 1802. 
On the 30th June 1804 he was made 
Major iu the 2nd Ceylon regiment ; and 
on the 30th March, 1809, Lieut.-Colonel 
in the 4th West India regiment. On the 
25th October 1814 he was attached as 
Lieut.-Colonel to the Portuguese army. 
He was afterwards Colonel of the 7th 
Portuguese regiment, which he commanded 
at the battles of Vittoria, Pyrenees, Ni- 
velle, and Nive. He attained the rank of 
Major-General in the Portuguese army, 
and was nominated a Knight Commander 
of the Portuguese order of the Tower and 
Sword, which he received the royal per- 
mission to accept, on the 4th April, 1816. 
Having been nominated a Companion of 
the Bath in 1815, he was made a Knight 
Commander in 1831. 

In 1819 he was promoted to the brevet 
rank of Colonel in the British army. He 
was promoted to Major-General in 1830, 
and to Lieut.-General in 1841. He was 
appointed to the command of the 95th 
Foot in 1838, and removed to the 32nd 
Foot in 1843. 


Masor-Gen. Srr A. Cameron, K.C.B. 


Aug. At Inverralort House, his 
seat in Invernesshire, aged 72, Major- 
General Sir Alexander Cameron, K.C.B. 
Colonel of the 74th Highlanders. 

This distinguished officer was the 8th 
son of D. Cameron, esq. of Murlugan, by 
the daughter of Alexander M‘Donald, esq. 
of Achtrichtan. He was appointed an 
Ensign in the Breadalbane Fencibles in 
1797, and served with them for two years. 
In 1799 he entered on his military 
career as a volunteer with the Highland 
Brigade, in the expedition to Holland 
under the Duke of York. He was en- 
gaged in the investment of Antwerp, and 


in nearly all the subsequent transactions 
of that disastrous undertaking, returning 
to England with the shattered remnant of 
that devoted band of the * kilt,’? very 
many of whom, with others, perished’ of 
fever and wounds in an hospital at Ips- 
wich, &c. contracted under the heavy duties 
and sufferings occasioned by the season; 
climate, and warfare. In 1800 he served 
in the expedition to Ferrol; in 1801 
in Egypt, and at the battle of Alexandria, 
where he was severely wounded in the arm 
and side, almost at the same moment with 
his brave friend, the “ red Fraser.’’? Early 
in 1805 he served in Lord Cathcart’s 
expedition to Germany, and in 1807 he 
proceeded to Copenhagen, and was present 
in the battle of Kioge. In 1808 he landed 
in Portugal with the old 95th regiment, 
and was present at Vimeira and Corunna, 
fighting in the rear-guard with the most 
determined courage to the last, and assist- 
ing the noble-minded Sir John Hope: in 
carrying into the last bout, before the 
pausing and admiring soldiers of Marshal 
Soult, ‘the last descried struggling and 
wounded Highlander!’”” In 1809, he 
fought in the actions of Fuentes d’Onor, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the siege of Badajoz, 
Busaco, and the battles of Salamanca and 
Vittoria, to the end of that campaign. . In 
1814 and 1815 he served in France, Hol- 
land, Flanders, and at Waterloo, and was 
again severely wounded. Here ended his 
more prominent field services. 

In 1815 he was nominated a Companion 
of the Military Order of the Bath, and in 
1838 promoted to be a Knight Commander 
of the order. He also received the order 
of St. Anne from the Emperor of Russia, 
Oct. 1815. He received, in consequence 
of his wounds and distinguished services, 
a special pension of 500/, a year. In 
1828 he was appointed Deputy Governor 
of St. Mawes. In 1846 he was appointed 
Colonel of the 74th Highland regiment. 
He had received the medal for Egypt, the 
Waterloo medal, and the gold medal with 
six clasps, for Vimeira, Corunna, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, and Vit- 
toria. 

Sir Alexander Cameron married, in 
1818, the only daughter of C. M’Donnell, 
esq. of Barisdale. 


Captain RicHarp Copreianp, R.N. 

July 16. At Windsor, aged 58, Richard 
Copeland, esq. Captain R.N. 

He was the son of John Copeland, esq. 
surgeon of the 7th Fusilier Guards, and 
Staff Surgeon to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Kent when Governor of Nova Scotia, 
who, together with his wife and youngest 
son, was lost in the Frances transport off 
Sable Island, in Dec. 1799, - He entered 
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the navy Jan. 1, 1805, under the auspices 
of Queen Charlotte and the Princess 
Augusta, as first-class volunteer on board 
the Medusa 36, Capt. Sir John Gore; and, 
having removed to the Revenge 74, com- 
manded by the same captain, and subse- 
quently by the Hon. Charles Paget, he 
witnessed the capture of four French 
frigates by Sir Samuel Hood's squadron 
off Rochefort, Sept. 25, 1806; and was 
also present in 1809 at the destruction of 
the French shipping in Basque Roads, and 
at the siege of Flushing. In Sept. 1810, 
he rejoined Sir John Gore, as midshipman, 
in the Tonnant 80; and, after serving for 
some time with the British army in the 
Tagus, and with Capt. James Brisbane in 
the Belle Poule 31, was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant, Dec. 11,1811. Mr. 
Copeland next served on board the Cygnet 
18, Capt. Robert Russell, from Feb. 
11, 1812, until wrecked off the mouth 
of the Courantine river, March 8, 1815. 
He was made Commander June 13, 1815; 
and was afterwards appointed, Sept. 7, 
1825, and Feb. 4, 1830, to the command 
of the Mastiff and Meteor, alias Beacon, 
surveying-vessels, on the Mediterranean 
station. While at Gibralter on one oc- 


easion he seized a notorious pirate, and, 
in 1834, he took captive, near Thasos, 
another famous marauder, Kara Mitzos, 


with 160 of his men, all of whom were 
delivered over to the Greek Government. 
Being, however, liberated without trial, 
these plunderers resumed their former 
atrocities with redoubled zest, and, falling 
again into the hands of Captain Copeland, 
were sent to the Pacha of Thessalonica, 
by whom they were executed. 

Capt. Copeland was placed on half-pay 
in Feb. 1836, but was promoted to post 
rank, at the instance of her Majesty, June 
28th, 1838. 

He published “ An Introduction to the 
Practice of Nautical Surveying, and the 
Construction of Sea Charts, &c.” trans- 
lated from the French of C. F. Beautems 
Beaupré, Hydrographer of the French Ma- 
rine.— O’ Byrne’s Royal Naval Biography. 

Capt. Copeland has left a widow but no 
children. His body was deposited in the 
new vault of the burial-ground of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. 


Como. H. Le Vesconrs, R.N. 

July 7. At Seymour, East Canada 
West, Commander Henry Le Vesconte, 
R.N. 

This officer was a brother of Comman- 
der Philip Le Vesconte, who died in Jan. 
last, and of whom a memoir was given in 
our Magazine for March, p. 320. 

He entered the navy, 5 June, 1790, as 
first class volunteer on board the Cam- 


bridge 74, Capt. Boger, bearing the flag 
at Plymovth of Admiral Graves. He was 
discharged in the following Jan. but re- 
embarked, in March, 1793, on board the 
Duke 98, bearing the broad pendant in 
the West Indies of Commodore George 
Murray; and, between the close of that 
year and the receipt of his first commis- 
sion, he was employed on the Home, 
North American, and Cape of Good Hope 
stations, in 12 different ships, in the 
capacities of volunteer, midshipman, and 
acting-Lieutenant. 

He was made Lieutenant Oct. 27, 1800; 
and, having joined then the Jamaica 24, 
he shared in that vessel in the acticn off 
Copenhagen 2d April, 1801; and on 2ist 
of the following Aug. took command, in 
conjunction with Lieut. J. J. C. Agassiz, 
of the boats of a squadron, and gained the 
praise of Lord Nelson for his gallantry 
and zeal at the capture and destruction, 
with but slight loss to the British, of six 
flat-bottomed gun-vessels which had been 
driven on shore near St. Valery, and were 
protected by the fire of a body of military 
and five field-pieces. He invalided from 
the Jamaica in Jan. 1804, and was subse- 
quently appointed, on the 16th June fol- 
lowing, to the Naiad 38, Capts. Jas. Wallis 
aod Thomas Dundas, under the latter of 
whom he fought at Trafalgar, and on that 
occasion assisted in extricating the Belle- 
isle 74 from a perilous position near the 
shoals, whither she was fast drifting. 
On the 5th July, 1808, after seven months 
of half-pay, he was appointed to the Raven 
sloop, on the Mediterranean station; on 
the Ist Feb. 1809, to the Ville de Paris 
110; the 18th March, 1811, as First- 
Lieutenant, to the Rodney 74; and on 
‘the Ist Aug. following to the Milford 74, 
both flag-ships in the Mediterranean. In 
1812, he was acting-Commander, for a few 
weeks, of the Epervier sloop, on the 
same station; and afterwards was Lieut. 
of the Queen 74, also flag-ship in the 
Mediterranean. He attained the rank of 
Commander 5th Jan. 1828; and has since 
been on half-pay.—0O’ Byrne’s Royal Na- 
val Biography. 


Captain Rawson. 

July 18. At Doncaster, after a long 
and painful illness, in his 73rd year, Wm. 
Rawson, esq. Captain and Adjutant in the 
3rd West York Militia. 

Captain Rawson was a native of Don- 
caster, and in 1798, when a youth 19 years 
old, he joined as Ensign the 5th regiment 
(afterwards the 3rd regiment of West 
Riding Militia) of the supplementary 
militia, which had been raised in that 
district (Strafforth and Tickhill) the previ- 
ous year, under the command of Colonel 
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Sir George Cooke, Bart. He was pro- 
moted to a Lieutenancy in the following 
March. At this period government was 
desirous to increase the regular army by 
volunteers from the militia; and so suc- 
cessful was the project that regiments of 
only 200 strong were in a few days filled 
up to their fullest compliment. In Aug. 
1799, Lieutenant Rawson with a number 
of men joined the 35th or Dorsetshire 
Regiment of Foot, as it was then called, 
with the rank of Ensign. In 1800 Ensign 
Rawson served at the siege and taking of 
La Valetta in Malta. He embarked with 
his regiment from Minorca, and joined the 
forces under the command of Gen. Sir 
Charles Stuart, destined as a British con- 
tingent for the battle of Marengo. He 
became Lieutenant and Adjutant in 1804; 
and in 1805 he was with the British and 
Russian army in Naples, and the subse- 
quent occupation of Sicily. He landed 
in Egypt in March, 1807, and served the 
second campaign, including the capture of 
Alexandria, and the second attack of 
Rosetta. On attacking the outworks of 
Alexandria with eight officers and 150 rank 
and file, he led the storming party with 
25 men. He returned to England the 
following year. Captain Rawson was at 


Walcheren and the siege of Flushing, in 
1809, having the command of the light 


infantry, and was under that town for 21 
days during the storming of the fortress, 
when he again returned to England. In 
1811 the regiment was stationed at Guern- 
sey. In 1813 he went to Holland and 
the Netherlands under the command of 
Sir Thomas Graham, afterwards Lord 
Lynedoch, and was at both attacks of 
Merxem and the city of Antwerp. When 
Bonaparte made his escape from Elba Sir 
Edward Barnes appointed Captain Raw- 
son to the command of the fortress of 
Sluys in Flanders; and he continued 
there as a commandant until a short 
period before the battle of Waterloo in 
1815, in which he took part, as well as at 
the taking of Cambray and the capture of 
Paris. He had the honour of receiving 
Louis XVIII. at Ostend, and was captain 
of the guard at that time. 

Captain Rawson was placed on half-pay 
in 1819. On his retirement from the 
public and arduous duties he had so gal- 
lantly and faithfully discharged, he went 
to reside at Driffield, enjoying his favourite 
sports of shooting and angling, in both of 
which he excelled. On his appointment 
to the adjutancy of his old regiment the 
3rd West York Militia in 1827, he came 
to reside at his native town, the head- 
quarters of the regiment, where he closed 
an honourable, active, and useful life, in 
the service of his country—esteemed and 
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respected by all intimate with him, for 
his gentlemanly conduct, his strict in- 
tegrity, and his kindness of heart in 
private life, as he had been by his com- 
panions in arms. 

Sir Martin A. SHEE. 

Aug. 19. At Brighton, after a long 
and severe illness, in his 8lst year, Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, Knut. President of the 
Royal Academy and of the Birmingham 
Society of Artists, an honorary member of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, and of the 
academies of New York, Charleston, and 
Philadelphia, and F.R.S. - 

Sir M. A. Shee was the second son of 
Martin Shee, esq. of Dublin, by the eldest 
daughter and co-heir of Francis Archer, 
esq. of the same city, and was a cousin of 
Sir George Shee of Dunmore, co. Galway, 
Bart. 

He came from Ireland introduced by 
the illustrious Edmund Burke to the 
notice of Sir Joshua Reynolds and some 
other distinguished persons ; and became 
a student at the Royal Academy, having 
previously acquired so ready a pencil, that 
Mr. Wilton, then keeper, requested to re- 
tain the drawing of the Discobalos, which 
young Shee made for his probationary 
exercise. 

Mr. Shee contributed to the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy for the first time in 
the year 1789, when he sent a Portrait 
of an Old Man and Portrait of a Gentle- 
man. He was then living at No. 8, Craven- 
street, Strand. In1791 he took hand- 
some apartments in No. 115, Jermyn- 
street, and sent four portraits to the Ex- 
hibition. In 1792 he removed to yet 
better rooms in the same street, and ex- 
hibited seven works. One was a portrait 
of Lewis the actor as the Marquis in The 
Midnight Hour; another, of the then 
celebrated Anthony Pasquin. In 1793 
he reached the number of eight portraits, 
including that of Mrs. S. Kemble in the 
character of Cowslip, in The Agreeable 
Surprise. The Exhibition of the following 
year (1794) contained his as yet most 
ambitious efforts,—a portrait of a young 
lady as Miranda in The Tempest, and 
Jephtha’s Daughter from the Book of 
Judges. In 1795 he exhibited a portrait 
of himself, and a portrait of Mr. Ad- 
dington, afterwards Lord Sidmouth. In 
1797 he removed to 13, Golden-square, 
and exhibited in all ten works ; includi 
portraits of Pope and Fawcett the actors, 
—Fawcett as Touchstone. He continued 
equally industrious for many successive 
years; and was in such favour with his 
fellow artists that he was elected an As- 
sociate of the Royal Academy in 1798. 
The same year, on Romney’s withdrawal 
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from London, he removed to the house 
which that artist had built for himself in 
Cavendish-square ; and in this he con- 
tinued as Romney’s successor to reside 
until age and growing infirmities com- 
pelled him to retire to Brighton, and 
abandon his pencil. A portrait of Romney 
was one of the productions of this period 
of his art, and was considered clever and 
like. In 1800, Mr. Shee was elected a 
full Royal Academician: and of his 
thirty-nine brethren by whom he was 
chosen he was the last survivor. 

It is interesting to look at the composi- 
tion of the Academy fifty years ago, when 
Shee first became a full member of its 
body. Two women, Mary Lloyd and 
Angelica Kauffman—and one engraver, 
Bartolozzi, were members :—so were 
Flaxman, Banks, and Nollekins, so were 


West, Fuseli, Stothard, Zoffany, Smirke, © 


Lawrence, and Hoppner. The remainder 
were smaller names—such as Garvey and 
Gilpin, Burch and Bourgeois, Hamilton 
and Humphry, Richards and Rigaud, 
Tyler and Tresham, Wheatley and Yenn. 

Mr. Shee continued for years to pro- 
duce numerous portraits with amazing 
readiness of hand and fertility in posture. 
People of all ranks in life, with money to 
spend in perpetuating their faces on can- 
vas, came to Cavendish-square ; and for 


atime Shee was in greater request than 
either Beechey or Hoppner, though not 
so much so as Lawrence, or even as Owen 


or Phillips somewhat later. Lord Spencer 
was, we believe, the first nobleman who 
sat to Mr. Shee; and his example was 
soon followed by the Duke of Clarence, 
the Duke of Leinster, the Marquess of 
Exeter, and other noblemen. The ladies 
flocked less readily around him ; for Law- 
rence had then, as he continued to have, 
the entire artist monopoly of the beauty 
of Great Britain. 

Much to the surprise of his friends, 
and to the infinite wonder of some of his 
brethren in the Academy, Mr. Shee made 
his appearance as a poet by the publica- 
tion, in 1805, of his Rhymes on Art, or 
the Remonstrance of a Painter; in two 
parts, with Notes and a Preface, including 
Strictures on the State of the Arts, Criti- 
cism, Patronage, and Public Taste :—and 
the wonder had not ceased with Nollekins 
and Northcote, when, in 1809, he pub- 
lished a second poem, in six cantos, en- 
titled Elements of Art. It is to these 
poems that Byron alludes in his English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers :— 


And here let Shee and Genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace; 
To guide whose hand the sister-arts combine 
And trace the poet’s or the painter’s line; 
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Whose magic touch can bid the canvas glow, 
Or pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow ; 
While honours, doubly merited, attend 

The poet’s rival, but the painter’s friend. 

The Quarterly was complimentary, but 
less kind to the painter than the noble 
lord. 

Mr. Shee afterwards produced a third 
poetical volume, entitled ‘‘ The Comme- 
moration of Reynolds, in two parts, with 
Notes; and other Poems.”’ 1814. The 
Commemoration was a dinner given by the 
directors of the British Institution, in 
May 1813. 

Mr. Shee’s early taste for the stage had 
been shown by the number of portraits 
which he painted of celebrated actors in 
their most popular parts ; and when his 
gravity of years and his position as a popu- 
lar portrait-painter forbade his any longer 
entertaining a wish to appear there, he 
began to woo the dramatic muse, and 
commenced a tragedy called Alasco, of 
which the scene was laid in Poland. 
The play was accepted at Covent Garden, 
but excluded, it was said, from the stage 
by Colman, who was then licenser. 
This is not strictly true. Colman ob- 
jected to about eighty-five lines, which 
Shee refused to alter. . Colman was 
equally obstinate; and Shee in 1824 
printed his play, and appealed to the 
public against the licenser in a lengthy 
and angry preface. Alasco, notwithstand- 
ing, is still on the list of the unacted 
drama. 

On the death of Lawrence in 1830, 
Shee was elected President of the Royal 
Academy, and immediately knighted. 
His election was by a large majority, 
though Wilkie was a candidate ; the mem- 
bers being governed in their votes rather, 
it is said, by the necessities of their 
annual dinner than by their sense of the 
merits of Shee asa painter. Sir Martin 
excelled in short, well-timed, and well-de- 
livered speeches, and his eloquence was 
highly appreciated within the walls of the 
Academy. 

Sir Martin has but little claim to be re- 
membered as a poet. His verse wants 
vigour, and his examples are deficient 
in novelty of illustration. The notes to 
his poems are, however, valuable, and 
his poetry is perhaps more frequently 
read for its prose illustrations than for the 
beauty of its versification or the value of 
the truths which it seeks to inculcate. 
As a portrait-painter he was eclipsed by 
several of his contemporaries,—by Law- 
rence and by Hoppner, by Phillips, Jack- 
son, and Raeburn. He had a fine eye for 
colour; while his leading want was pro- 
portion, more especially in his heads. 
His name will descend in the history of 
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painting as a clever artist with greater 
accomplishments than have commonly 
fallen to the class to which he belongs,— 
and as the painter who has preserved to 
us the faces and figures of Sir Thomas 
Munro, Sir Thomas Picton, Sir Eyre 
Coote, Sir James Scarlett, and Sir Henry 
Halford. There was merit, we may add, 
in his portrait of the poet Moore. 

Sir Martin Shee married, in 1796, the 
eldest daughter of James ‘Power, esq. of 
Youghal, co. Cork, who is left his widow, 
with several children.—Chiefly from the 
Atheneum. 


J. H. Ley, Esa. 

Aug. 21. At his residence, Richmond 
Terrace, Whitehall, John Henry Ley, esq. 
of Trehill, Devonshire, Deputy Clerk of 
the Parliaments, a Bencher of the Middle 
Temple, and a magistrate for Devonshire. 

Mr. Ley was educated as a King’s 
Scholar on the foundation of Westminster 
School, and, having passed through the 
several gradations of the College, was 
elected a Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; but being desirous of going to 
Christ Church with his contemporaries, 
the Westminster students, he was entered 
as a commoner of that college, and was 
soon afterwards presented to a studentship 
by Dr. Shaftoe, one of the canons. He 
took his degree of M.A. Dec. 17, 1801. 
On leaving Christ Church, he commenced 
his studies for the law, in the office of 
Mr. Abraham Moore, an eminent special 
pleader, where he continued for two years, 
and kept his terms as student of the Mid- 
dle Temple, where he was called to the 
bar on the 10th June, 1803. 

Mr. Ley’s connexion with the House 
of Commons dated from the 2d of July, 
1801, when the House resolved that, in 
consideration of the increase of the public 
business, ‘‘ the clerk of this House be 
permitted to appoint an additional clerk 
to assist at the table.’”’ Mr. Hatsell 
offered this appointment to the subject of 
this notice, in consequence of the valuable 
services of his uncle, Mr. Ley, who was 
at that time acting as deputy-clerk of the 
House. Mr. J. H. Ley performed the 
duties of second clerk assistant until 1814, 
when, upon the death of his uncle, the 
deputy-clerk, and the promotion of Mr. 
Dyson to that office, he succeeded to the 
office of clerk-assistant, the duties of 
which he performed until the death of 
Mr. Hatsell in 1821. Mr. Ley then re- 
ceived his appointment to the patent 
office of Under Clerk of the Parliaments, 
to attend upon the House of Commons, 
or, as the office is usually designated, the 
Clerk of the House of Commons; the 
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duties of which he has executed for a 
period of twenty-nine years, having alto- 
gether served the House of Commons 
without intermission upwards of forty- 
nine years. 

During the parliamentary recess, Mr. 
Ley generally resided on his estate, Tre- 
hill, in the parish of Kenn, co. Devon. 
The poor of that parish have indeed to 
mourn over the loss they have sustained 
of a kind and generous landlord, anxious 
to promote their comfort and welfare, and 
encourage them to industry, by employing 
them on his estates. 

He married on the 23rd Oct. 1809, 
Lady Frances Dorothy Hay, second daugh- 
ter of George seventh Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, by whom he leaves one surviving 
daughter and five sons. 

His body was interred at Kenn. 


Joun BruMELL, Ese. 

July 29. At Turnham Green, Middle- 
sex, in his 80th year, John Brumell, esq. 
F.S.A. Newc., a gentleman well known 
for his late valuable collection of coins. 

Mr. Brumell was the only son of Mr. 
George Brumell, a cabinet-maker in Pil- 
grim-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who 
died Sept. 14, 1811, aged21. His mother 
was Margaret, daughter of Mr. James 
Kirkup, a silversmith in Newcastle, from 
whom, as also from his father, he inherited 
house property in that town, which he 
retained until hisdeath. He was baptized 
at the church of St. Nicholas, March 15, 
1771; and began life as an attorney in 
Dean-street, Newcastle. He was after- 
wards in partnership with Mr. Nathaniel 
Clayton, (town clerk of Newcastle,) under 
the firm of Clayton and Brumell, and also 
as Clayton, Brumell, and Brown. 

It is the custom in Newcastle, on a 
young free burgess taking up the free- 
ledge of the town, to present the mayor 
with a silver penny, or other small silver 
coin; and Mr. Kirkup’s shop being within 
two hundred yards of the Mayor’s Cham- 
ber, he was usually applied to for sucha 
coin, and always kept suitable pieces for 
the purpose. It was here that John 
Brumell, when a youth, acquired the first 
idea of collecting coins. The shop con- 
tinuing a silversmith’s, as it is still, Mr. 
Brumell stipulated with his tenants to 
have a sight of any uncommon coins which 
might be brought for sale as old silver, or 
otherwise. It was thus that, among other 
curiosities, he became possessed of the 
antiquities described in our August Maga- 
zine, p. 185, upon which Mr. Hawkins 
founded his paper read before the Arche- 
ological Institute, on the worship paid to 
the Dez Matres. > ay antiquities were 
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sold at the close of the sale of Mr. Bru- 
mell’s coins, and purchased for the British 
Museum at the price of 100/. 

The sale of Mr. Brumell’s collection of 
coins took place at the rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson during eight days, 
April 19—27, in the present year, and 
realised the sum of 2865/7. 5s. 6d. 

Mr. Brumell was one of the original 
members of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle, formed in 1812, and also one 
of the original members of the Numis- 
matic Society of London. He married 
Harriet, daughter of Mr. Timothy Wil- 
kinson, formerly of Stockton, co. Dur- 
ham, and afterwards of London, whom he 
has left his widow, without issue. 


WiiuiaM Provt, M.D., F.R.S. 

April 9. In Sackville-street, Piccadilly, 
aged 64, William Prout, M.D., Fellow of 
the College of Physicians of London, and 
of the Royal Society. 

This distinguished member of the me- 
dical profession took the degree of M.D. 
at Edinburgh. He was deservedly known 
to the public generally by his various 
contributions to the advancement of me- 
dical science, particularly by his Bridge- 
water Treatise on Chemistry, Meteorology, 
and the Function of Digestion considered 
with reference to Natural Theology. 

He was also the author of— 

An Enquiry into the nature and treat- 
ment of Gravel, Calculus, and other dis- 

_ eases connected with a deranged operation 
of the Urinary Organs. 1821. 8vo. 

On the nature and treatment of Sto- 
mach and Renal Diseases; being an in- 
quiry into the connexion of Diabetes, 
Calculus, and other affections of the Kid- 
ney and Bladder, with Indigestion, 3rd 
edit. 1840. 4th edit. 1843. 5th edit. 1848. 

Dr. Prout made various communica- 
tions to Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy, 
commencing in 1813. In 1827 he con- 
tributed to the Royal Society a paper 
“ On the ultimate Composition of simple 
alimentary substances with some prelimi. 
nary Remarks on the Analysis of Or- 
ganised Bodies in general,’’ which is 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions 
for- 1827, and in the Philosophical Maga- 
zine, for 1828: and at the close of that 
year he received the Copley medal in ap- 

‘ probation of his researches. Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, in his address on this occasion, 
remarked, ‘‘ The Royal Society have 
viewed with peculiar satisfaction a new 
and accurate mode of analysis described 
by Dr. Prout, and founded on the most 
evident and simple principles; promising 
not merely to disentangle any one parti- 
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cular combination, but to afford an in- 
sight into all the products created by 
living chemistry.’ 


Witi1aM Bromet, M.D. F.S.A. 

June 7. At Bologna, William Bromet, 
esq. M.D. F.S.A. late Surgeon of H. M. 
Ist Regiment of Life Guards. 

Dr. Bromet was the son of an eminent 
chemist near Temple Bar, in Fleet-street, 
whose country residence was at Kew Green. 
He graduated in Edinburgh in 1809, and 
became a member of the London Col- 
lege of Physicians. He also was one of 
the Presidents of the Edinburgh Medical 
Society. 

Having entered the medical department 
of the army, he was for some time attached 
to the 32nd Regiment, with which he 
went to Paris during its occupation by the 
allies. At this period he addressed some 
letters to his friend Dr. Outram (now Sir 
Benjamin Outram, C.B.), who published 
them under the title of ‘‘ Peregrine in 
France, or, a Lounger’s Journal.’’ Dr. 
Outram managed this without Dr. Bro- 
met’s knowledge, and the copies were all 
sold off, chiefly to friends, within a fort- 
night: two or three only being left for 
the author. On the evening of his re- 
turn, he supped with- his friend the 
editor, in Hanover-square, and was chat- 
ting over his adventures, when he took 
up ‘ Peregrine,’’? placed purposely near 
him, and did not at first recognise his own 
effusion. At length, having come to a 
part which fully opened his eyes, he ex- 
claimed with astonishment, ‘‘ Good God! 
Doctor, what have you done?’’ Then, 
turning over a few leaves further, he dis- 
covered a bank-note of 50/. labelled “ For 
the author of Peregrine,’’ which had been 
received from Harper the publisher. This 
bought him his excellent horse, which 
served all his purposes during the greater 
part of the time he was in the Ist Life 
Guards, to which he was at that period 
appointed by Sir James M‘Grigor. 

He was appointed Assistant Surgeon in 
the Ist Regiment of Life Guards, Nov. 3, 
1814; and Surgeon Nov. 6, 1835; and he 
held the latter commission until about 
three years ago, when he retired on half- 
pay after thirty years’ service. 

His great love of art, of architecture, 
and antiquities in general, induced him to 
renew his visits to the continent on every 
opportunity; and whilst at home, on ser- 
vice with his regiment, he was equally at- 
tentive to the antiquities of his own coun- 
try, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor, where his regiment was quar- 
tered alternately with Knightsbridge and 
the Regent’s Park. At length, when re- 
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lieved from his professional duties, he de- 
parted in the year 1848 for a lengthened 
sojourn in the South of Europe. 

His friends were looking forward to his 
return during the present year, when they 
unexpectedly heard of his death, which 
took place at Bologna, from a cold caught 
in crossing the Appennines. 

Dr. Bromet was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries on the 21st June, 
1838. He made frequent communica- 
tions to that body, many of which have 
been published in the Archeologia, from 
vol. xx1x. to vol. xxx11. inclusive; but 
they are all short, for he had not devoted 
himself exclusively to any large or impor- 
tant subject. Having been previously 
present at some of the archeological con- 
gresses in France, he took a very consi- 
derable part in the formation of the Arch- 
weological Association; and, after the 
separation of that body into two,* he con- 
tinued an active member of the Central 
Committee of the Archeological Institute 
until he quitted England. 

From a still earlier period he was a cor- 
respondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
in whose pages he usually assumed the 
signature of PLANTAGENET—derived from 
the resemblance between his real name 
and the broom-plant, which is supposed to 
have been the origin of the royal name. 
Our readers will not forget his long de- 
scription of Hurley church, in Berkshire, 
which accompanied a plate in March, 1839: 
or his remarks on the site of Hearne’s 
Oak, of which, and of the Lich-Gate at 
Bray, he furnished us with very pleasing 
views. He painted small landscapes in 
oil-colours with much taste and skill; 
nor was he less a master on the violincello: 
and his circle of musical friends, who were 
wont to meet for weekly practice, will 
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archeological sphere. Minute and inde- 
fatigable in his researches, honest and 
firm in his opinions, kind-hearted and 
obliging, few men had a more general ac- 
quaintance, and few were greater favour- 
ites where his intelligence, good-temper, 
and sociability were thoroughly known and 
appreciated. 

Dr. Bromet was a bachelor. By his 
will, dated 2nd Sept., 1847, he has be- 
queathed his manuscript collections and 
drawings to the Society of Antiquaries, in 
the following terms :— 

‘*T give all such historical and topogra- 
phical books and drawings, with whatever 
drawings or manuscript notes the books 
may contain, relative to England, Scotland, 
and Wales, to the Society of Antiquaries, 
as well as rubbings and impressions from 
ancient monuments, contained in an up- 
right painted box in custody of John Par- 
kinson aforesaid.’’ 

He has bequeathed his oil paintings on 
the rivers Meuse, Mosel, and Rhine, to 
Charles Deane, esq. of Blandford-place, 
and his other oil paintings to George 
James Luke Noble, esq. 

His executors are George Appleyard, 
esq. of Westbourne-place, and George J. 
L. Noble, esq. of Tavistock-place. 


Joun Rosy, Esa. 

June 18. In the wreck of the Orion,t 
John Roby, esq. M.R.S.L. of Malvern, 
author of ‘* Traditions of Lancashire.’’ 

Mr. Roby was long a banker in Roch- 
dale in Lancashire and partner with Mr. 
Fielden, and was an excellent man of 
business. 

His first literary production was “ Sir 
Bartram, a Poem, in six cantos. 1815.’’ 
8vo. 

His Traditions of Lancashire were an- 


equally lament his loss as those of the nounced for publication in 1827, and pub- 





* As an incident of some importance in our recent literary history, it may be men- 
tioned that it was Dr. Bromet,—too punctilious to allow any irregularity to escape 
him,—who took notice before the Committee of the presumed impropriety of the 
same gentleman being Editor of the Archeological Journal and of a bookseller’s publi- 
cation called the Archeological Aibum,—a step which lighted the train that led to the 
rupture of which the Archeological world have heard so much. 

+ The Orion steamer struck on a rock near Portpatrick, on her voyage from Liver- 
pool to Glasgow, on the morning of the 18th of June. The sea was perfectly still, 
and the accident arose from too closely hugging the shore. Of about 200 on board 
43 were drowned. Among these were Dr. Burns of Glasgow, of whom we gave a 
memoir in our last number; Miss Harriet M‘Kennie Pugh, daughter of an episcopal 
clergyman at Paisley; and some other persons whose names are recorded in p. 229. 
Capt. M‘Neill, of Jura, was brother to the Lord Advocate. He had lately caused a 
handsome mausoleum to be erected upon a prominent rock in the island of Gigha, of 
which he was the proprietor. He wished it to be of sufficient size to entomb six, but 
it was reported by the contractor that, owing to the necessarily limited site, it would 
contain no more than four, and his suggestion was accordingly adopted. The struc- 
ture had been just completed when the melancholy catastrophe referred to occurred, 
and in that receptacle of the dead are deposited the remains of the gallant captain and 
the three members of his family who perished witb him. 
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lished in 1829 in two volumes octavo: a 
second series followed in 1831 ; and having 
been well received by the public a new 
edition appeared in three volumes, 12mo. 
1841. To this was prefixed the title: 
‘¢ Popular Traditions of England. First 
Series, Lancashire.’? Mr. Roby then in- 
tending to pursue his design into other 
counties, but this he did not accomplish. 

Mr. Roby made a continental tour in 
the year 1835, of which he published an 
account in his “ Seven Weeks in Belgium, 
Switzerland, Lombardy, Piedmont, Savoy, 
&c. &c. 1838. 2 vols. 8vo.’? These vo- 
lumes are illustrated with numerous illus- 
trationsin wood from the author’s sketches. 

He was a man of varied acquirements, 
and lectured occasionally on other sub- 
jects than those of his books. Botany 
was one of these, and his illustrations 
were numerous, and admirably adapted 
for large audiences. His kindness to 
several members of the literary fraternity 
was well known. 

A portrait of Mr. Roby is prefixed to 
the edition of his Traditions of 1841. 


Mr. Henry Hrnp. 

June 17. At New Peckham, aged 23, 
Mr. Henry Hind. 

This singular young man, though im- 
perfectly educated, as was testified by his 
deficieacy both in the orthography and the 
grammar of his native language, had ap- 
plied himself with great diligence to the 
study of the Hebrew, Coptic, and kindred 
tongues, and had persuaded himself that 
he had discovered the true interpretation 
of the hieroglyphic characters of the Egyp- 
tians, which he read not as single letters, 
but as words or syllables. He published 
some of his ideas upon this subject in our 
Magazine for Sept. 1849, and had since 
been closely engaged in preparing a full 
developement of his system. He had en- 
deavoured to meet the difficulty of expense 
in this undertaking by engraving woodcuts 
of the hieroglyphics with his own hands. 

At an inquest held on his body his 
mother deposed that his appetite was good, 
and when he took exercise he looked well; 
but he was so studious, he would not leave 
his writing. Having imagined that he was 
troubled with a tapeworm, he took no less 
than a quarter of a pound of quicksilver 

‘and a quantity of turpentine, which pro- 
duced mortification and death. He got 
the prescription from a pamphlet entitled, 
‘* Every Man his own Physician.’”?’ The 
jury returned as their verdict, That the 
deceased died from injudiciously taking a 
quantity of mercury and turpentine, but 
not with an intention to destroy life. 


Oxzituary.—Mr. Henry Hind—M. de Balzac. 


[ Oct. 


M. ve Bauzac. 
Aug. 19. At Paris, aged 51, M. de 
Balzac. 

Honoré Balzac (he used the aristocratic 
de, but it is believed of his own private 
authority only,) was originally a journey- 
man printer at Tours, his native place. 
Something, however, within, told him that 
his destiny was to write books, not print 
them; and he wrote. His earlier works 
obtained a fair measure of success; but it 
was not until after many years’ appren- 
ticeship, either anonymously or under as- 
sumed cognomens, that he ventured to 
communicate his name to the public. His 
‘* Peau de Chagrin’’ was the first work 
published under his real name, in the year 
1829. And no sooner was the name given 
than it became popular—not in France 
alone, but all over Europe. His success 
was almost as brilliant as that of Sir Walter 
Scott himself; and his different works, 
being more laboured, are of more equal 
merit than those of the Laird of Abbots- 
ford. What Scott has done for the past, 
Balzac may be said to have done for the 
present. In addition to his romances, 
Balzac wrote some theatrical pieces, and 
for a while edited and contributed a good 
deal to the “ Revue Parisienne.’’ But it 
is only in his romances that unquestion- 
able evidence of his great genius appears. 
His last work was the ‘‘ Parens Pauvres,” 
a powerful and almost terrible description 
of Parisian society—a complete, almost 
revolting, dissection of that brilliant monde 
which is so fair to the eye, and so agree- 
able to mix with, and yet which is all rot- 
tenness and vice within. Since the Revo- 
lution cast a fell blight on literature, 
Balzac published nothing, but was engaged 
in visiting the battle-fields of Germany 
and Russia, and in collecting materials 
for a series of volumes, to be entitled, 
‘* Scénes de la Vie Militaire.’’ He leaves 
behind several MS. works, partially or 
wholly completed. His design was to 
make all his romances form one great 
work, under the title of the ‘* Comedie 
Humaiue,’’—the whole being a minute 
dissection of the different classes of French 
society. Only a little while before his 
death, he stated that in what he had done 
he had but half accomplished his task, 

Next to his great celebrity, the most 
remarkable feature in his career is a strong 
passion which he formed for a Russian 
countess, and which, after years of patient 
suffering, he had the satisfaction of having 
rewarded by the gift of the lady’s hand. 
Shortly after his marriage—which took 
place some two years ago—he was at- 
tacked with a disease of the heart, and 
that carried him off. He and his wife had 
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only been a few months in Paris when his 
death took place. 

His funeral at the cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise was attended by the Minister of 
the Interior; by several representatives ; 
by Rothschild and other great bankers and 
merchants; and by a veritable legion of 
the most distinguished of our literary men, 
artists, actors, musicians, and sculptors. 

Victor Hugo, in the speech he deli- 
vered over the grave, thus described his 
vast and varied talent :—‘‘ M. de Balzac 
was one of the first among the greatest, 
one of the highest among the best. This 
is not the place to say all that is to be 
said of this splendid and sovereign intelli- 
gence. All his works form only one 
work—a work living, luminous, profound, 
in which we see all our contemporary 
civilisation go and come, move and act, in 
a way in which the terrible seems united 
with the real; a marvellous work, which 
the author has entitled a comedy, but 
which he might have called a history— 
which takes all forms and all styles, which 
surpasses Tacitus, and equals Suetonius, 
which goes beyond Beaumarchais, and up 
to Rabelais; a work which is one of ob- 
servation and of imagination ;—which is 
full of the true, the intimate, the common, 
the trivial, the material, and which at mo- 
ments, through all the realities brusquely 
and roughly torn aside, allows all at once 
to be seen the most sombre and most 
tragic ideal. Whether he knew it or not, 
whether he desired it or not, whether he 
would consent to it or not, the author of 
this immense and strange work is of the 
great race of revolutionary writers. Bal- 
zac goes straight to the object. He seizes 
modern society, he wrests something from 
all—from some their illusions, from others 
hope, from such a one a cry, from another 
amask. He probes vice, he dissects p2s- 
sion; he digs and sounds man, the mind, 
the heart, the entrails, the brain, the 
abyss which each man has in himself; and 
by right of his free and vigorous nature, 
by a privilege of the men of lofty intelli- 
gences of our time, who, having seen re- 
volutions close at hand, perceive the end 
of humanity better, and understand Provi- 
dence better, Balzac frees himself, smiling 
and serene, from those redoubtable studies 
which made Moliére melancholy and Rous- 
seau misanthropic.”’ 

The Minister of the Interior has ordered 
that a marble bust of M. de Balzac shall 
be placed in the Gallery of Celebrated 
Men of the Nineteenth Century, at Ver- 
sailles; and has further undertaken to 
contribute the necessary marble for a pub- 
lic monument, which is to be erected by 
public subscription. 


Osrruary.—dhis, Glover. 
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Mrs. GLOVER. 

July 16. After a short illness, in her 
70th year, Mrs, Glover. 

This celebrated actress was born in 
Newry in Ireland, Jan. 8, 1781. Her 
father was an actor of considerable talent, 
named Betterton, but not immediately 
related to the great Betterton who 
flourished contemporary with Garrick and 
Quin. She commenced her theatrical 
career at the age of six; and in 1789 
joined the York circuit, appearing as the 
Page in the tragedy of The Orphan. She 
soon after played the Duke of York to 
the famous Cooke’s Richard the Third. 
In 1796 the playgoers of Bath passed high 
encomiums on her Juliet and Lydia Lan- 
guish, and, the echoes of her praise reach- 
ing London, she was engaged by Mr. 
Harris, at a salary of 12/. per week, which 
was afterwards raised to 15/. 16/. 17/. and 
181. for five years. As Elwina, in Hannah 
More’s Percy, she made her debut at 
Covent Garden, Oct. 12, 1797, with great 
success. A Miss Campion, from Dublin, 
soon became Miss Betterton’s rival in 
tragedy, and drove her to a walk better 
suiting her genius. Thenceforward, she 
rose in the higher walks of comedy, with 
only occasional impersonation of tragic 
parts. In 1797 a Mr. Biggs and Mr. De 
Camp both became suitors for the hand 
of this accomplished lady. She was re- 
lieved from the dilemma by the death of 
Mr. Biggs and the marriage of De Camp. 
At length (unfortunately for her subse- 
quent domestic comfort) the suit of Mr. 
Glover became successful, and on March 
20, 1800, she was united to him. By an 
engagement at Drury Lane she aided the 
genius of Edmund Kean, and performed 
an extended series of characters. At last 
she gradually descended into the Dame 
Heidelbergs and Malaprops; no descent 
of talent or position, but, like the sunset, 
more glorious in its nearer approach to 
nature. So true were her impersonations 
of the peculiarities and beauties of dame- 
hood that it will be long before their me- 
mory will fade. For several years Mrs. 
Glover has been chiefiy found at the Hay- 
market. She had no equal in her theatri- 
cal walk ; her Shaksperian readings also 
ranked very high. In private life she was 
long the support of her family, 

Her health having recently failed, her 
friends had formed themselves into a com- 
mittee to raise a fund for her support, and 
had succeeded in collecting 1,000/. for that 
purpose. A performance for the benefit 
of this fund was arranged at Drury-lane 
Theatre on Friday the 12th of July... For 
a few days previously she had been suffer- 
ing from severe indisposition, and it was 
doubted whether she would be enabled ta 
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make her appearance on the stage. She 
was, however, permitted to bid a last fare- 
well to her theatrical friends and patrons, 
her medical advisers being of opinion that 
the nervous irritability arising from the 
disappointment might have been still more 
dangerous, and she appeared in her fa- 
vourite character of Mrs. Malaprop. She 
accomplished the task with some difficulty ; 
but was unequal to the delivery of a 
farewell address which had been written 
for the occasion. On the Monday follow- 
ing she breathed her last. Her body was 
interred in the burial ground of the church 
of St. George the Martyr. 


MARGARET FULLER, 

July ... In the wreck of the Eliza- 
beth, the wife of the Marquis d’Ossoli, 
better known by her maiden name of 
Margaret Fuller. 

She was the daughter of the Hon. Timo- 
thy Fuller, a lawyer of Boston, U.S. and a 
member of congress from 1817 to 1825. 
Soon after his retirement from congress, 
he purchased a farm at some distance 
from Boston, and abandoned law for agri- 
culture. His daughter Margaret gave pro- 
mise of remarkable intellectual powers at 
an early age, and these were fostered to 
an extent which severely taxed, and ulti- 
mately injured, her physical powers. At 
eight years of age he was accustomed to 
require of her the composition of a num- 
ber of Latin verses daily, while her studies 
in philosophy, history, general science, 
and current literature, were in after years 
extensive and profound. After her father’s 
death she applied herself to teaching. In 
1843 she accompanied some friends on a 
tour to Niagara, Chicago, and the prairies 
of Illinois, and published in consequence 
a pleasing volume entitled ‘‘ A Summer 
on the Lakes.’’ In the following year 
she undertook the literary department 
of the New York Tribune; where her 
articles on art, music, and the current 
literature of the day, assisted in giving to 
that paper the high character which it 
possesses as a first-class American journal. 
In the summer of 1846 she accompanied 
the family of a friend to Europe, visiting 
England, Scotland, France, and passing 
through Italy to Rome, where they spent 
the ensuing winter. Her letters during 
this period were printed in the Tribune. 
While in Rome, she was married to the 
Marquis d*Ossoli; and she continued to 
reside there till last June, when she and 
her husband, with their only child, em- 
barked for New York—which port they 
were destined never to reach.* 


OxsituARY.--Margaret Fuller.—Clergy Deceased. 


[Oct. 


The vessel was wrecked near New York 
during the most dreadful tornado that has 
visited that quarter for the last fifty years. 

The works by which Margaret Fuller is 
best known are, her ‘‘ Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ and a selection 
from her essays entitled ‘‘ Papers on Lite- 
rature and Art,’’ published a few years ago. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


June 15. At Harbledown, near Can- 
terbury, aged 75, the Rev. John Bowes 
Bunce, Vicar of St. Dunstan’s, Canter- 
bury, Vicar of Sheldwich, Kent, and Mas- 
ter of Eastbridge Hospital, Canterbury. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799; was collated to 
the vicarage of St. Dunstan’s by Arch- 
bishop Moore in 1801, and presented to 
the vicarage of Shaldwich by the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury in 1818. 

July 1. At Maugerville, near Frede- 
ricton, New Brunswick, the Rev. John 
Mayne Stirling, M.A. eldest son of Wil- 
liam Stirling, esq. of Harbor Grace, New- 
foundland. 

July 3. At Fincham, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Thomas Jennings Bail, Curate of Rain- 
ham. He was of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1836, 

At Timsbury, Somerset, aged 43, the 
Rev. Henry James, Curate of Stone 
Easton, in that county. He was of Trin. 
coll. Cambridge, B.A. 1836, M.A. 1839. 

At Paignton, Devonshire, aged 25, the 
Rev. Walter Gee, jun. of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge; son of the Rev. Walter 
Gee, Rector of Week St. Mary, Cornwall, 
and of West Buckland, Devonshire. 

At an advanced age, the Rev. Robert 
Tweddell, Perp. Curate of Halton, Cheshire 
(1832). He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799. 

July 5. Aged 53, the Rev. Francis 
Maude, Perp. Curate of Hoyland, York- 
shire (1823), eldest son of the late Francis 
Maude, esq. of Wakefield. 

July 11. In Seymour-street West, aged 
81, the Rev. Jusias John Pike, formerly of 
Pembroke college, Oxford, M.A. 1795. 

At Leominster, the Rev. Charles Walter 
Robinson, aged 37, late Curate of that 
parish, and recently Curate of Hatfield, 
Grendon Bishop’s, and Ivington, and 
Chaplain to the Leominster Union Work- 
house. He was of Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1836, M.A. 1839. 

July 13. The Rev. John Valentine 
Austin, Rector of St. Nicholas Cole- 
abbey, with St. Nicholas Olave, London. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 





* In the same vessel was a statue of Mr. Calhoun, by Power. Measures are being 


taken for its recovery. 
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and was presented to his living in 1846 by 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. 

July 18. At Wilsdon, Middlesex, 
the Rev. Henry John Knapp, D.D. Sub- 
dean of St. Paul’s cathedral, and Vicar of 
Wilsdon, and Priest of her Majesty’s 
Chapel Royal. He was of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1804; was ap- 
pointed a Minor Canon of St. Paul’s in 
1817, a Priest of the Chapel Royal in 
1821, and was presented by the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s to the vicarage 
of Wilsdon in 1833, and to that of Kings- 
bury in Middlesex in 1834. He was bro- 
ther-in-law of Charles Jenkins, esq. sur- 
geon, Bristol. 

July 19. At Kingstown, the Rev. 
Edward Hartigan, Rector and Vicar of 
the union of Castletown Arra and Bur- 
gessbeg, co. Tipperary, Prebendary of 
Fenore, in the diocese of Clonfert and of 
Kinvara, in the diocese of Kilmacduagh, 
and Registrar of the united diocese of 
Clonfert and Kilmacduagh. 

July 20. At Penzance,the Rev. Thomas 
Alexander Roper, of Magdalene college, 
Cambridge ; third son of the late John 
Roper, esq. of York. He graduated B.A. 
1833, M.A. 1836. 

July 22. In Devonport street, Hyde 
Park, aged 79, the Rev. Joseph Barrett. 

At Foxholes, Yorkshire, aged 28, the 
Rev. John Henry Sykes, Rector of that 
place (1847). He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1846, M.A. 1849. 

At Hart hill, Cheshire, aged 66, the 
Rev. William Vawdrey, Perp. Curate of 
that place (1833). 

July 23. At Heavitree, in the house of 
his brother P. W. Crowther, esq. aged 
49, the Rev. Henry Crowther, of Stanton, 
near Pewsey. He was formerly incumbent 
of St. John’s, Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, to which he was appointed in 1842. 

July 25. At Lowestoft, Suffolk, aged 
80, the Rev. William Welborne. 

July 26. The Rev. Thomas Henry Lloyd, 
M.A. Rector of Hamerton, Huntingdon- 
shire (1843), and Fellow of All Souls’ 
college, Oxford ; younger son of Llewellyn 
Lloyd, esq. of Pentriffith, Denbighshire. 

July 27. At Cilwen, aged 90, the 
Rev. David Lewis, Vicar of Abernant and 
Convil (1787), and Rector of Garth. 
Beibio (1794), co. Montgomery. 

Aug. 1. At Bangor, North Wales, 
aged 67, the Rev. Benjamin Thomas Hal- 
cott Cole, M.A. Rector of Warbleton, 
Sussex, and a Prebendary of Chichester. 
He was formerly Fellow of Magdalene 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1803 as 17th Senior Optime, M.A. 
1807. He was presented to Warbleton 
in 1813 by the Trustees of Cole’s Charities. 

At Liverpool, aged 63, the Rev. Robert 


Clergy Deceased. 
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Davies, one of the incumbents of St. 
Paul’s church in that town. He was of 
Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1811, M.A. 
1828, ond was presented to St. Paul’s 
church by the Corporation of Liverpool 
in 1842. 

Aug. 3. At Clifton, aged 77, the Rev. 
David Stewart Moncrieffe, Rector of Lox- 
ton, and of Weston in Gordano, Somerset, 
and an active magistrate of that county. 
He was of Queen’s college, Oxford, M.A. 
1798, was instituted to Loxton in 1801, 
and to Weston in Gordano in 1817. 

At Corby, Lincolnshire, aged 75, the 
Rev. Thomas Willan, Rector of Irnham 
and Vicar of Corby (1804). 

Aug. 4. At his deanery, aged 85, the 
Very Rev. Ussher Lee, D.D. Dean of 
Waterford. 

Auy. 6. Aged 41, the Rev. William 
Atkinson Wilkinson, Vicar of Owston, 
Yorkshire (1845). He was of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1832, M.A. 1835, 

Aug. 8. At Wrington, Somerset, aged 
67, the Rev. Robinson Elsdale, D.D., Per- 
petual Curate of Stretford, Lancashire, 
and formerly High Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Manchester. He was 
a native of Lincolnshire, and was elected 
to a scholarship in Corpus Christi college, 
Oxford, on the foundation of a school in 
his native county, where he was educated. 
He took his degree of M.A. in 1807, and 
in 1808 was appointed by the president of 
his college to the second mastership of the 
Manchester school, Dr. Smith being then 
high master. He filled the post most ably 
until the year 1836, when, Dr. Smith re- 
tiring, he succeeded to the high mastership, 
according to the rule of the school as it 
then existed. He took his degree of D.D. 
immediately after this elevation. He held 
the high mastership of the school only two 
years; the first he was in residence, the 
second he was absent through ill health, 
and he never returned, but resigned on a 
retiring pension while he was from home. 
He was incumbent of Stretford, on the 
presentation of the warden and fellows of 
Manchester, in 1819, and continued to 
hold that living till his death. Dr. Elsdale 
was a man of sound learning, and in his 
post of second master was remarkable, 
nay proverbial, for the punctuality with 
which he attended upon his duties. To 
the extent of his acquirements and his ca- 
pabilities as a tutor, the solid attainments 
of many of his pupils now living testify. 
He was an excellent master, and as a man 
highly respected and beloved. 

At Morice Town, Devonport, aged 39, 
the Rev. William Bennett Kilpack, M.A. 
Incumbent of St. James’s, Morice Town 
(1846). He was of Corpus Christi col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1844, M.A. 1848, 
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He was a most laborious aad painstaking 
minister in his newly-formed district, and 
had effected much good among his poor 
flock. 

Aug. 10. At Draycot, Wilts, aged 60,” 
the Rev. Henry Barry, Rector of Draycot 
Cerne and Upton Scudamore. He was 
formerly a Michel Fellow of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1806: and was insti- 
tuted to both his churches in 1812. 

Aug. 17. At Sowe, near Coventry, the 
Rev. John Brown, M.A. Senior Fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge. He graduated 
B.A. 1799 as 2nd Wrangler and 2nd Smith's 
Medallist, M.A. 1802. He was elected 
Fellow of his college in 1801, and the 
same year was Member’s (Senior Bache- 
lor) Prizeman. His memory will long be 
held in reverence for almost unbounded 
charity and unostentatious manners. 

At St. Feock, Cornwall, aged 25, the 
Rev. William Hichens, B.A. Fellow of 
Exeter%college, Oxford, and Curate of St. 
Feock, eldest son of Robert Hichens, esq. 
of East Dulwich. ; 

At Marseilles, aged 44, the Rev. Mur- 
ray Vicars, late Missionary at Bagdad ; 
second son of the Rev. Matthew Vicars, of 
Godmanstone, Dorset. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Aug. 2. At Lincoln’s-inn, aged 68, 
John Walden Hanmer, esq. barrister at 
law. He was the second son of Sir Thos. 
Hanmer, the second Bart. by Margaret, 
dau. and coheir of George Kenyon, esq. 
of Peel, co. Lancaster ; and was called to 
the bar by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s- 
inn June 12, 1809. He was some time 
one of the Clerks of Nisi Prius in the 
Queen’s Bench. 

Aug. 4. In Upper Norton-st. Miss 
Martha Sidebotham. 

Aug. 12. At South Bank, Regent’s- 
park, aged 54, Mr. George Folkard, of 
Lyon’s-inn, Strand, navy agent. 

Aug. 16. In Eaton-sq. aged 75, John 
Wilson, esq. 

At the Charter House, aged 76, Mr. 
Robert Hunt, the elder brother of Mr. 
Leigh Hunt. 

Aug. 17. 


In Everett-st. Miss Hypolita 
Ann Warden Denham. 


_ Aug. 18. Aged 81, John Leake, esq. 
of Nelson-pl. Old Kent-road, and Cushion- 
court, Old Broad-st. 

In Hamilton-terr. St. John’s Wood, 
Mary-Ann, wife of George Smith, esq. 
and only child of W. Lenton, esq. of 
Plumstead. 

Aug. 19. Aged 62, the Hon. Catha- 
rine Perceval, eldest dau. of the late Lord 
Arden. 

13 


OBITUARY. 


[ Oct. 


In Oxford-terr. Hyde-park, aged 37, 
Robert Clarke Edwards, esq. M.D. 

Aug. 20. In Somerset-st. Portman-sq. 
Charles Ince, esq. formerly of the 8th 
Regt. and of the late Ist Royal Veteran 
Battalion. 

In Carlton-terr. the Right Hon. Maria 
dowager Lady Wenlock, sister to the late 
William Joseph Denison, esq. M.P. for 
Surrey, and to Elizabeth dowager Mar- 
chioness of Conyngham. She was mar- 
ried in 1793 to Sir Robert Lawley, Bart. 
who was created Baron Wenlock in 1831, 
and died without issue in 1836. 

Aug. 21. At Sidney-st. City-road, in 
extreme poverty, Ramo Samee, a cele- 
brated Indian juggler. His health had 
received a severe shock at the death of 
his only son, who, in attempting to swallow 
a sword, did himself such injury that he 
died shortly afterwards. His body was 
interred in old St. Pancras churchyard, 

Aged 56, John Bourke Ricketts, esq. 

Auy. 22. At Brompton, Elizabeth- 
Mary, relict of John Willisford, esq. and 
eldest dau. of the late Lewis Inkson, esq. 

Aug. 23. In Doughty-st. aged 78, D. 
C. Rogers Harrison, esq. 

Aged 46, Capt. Ernest C. F. Beaumont, 
late 32d Bengal N.I. second son of the 
late J. T. Barber Beaumont, esq. 

Aug, 24. Eliza-Louisa, wife of H. W. 
Jewesbury, esq. of Regent’s Park-terr. 

At Peckham Rye, John Allen Adam- 
thwaite, esq. 

Aged 66, Lieut.-Coi. Edwin Crutten- 
den, late R.A. During the long period of 
more than 40 years, most of which were 
spent in foreign service, he discharged his 
duty to his country with zeal and activity, 
and was a highly valued and efficient offi- 
cer of the Royal Artillery. 

Aug. 25. At his father’s, Sir Robert 
Campbell, Bart. Argyll-pl. aged 49, Sir 
Edward Alexander Campbell, Knt. and 
C.B. late of the Bengal Military Service. 
He was the 2d son of Sir Robert Camp- 
bell by the dau. of Gilbert Pasley, M.D. 
Physician-gen. at Madras, and younger 
brother to Sir John W. R. Campbell, 
K.C.H. Chargé d’affaires in Persia. He 
was knighted in 1838, and was a Colonel 
in the Bengal cavalry. 

In Cunningham-pl. St. John’s Wood, 
Eliza-Paton, younger dau. of H. F. Hough, 
esq. late Physician-General, Bengal. 

Aged 75, William Slade, esq. late of 
Goudhurst, Kent. 

Aug. 26. Aged 43, Frederick-Janvrin, 
eldest son of Frederick De Lisle, esq. of 
York-pl. Portman-sq. 

Samuel Robert Mure, esq. of Blandfodr 
Lodge, Regent's Park, and the Comptroller 
General’s Department, Custom House. 

Aged 86, Mrs. Anne Arethusa Vernon 
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Barker, last surviving sister of the late 
Robert Hayley Judd, esq. Capt. R.N. 

In Loughborough-road, Brixton, aged 
50, George Black, esq. surviving partner 
of the late firm of De Bruyr and Black, 
formerly of Southampton-st. Bloomsbury, 
and of Hyde Park-sq. land agents, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Richard Black, Rector 
of Hutton, Essex, of Copdock and Wash- 
brook, Suffolk, and of Catmere and Uffing- 
ton, Berks. 

Aged 67, Charles Ross, esq. formerly 
of New Broad-st. City, and late of H.M. 
Office of Stamps and Taxes, 

In Brunswick-pl. Regent’s Park, aged 
70, John Massey, esq. 

In London, aged 50, Elizabeth, wife of 
Col. Bristow. 

Aug. 27. Mary-Ann, wife of the Rev. 
W. Seaton, Association Secretary to the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews. 

Aged 48, Henry Room, esq. an artist 
of considerable eminence, whose portraits 
for several years past have adorned the 
Evangelical Magazine. 

Aug. 28. In Wigmore-st. Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late James Kirkpatrick, esq. 
of Newport, Isle of Wight. 

At Walworth, aged 76, Ann, dau. of the 
late Thos. Pix, esq. of Northiam, Sussex. 

Aug. 29. In Argyle-sq. Maria, relict of 


Pablo Mendibil, esq. of King’s College. 
At Springfield, Upper Clapton, aged 
46, William Marshall, esq. 


Aug. 30. In Vere-st. Oxford-st. Ann, 
relict of John Butcher, esq. solicitor. 

Aged 75, George William Young, esq. 
of Mortimer-st. Cavendish-sq. 

Eliza, eldest dau. of W. Chambers, esq. 
of Gloucester-road, Hyde Park-gardens. 

Lately. At Brixton, A. Parish, esq. 
late Mathematical Professor, Royal Col- 
lege, Mauritius, and third son of the Rev. 
W. Parish. 

Mr. John Jones, of Herne Hill and 
Cheapside. He has bequeathed 100/. toeach 
of the following charities :—The Asylum 
for the Support and Education of Indi- 
gent Deaf and Dumb Children ; the School 
for the Indigent Blind; the Infirmary for 
Fistula and other Diseases of the Rectum, 
Charter-house Square; the Royal Free 
Hospital in Gray’s-inn Road ; the London 
Society for teaching the Blind to read.; 
and the Free Watermen’s and Lighter- 
men’s Asylum at Penge. 

At Newington Hall, Elvira-Anna, wife 
of Joshua Williams, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
and dau. of Lieut.-Col. Phipps, of Oak- 
lands, Clonmel. 

Sept.1. In Devonshire-sq. aged 88, 
Hannah, relict of John Laurence, esq. 
formerly Secretary to the Corporation of 
the London Assurance. 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XXXIV. 
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Aged 72, John Philpot, esq. of Mon- 
tagu-st. Russell-sq. 

In Elm Tree-road, St. John’s Wood, 
aged 65, William Coles, esq. 

Sept. 2. In York-terr. Regent’s Park, 
aged 83, Jeremiah Olive, esq. 

In Hunter-st. Brunswick-sq. Thomas 
Richard Read, esq. formerly of the Ord- 
nance-office, Tower. 

Aged 74, Thomas Hallett Baker, esq. of 
Bedford- pl. Hampstead-road. 

In Blandford-pl. aged 87, Elizabeth, 
widow of Lieut. John Godfrey. 

Sept. 3. In Clarence-terr. Regent's 
Park, aged 67, Joseph Crew Boulcott, esq. 
Henry. Bentley, esq. late of Argyle-st. 

Sept. 4. At Cambridge-terr. Hyde- 
park, aged 82, William Marsdin, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent, esq. grandson of the 
late Sir William Hewit, Bart. 

At Upper Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 
20, James-Thomas, third son of the late 
Thomas Cartwright, esq. formerly of West 
Dean, Sussex. 

Sept. 5. At Lambeth, aged 88, Samuel 
Richard Gunnell, esq. an active clerk in 
the House of Commons above 60 years. 

At Chelsea, aged 31, Charlotte-Eliza, 
widow of Capt. W. K. Maidman, Bengal 
Army. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Mr. W. 
Harrison, of Frith-st. Soho, Mrs, W. 
Clifford, for 28 years a member of the 
Theatre-Royal, Haymarket. 

Sept. 7. In consequence of a fall from 
his horse, aged 68, Mr. James Law Jones, 
of Fenchurch-st. and Enfield. 

At Pimlico, aged 64, Harriet, relict of 
Henry Rolleston, esq. of the Foreign 
Office. 

Sept. 8. In Bedford-sq. aged 31, Maria, 
last surviving dau. of the late Charles 
Heusch, esq. 

Sept. 9. At Pentonville, aged 64, the 
Chevalier Antonio da Costa, Brazilian 
Vice-Consul in London. 

Sept. 10. William Wilkinson, esq. of 
Old Broad-st. and Stainton Vale, York- 
shire. 

Sept. 12. Aged 62, James Brisco Gra- 
ham, esq. Barrister-at-Law, late of Sussex- 
gardens, Hyde-park. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, June 10, 1834. 

Sept. 13. Aged 86, Hannah, widow of 
John Shepherd, esq. late of Bartlett’s- 
buildings and of Worth, Sussex. 

At the Grove, East Dulwich, Richard 
Hewitson, esq. 

Sept. 14. In Addison-road, Kensing- 
ton, aged 76, William Moffat, esq. of Har- 
perton, Scotland, formerly Commander 
E. I. Co.’s Maritime Service. 

Sept. 15. Aged 49, David Alston, esq. 
of Monument-yard, City, and of Cheyney- 
rock, Sheerness. be 
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At Grove-house, Hackney, aged 50, 
Thomas Octavius Powles, esq. 

Brps.—Aug. 19. At Bedford, aged 36, 
Richard Wakefield, esq. surgeon. 

Aug. 26. At Muggerhanger House, 
aged 83, Stephen Thornton, esq. 

Lately. At Streatly, Amelia-Jane, 
fourth dau. of the late Charles S. Hadow, 


esq. 
‘Sept. 5. At Woburn, aged 55, William 
Belling, esq. surgeon, of Lostwithiel. 

Berxs.—Aug. 20. Catherine, wife of 
the Rev. John Connop, of Bradfield Hall. 

Aug. 30. At Reading, aged 75, John 
Bulley, esq. surgeon; and Sep#. 1, aged 
79, Charlotte, widow of John Bulley, esq. 
and second dat. of the late Samuel Pococke, 
esq. of Adbury House, Hants. 

Sept. 9. At George Stone’s, esq. North 
Fawley, Mary, widow of William Lovell, 
esq. of Clipston, Northamptonsh. 

Bucxs.— Sept. 2. At Datchet, aged 14, 
Adelina Campbell Grover La Grange, dau. 
of Capt. La Grange. : 

CorNWALL.—Aug. 12. At Penzance, 
Mary-Anne, dau. of Samuel Cox, esq. 
M.D. of Eaton Bishop, Herefordsh. 

Aug. 19. At Bodmin, Clara-Eleanor, 
infant dau. of Edward Pearce, esq. banker, 
Dorchester. 

Aug. 21. At Pendennis Castle, aged 36, 
Capt. Farquhard M. Campbell, 4th Reg. 
youngest son of the late Col. Ronald Camp- 
bell, of Craignish. 

Dersy.—Aug. 30. At Derby, aged 60, 
William Baker, esq. M.D. only surviving 
son of the late Rev. William Baker, Rector 
of Lyndon and South Luffenham, co. Rutl. 

Sept.1. Aged 24, Katherine, eldest 
dau. of Sydney Smithers, esq. of Ashford, 
near Bakewell. 

Devon.—Aug. 13. At Exeter, John 
Cole Gillson, esq. late of Poole. 

Aug. 16. At Larkbear House, aged 
80, Hugh Hill, esq. Deputy Commissary- 
Gen. and formerly Col. of the Battle-axe 
Guards. 

Aug. 17. At Exeter, aged 47, Anna- 
Maria-Burd, wife of Lieut, Thos. Stirling, 


Aug.19. At Stonehouse, at an advanced 
age, Dowager Lady Hughes. 

Aug. 22. At Dawlish, aged 85, Jane, 
relict of William Shield, esq. Admiral of 
the White, who died in 1842. 

Aug. 23. At Barnstaple, aged 70, 
Thomas Dennis, esq. 

Aug. 24. At Pill, Bishop’s Tawton, 
aged 75, Henrietta, relict of Charles Chi- 
chester, esq. of Hull. She was the dau. 
of P. R. Webber, esq. of Buckland House, 
by Mary, dau. and coh. of John Incledon, 
esq. of Bucklands; was married in 1799, 
and left a widow in 1835, having had issue 


the present Mr. Chichester of Hull, four 
other sons, and three daughters. 

At Exeter, aged 73, Thomas Nos- 
worthy, esq. 

Aug. 25. Mary-Selina, dau. of the Rev. 
Orlando Manley, Vicar of St. Stephen’s 
by Saltash. 

Aug. 26. At Great Torrington, aged 
67, Edmund Herring Caddy, esq. for 46 
years a surgeon at that place. 

Aug. 27. At Ashburnham House, 
Mdlle. Olga de Lechner, dau. of her Ex- 
cellency the Baroness de Brunnow. 

At Teignmouth, Catherine, dau. of the 
late Sir John Leman Rogers, Bart. of 
Blachford. 

At Plympton, aged 36. Charlies Basker- 
ville, Lieut. R.N. (1846.) He served as 
mate, in the Mediterranean and South 
America, of the Implacable 74, Carysfort 
26, and Dublin 50. 

At Exeter, aged 60, James Jones Tan- 
ner, esq. He was a gentleman of great 
mercantile ability, and highly esteemed by 
his fellow-citizens. 

Aug. 31. At Babbicombe, aged 10, 
Ambrose Oke, eldest and only surviving 
son of the Rev. Henry Alford, Vicar of 
Wymeswold, Leic. 

Lately. At Haslar, Lieut. Walter 
Kirby, eldest and only surviving son of 
Capt. Kirby, R.N., K.H. 

Sept. 1. At Marpool Hall, Maria- 
Eliza, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
William Thomas Hull, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 24, W. H. Adams 
Hyett, esq. eldest son of W. H. Hyett, 
esq. of Painswick, Glouc. 

Sept. 2. At Exmouth, Henrietta, wife 
of Jonas Stawell, esq, late Capt. 45th Regt. 

Sept. 4. At Crediton, aged 47, Sibella, 
wife of Edward Yard, M.D. 

Sept. 6. At Sidmouth, aged 57, Richard 
Kennet Dawson, esq. formerly of Frickley 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 7. At South Yeo, near Bideford, 
aged 71, Charles Bruton, esq. 

Sept.8. At Core Hill, George Cock- 
burn, esq. youngest and last surviving son 
of the Very Rev. the Dean of York. 

Aged 53, Joseph Ball, esq. of Tothill 
Cottage, near Plymouth. 

Dorset. — Aug. 16. At Sherborne, 
aged 67, Hannah, relict of William Fisher, 
esq. of Alvescot, Oxfordsh. 

Aug. 17. At Winterbourne St. Mar- 
tin, aged 93, Thomas Homer, esq. 

Aug. 18. At Shaftesbury, aged 63, John 
Boys Tucker, esq. 

Sept. 3. At Worgate, Wareham, aged 
67, Miss Garland, dau. of the late Tho- 
mas Garland, esq. of the Priory, Wareham. 

Sept. 4. At Weymouth, Charles-Ed- 
ward, eldest son of G. T. Graham, esq. of 
Cossington House, Somerset. 
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Duruam. — Sept. 2. At Lambton, 
Eleanor, wife of Henry Morton, esq. and 
eldest dau. of the late Matthew Culley, 
of Akeld, esq. 

Lately. At Seaton Carew, aged 68, 
John Martin, esq. for many years cashier 
at the banking house of Sir William Call 
and Co., London. 

Essex. — Aug. 21. At West Ham, 
aged 67, Miss Jane Watson Matthews, 
formerly of Elgin. 

Aug. 23. In her 64th year, Anne, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Dyer, M.A. Rector 
of Abbess Roding. 

Aug. 24. At Harlow, aged 76, John 
Foreman, esq. 

Aug. 28. At Littlebury, aged 28, Mar- 
garet, wife of Edward Barr, esq. 

Sept. 2. At Woodford Wells, aged 41, 
Charles Christian Hennell, esq. 

Sept. 8. William Crew, esq. second 
son of the late William Crew, esq. of 
Shelley House. 

Aged 64, at Mvhdbtente: near Harwich, 
Sarah, widow of John Bailey, esq. 

Sept. 9. At Shenfield, aged 72, Mrs. 
Jane Chaplyn. 

At Southend, Augustus Frederick Lit- 
tle, esq. of Dorset-sq. Regent’s-park. 

GLoucrestER.—Aug. 14. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 78, Lieut.-Gen. Worsley, R.A. 
He entered the service in 1793; and was 
appointed the Colonel Commandant of 
the 5th Battalion of Artillery in 1842. 

Aug. 16. At Bristol, aged 32, Fenn 
Godwin, esq. fourth son of the late Rev. 
Fenn Godwin, Rector of Donoughmore, 
co. Cork. 

Aug. 18. At Clifton, Richard, youngest 
son of the late Thomas William Filgate, 
esq. of Arthurstown, co. Louth. 

Aug. 19. At Cheltenham, aged 81, 
James Williamson, esq. M.D. late of Ben- 
gal Service. 

Aug. 22. Aged 81, Miss Hughes, of 
Roydon Cottage, Cheltenham. 

Auy. 24. At Cheltenham, aged 82, 
Christopher Cole, esq. for many years a 
zealous supporter of the religious cha- 
rities of the town, and a constant at- 
tendant at public meetings. He was a 
trustee and manager of the General Hos- 
pital and Savings Banks, and Treasurer 
of the National Schools. His body was 
interred at Trinity Church, of which he 
had for some time been the warden. 

Auy. 29. At Clifton, Mary, relict of 
Benjamin Way, esq. of Denham Place, 
Bucks, and sister of the late Sir John 
Smyth, Bart. of Ashton Court. She was 
married in 1798, and left a widow in 1834, 
having had issue a very numerous family. 

Lately. At Gloucester, aged 88, Fran- 
ces, relict of Stephen Sikes, esq. 

Sept.2. At Wotton, aged 21, Harriet 
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Maria Young, youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut. S. Y. Lester, 7th Royal Fusiliers, 
and granddau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Ferrier. 

Sept. 3. At Oldbury Court, near Bris- 
tol, aged 90, Mrs. Jones. 

At Clifton, aged 79, T. Perrott, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 38, Samuel Thor- 
rowgood, esq. of Pall Mall, and of the 
Stock Exchange. 

Sept.6. At Barton House, Gloucester, 
aged 76, Lucy, eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. Dineley Goodyer. 

Sept.8. At Cheltenham,aged 42, George 
- ae gg Harward, esq. late Major 59th 

gt. 

Sept. 9. At Redland, aged 77, Mrs. 
Hunt, relict of Samuel Hunt, esq. of 
Hales Owen. 

Hants.—June 15. At the residence 
of Charles W. Hollis, esq. M.D. Yar- 
mouth, I. W., at an advanced age, Mary- 
Elphinstone, widow of William Bush, re- 
tired Comm. R.N. 

Augy.17. At Catherington House, aged 
22, Julia-Margaret, dau. of Francis Mor- 
gan, esq. 

Aug. 23. At Ryde, I. W. Alicia, grand- 
dau. of Lady Honora Harvey, and dau. of 
Major Spiller, R.A. 

Aug. 27. Aged 77, Charlotte, relict of 
William Dumaresq, esq. of Pelham, 

Aged 57, Henry Brownjohn, esq. of the 
Woodlands, Eling. 

Aug. 30. At Ryde, aged 71, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. T. Bowreman, late Rec- 
tor of Brooke, I. W. 

Sept. 5. At Southampton, Johu Gor- 
don, late Major 2d Queen’s Royals, of 
Edinburgh. 

Sept. 8. At Gosport, Mary-Anne, 
widow of James Stewart, esq. Lieut. R.N. 

Sept.9. At the residence of her sister, 
Mrs. Wilmot, Bembridge, I. W. the Hon. 
Miss Colman, Maid of Honour to Her 
late Majesty Queen Charlotte. 

At Anglesey, aged 18, Mary-Anne- 
Frances, only dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Burrows. 

HeErerorp.—Aug. 22. 
William Clifford, esq. 

Sept.10. At Pencraig-court, aged 60, 
Thomas Brook, esq. 

Herts. — Aug. 19. 
aged 73, Miss Melville. 

Aug. 27. At Hertford, aged 74, Fran- 
ces, widow of Thomas Colbeck, esq. 

Auy. 29. At Elstree, Miss Charlotte 
Catherine Hyde Coleman, only dau. of the 
late Henry Coleman, esq. 

Sept.14. At Abbot’s Langley, aged 82, 
George Francis, esq. 

Kent.—June 29. At Lewisham, aged 86, 
Ann- Maria, relict of James M‘Leod, esq. 

Aug. 11. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 41, 


At Peristone, 


At Stevenage, 
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Alexander. Augustus Mackey, esq. of 
Upper Montague-st. and St. Helen’s-pl. 
formerly of Calcutta. 

Aug. 12. Aged 74, John Collier Nash, 
esq. of Milton, Gravesend. 

Aug. 15. John William Gray, esq. of 
Cold-harbour House, near Tunbridge. 

At Lewisham, aged 74, Elizabeth, widow 
of Samuel Simon Saxon, esq. of Bruton. 

Aug. 22. At Beltinge, near Herne Bay, 
aged 68, Edmund Saxby, esq. 

Auy. 24. At Broadstairs, Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late William Walker, 
esq. of Londonderry. 

Aug. 30. At Lee, Mary, relict of the 
Rev. Isaac Mann, M.A. 20 years Rector 
of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Sept. 4. At Tunbridge Wells, Sarah 
Isabella, relict of Jonathan Blenman, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law. 

Sept. 8. At her son’s, J. Dellpratt, 
esq. Old Charlton, aged 76, Agnes, widow 
of Samuel Delpratt, esq. of Jamaica. 

Sept.12. At Ramsgate, Elizabeth, wife 
of Thomas Scurr Womersley, esq. of Ley- 
tonstone, Essex. 

Sept. 13. Drowned, off Sandgate, by 
the upsetting of a boat, aged 15 and 12, 
Samuel and Joseph, sons of S. Sadler, esq. 
of Ironmonger-laue, and of Kentish Town. 

LancasTer.— Aug. 26. At New 
Brighton, Frederic Robinson, esq. bar- 
rister, of the Inner Temple, and Hert- 
ford-st. Mayfair. He was called to the 
bar at the Inner Temple Jan. 28, 1831. 

Lawrence Rawstorne, esq. of Penwor- 
tham Priory, Lieut.-Col. lst Royal Lan- 
cashire Militia. 

Leicester.— Aug. 31. At Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, aged 77, Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. T. W. Paterson, of Donington-on- 
the-Heath. 

Sept. 10. Sophia, wife of William Bos- 
worth, esq. of Charley Hall. 

Lincotn.—Aug. 8. At Manby, aged 
31, Anne-Christiana, wife of the Rev. 
Raymond Blathwayt, and youngest dau. 
of W. Teale Welfitt, esq. of Manby Hall. 

Sept. 2. At Glentworth, aged 28, 
Henry, youngest son of the late Thomas 
Clarke, esq. 

MipptEsEx.—Aug. 15. At Gainsbo- 
rough House, Turnham Green, aged 27, 
Ellen, wife of John Lewis, esq. 

Aug. 21. At East Acton, aged 71, 
Lucy Dillman, widow of William Farnell 

‘ Gardner, esq. 

Aug. 28. At Bromley, Caroline-Eliza- 
beth, wife of Henry Berger, esq. 

Sepl.2. At Tottenham, aged 85, Martha 
Horne, a member of the Society of Friends, 

Sepi. 5, At Hampstead, aged 20, James- 
Henry, only son of the late Rev. James 
Davis, of Shire Newton Rectory, Mon- 
mouthsbire, 
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NorTHUMBERLAND, — Aug. 23. At 
the Vicarage House, Longhorsley, aged 
52, James Nisbet, esq. 

Nortts.—Aug. 26. At Wiseton, aged 
31, Henry Riddell, esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
of the Middle Temple. 

Sept. 1. At Southwell, aged 68, Ara- 
bella, dau. of the late Rev. Rd. Barrow. 

Oxrorp.—Aug. 28. Aged 52, Mr. 
William Hunt, of the firm of Hunt and 
Fortescue, town clerk and coroner of the 
borough of Banbury, to which offices he 
succeeded his late partner, Mr. James 
Beesley. 

SomersEet.—Aug. 7. At Haines-hill, 
Wilton, near Taunton, Frances-Alicia, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Charter, E.I.C.S. 

Aug. 14. At Minehead, Harriet, dau. 
of M. Hole, esq. late of Knowle House. 

Aug. 23. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
63, John Holder, esq. late of Cubberley- 
house, Ross, and of the Ryelands, Taynton. 

Aug. 28. At Bridgewater, aged 56, 
Robert Thackrah, esq. 

Aug. 29. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
70, Miss Sutherland, of Cheltenham. 

Aug. 30. At Bath, Sophia, dau. of the 
late Thomas Mortimer Kelson, esq. of 
Midsomer Norton. 

Aug. 31. At Clevedon, aged 41, Tho- 
mas Prowse, esq. surgeon, of Bristol. 

Lately. At Hatch, near Taunton, Ca- 
therine, relict of Thomas Raban, esq. of 
Calcutta, and eldest sister of the late 
Wm. Jones, esq. solicitor and notary, of 
Swansea. 

At Bathampton, aged 84, George Ed- 
ward Allen, esq. many years a Deputy- 
Lieut. and magistrate of Somersetshire. 

Sept. 3. At Bath, aged 72, Jane, wife 
of Major-Gen. T. Banbury, K.H. 

Starrorp.—Sept. 11. At Betley-hall, 
aged 75, Frances, wife of George Tollet, 
esq. She was the only child of William 
Jollitfe, esq. of Sculcoats, by Frances, 
dau. of Thomas Wicksted, esq. of Nant- 
wich ; was married in 1795, and has left 
a numerous family. 

SurFo.K.—June 19. Aged 64, Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Harrison, esq. of St. John’s, Palgrave. 

Aug. 24. At Sudbury, Mary, wife of 
John Sikes, esq. only dau. of the late 
Smyth Churchill, esq. formerly of Hitchen. 

Lately. At Flixton, at the house of 
her sister, Anna*Maria, eldest dau. of 
James Jenner, esq. of Lound. 

Surrey.—Aug. 25. At his brother’s, 
Croydon, aged 83, Alexander Thomas 
Cox, esq. 

Aug. 26. Aged 86, Mrs. Anne Arethusa 
Vernon Barker, last surviving sister of the 
late Robert Hayley Judd, esq. Capt. R.N. 

Aug. 29. Alexander Magnay, esq. late 
Capt. 69th Regt. son of the late Christo- 
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pher Magnay, esq. of East-hill, Wands- 
worth, Alderman of London. 

Aug. 30. At Ham House, aged 32, 
Isabella-Anne, wife of the Hon. Frederick 
Tollemache, M.P. She was eldest dau. 
of Gordon Forbes, esq. and became the 
second wife of Mr. Tollemache in 1847. 

Aug. 31. At Richmond, aged 9, Eliza- 
Margaret, dau. of Nathaniel Hooper, esq. 
of that place, and Pump-court, Temple. 

Sept. 6. At Stockwell, aged 75, Mary, 
widow of Charles Fourdrinier, esq. of 
Lower Tooting. 

Sept.9. At Croydon, aged 74, Mary, 
relict of Samuel Thompson, esq. formerly 
of Reigate. 

Sept. 12. At Croydon, aged 47, Joseph 
Neville, esq. surgeon. 

Sussex.—Aug. 16. At Brighton, aged 
43, Capt. C. E. White, late 4th Bengal 
Cavalry. 

Aug. 27. At St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, 
John Marshall, esq. formerly President of 
the Government Bank at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and late of Chelsea. 

At Selsey, at the residence of her cousin, 
William Woodman, esq. aged 91, Miss 
Elizabeth Woodman, also cousin to the 
Mayor of Chichester. 

Aug. 30. At Brighton, Frances-Eliza- 
beth, relict of Thomas Farrant, esq. of 


Montague-st. Portman-sq. 


Aug. 31. At Annington, near Steyn- 
ing, aged 62, Hugh Penfold, esq. 

Aged 25, Mary, only surviving dau. of 
the late Wm. Mellersh, esq. of Sandhill, 
Rogate. 

Sept. 2. At Hastings, aged 33, Harry 
Lumsden, esq. jun. of Auchindoir, Aber- 
deenshire. 

Sept. 3. At Brighton, aged 66, Heury 
Parke, esq. of Sussex-gardens, Hyde Park. 

Sept. 4. At Brighton, aged 68, Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late John Farncombe, 
esq. of Stoneham. 

Sept. 8. At Worthing, Jane, widow of 
Thomas Brock Yates, esq. formerly of 
Preston Brook, Cheshire, and Euston-sq. 

Sept. 11. At Kidbrooke Park, aged 
73, Mary-Anne, relict of George Alex- 
ander Fullerton, esq. formerly of West- 
wood Park, Hants, and Ballintoy, Ireland. 

Sept. 14. At Hastings, Miss Holmes, 
of Great Coram-st. London. 

At Brighton, aged 76, Mrs. Mansel 
Philipps, of Wimbledon, Surrey. 

Warwicx.—Aug. 16. At Leaming- 
ton, aged 53, Wm. Urwick, esq. of Clap- 
ham Common, Surrey. 

Aug. 27. At Stoney Thorpe, aged 24, 
Mary-Alicia, eldest dau. of H. T. Cham- 
berlayne, esq. 

Aug. 28. Aged 34, Hugh Francis Bur- 
man, esq. M.D. High Bailiff of Henley-in- 
Arden, and late of Caius College, Camb. 
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Lately. At Orton-hall, near Ather- 
stone, aged 21, Mary, second dau. of the 
late Samuel Gist Gist, esq. of Worming- 
ton Grange, Glouc. and niece to Lord 
Rossmore. 

WEsTMERLAND.—Aug. 30. At Leas- 
gill, aged 45, Isabella-Louisa, dau. of the 
late Wm. Hart, esq. of Stoke Newington. 

Sept. 10. At Shaw End, near Kendal, 
aged 55, Henry Shepherd, esq. 

Wi.ts.—Aug. 27. At Salisbury, aged 
84, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Isaac 
Hodgson, formerly Rector of Sedghill. 

Sept. 1. At Laverstock House, aged 
56, Diana, second dau. of the Rev. Daniel 
Lancaster, of Patney. 

Sept. 11. At Salisbury, Elizabeth, 
widow of P. Phelps, esq. 

Worcester.—Sept. 8. Aged 74, Sa- 
muel Hodgson, esq. of Oldswinford. 

Sept. 13. Aged 78, Benjamin Morris, 
esq. of Dudley. 

Yorx.—Aug. 21. At Bridlington Quay, 
aged 61, Mr. John Hatfield, of Doncaster, 
and formerly for many years a proprietor 
of the Doncaster Gazette. 

Aug. 28. At Gisborough, aged 82, 
Elizabeth, widow of John Hutchinson, esq. 

Sept. 1. At York, aged 76, Mrs. Mary 
Preston, sister to Benjamin Agar, esq. of 
Brockfield. 

Sept. 3. At Heeley, near Sheffield, aged 
80, Mr. Robert Holland. He was father 
to Dr. R. G. and G. Calvert Holland, 
M.D. London. He had been an inhabitant 
of the town for sixty-two years. 

Sept. 4. At Scagglethorpe, aged 71, 
John Robson, esq. late of Tibthorpe 
House. 

Sept.7. At Askern, near Doncaster, 
aged 85, Thomas Oxley, esq. M.D. 

Sept. 9. At Masborough, aged 57, Ri- 
chard Heath, esq. of Stourport, Worc. 

Sept. 12. At Little Askham, John 
Hutchinson, esq. of Spalding. 

Wates.—July 17. At Dale Castle, 
near Milford Haven, Mary-Anne, second 
dau.; and Aug. 10, at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, Catherine-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of John Piercy, esq. 

Auy. 9. Aged 78, Oliver Thomas, esq. 
of Pontypentre, Llansaintffraid. 

Aug. 17. At Tenby, drowned whilst 
bathing, aged 20, Thomas Hastings Van 
Atwood, eldest son of the Rev. Francis 
Thomas Atwood, Vicar of Hammersmith 
and Great Grimsby. 

Aug. 18. At Crickhowell, Mary, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Piper, esq. of Bath. 

Aug. 29. At Holyhead, from injuries 
received by the overturning of a carriage, 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late Hon. 
William Fullerton Elphinstone. 

At Amlwch, Anglesea, Capt. William 
Lewis, of St. Mary’s House, Tenby. 
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Sept. 5. At Dol Gaur, Thomas, eldest 
son of Thomas Compton, esq. of Lindfield. 

ScorLanp.—Aug. 19. At Eden, Aber- 
deensh. near Banff, aged 79, Douglas 
Ainslie, esq. of Cairnbank, Berwicksh. 

Aug. 20. At Moffat, Miss Mary Mein, 
of Edinburgh, last surviving sister of the 
late Col. John Alex. Mein, 74th regt. 

Aug.21. At Edinburgh, aged 60, Sarah- 
Douglas, widow of Major De Wend, 60th 
Rifles. 

Aug. 27. At Edinburgh, Carlyle Bell, 
esq. Writer to the Signet, and one of the 
principal City Clerks. 

Sept.6. At Deebank, Banchory, aged 
66, Lieut.-Col. George Thomas Gordon, 
late of Bombay Cavalry. 

Sept. 8. At Edinburgh, Chas. Nockells, 
esq. of Mount Pleasant, Jamaica. 

At Ben Nevis, by a fall when descending 
too quickly, Henry Grant, son of Mr. 
Duncan Grant, of Newhall, Glasgow. 

Sept. 11. At Portobello Barracks, Capt. 
Moore, King’s Dragoon Guards. 

Sept. 12. At Edinburgh, aged 59, 
George Warre, esq. ‘ 

IRELAND.—Augy. 16. At Valencia, co. 
Kerry, aged 32, Susan-Ann, wife of Wil- 
liam Talbot Crosbie, esq. of Ardfert Abbey. 
She was the third dau. of the late Hon. 
Lindsey Burrell, of Stoke Park, Suffolk, 
by Frances, dau. of James Daniell, esq. 
and was married in 1839. 

Aug. 25. Elizabeth, wife of John 
Hutchison, esq. of Dublin. 

Aged 87, James Watson, esq. of Brook 
Hill, co. Antrim, who resigned his seat 
on the magisterial bench to mark his dis 
pleasure at the dismissal of a brother 
magistrate for a breach of the Anti-Pro- 
cessions Act. 

At Ballinagh, near Cavan, Dr. Creighton, 
who had practised as a surgeon in Dublin. 

‘Having become the subject of a delusion 
that his family were in a conspiracy against 
him, he was living in retirement at a farm, 
when, having gained possession of his 
razors, he first cut the throat of Miss 
Faris, a young relative, and afterwards 
his own. 

Sept. 7. At Sunday’s Well, Cork, aged 
54, William Kenealy, esq. father of Ed- 
ward Kenealy, LL.D. of Gray’s-inn. 

At Queenstown, Alexander Tayler, esq. 
46 years Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 

Jersey.—Aug. 31. At St. Helier’s, 

‘aged 66, Edward William Woodford, esq. 
late of Gravesend. 

Iste or Man.—Sept. 1. At Ramsay, 
Miss Fricker. This lady formerly resided 
in Bath, and three of her sisters were re- 


spectively married to the three poets, 


Southey, Coleridge, and Lovell. 
East Inpies.—May ... Wrecked in 
the ship Sulimany, in the Madras-roads, 
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William-Edward, eldest son of the late 
Rev. George Heywood. 

May 22. At Bangalore, Major Percy 
John Rice, 51st Light Infantry, second 
son of the late Rev. John Morgan Rice, 
nephew of the late Col. Rice, C.B. (who 
commanded H.M. 51st Regt. at Waterloo) 
and of Sir Ralph Rice, recently deceased. 

May 29. At Lucknow, Sophia-Marga- 
ret, widow of Lieut. James Thompson 
Waller, of the 15th Hussars (late of 16th 
Lancers), and dau. of Brigadier Walter 
Alexander Yates, C.B. 

Lately. Murdered by the Afreedees, 
on the Kohat frontier, Dr. Healy. 

June 3. At Bombay, at the residence 
of Alexander Hadden, esq. William Roth- 
well Gaskell, esq. of Kandy, Ceylon, hav- 
ing lost his wife, Hannah-Margaret, dau. 
of the late John Hadden, esq. of Notting- 
ham, on the 9th of the preceding month. 

June 6. At Kamptee, aged 25, Fre- 
derick Keighly, esq. 24th Regt. M.N.I. 

June 14, At Colombo, Ceylon, aged 
32, Emily-Jane, second and last surviving 
dau. of the late John Charles Ker, esq. of 
Grenada, and wife of George Fraser, esq. 

June 16. At Beyrout, Edward Cun- 
ningham, esq. formerly in the service of 
her Majesty’s Customs at Edinburgh. 

At Hazareebaugh, Lieut. Thomas So- 
merville Irvin, Bengal Eng. grandson of 
the late Thomas Irvin, esq. of Cumberland. 

June 20, Near Ramahpatam, on his 
way home from Secunderabad, aged 22, 
Henry St. Alban’s Burdett, esq. late 2d 
Madras Eur. Inf. fifth son of the late W. 
Jones Burdett, esq. of Twickenham. 

June 25, At Aden, Mary Elizabeth, 
wife of Dr. James M‘Nab, 79th Regt. 
dau. of Joseph Warter, esq. J.P. Flintshire. 

June 28, At Calcutta, aged 61, Mr. 
Linton, Organist of St. John’s Cathedral, 
from 1814, appointed the first Bishop. 

July 17. At Bycullah, Bombay, aged 
22, Anna, wife of the Rev. J. Dawson 
Gibson, M.A. chaplain to the Hon. E.L.C. 

Lately. At Calcutta, aged 31, Henry- 
Richard-Barent, eldest son of Henry 
Gompertz, esq. of Kennington. 

West Inpies.—May 23. At Moor- 
park, Jamaica, aged 61, George Gordon, 
esq. eldest surviving son of the late John 
Gordon, esq. of Bristol. 

July 2. In Kingston, the Hon. John 
Wilson, Dep. Postmaster-Gen. for Jamaica. 

Asproap.—Dec. 13. At Wellington, 
New Zealand, Capt. James Lewis Smith, 
65th Regt. 

Feb. 9. 


At Sydney, N. S. Wales, aged 
83, Mrs. Macarthur, widow of Mr. John 
Macarthur, one of the early colonists. 
She had, like him, greatly contributed to 
the prosperity of the colony, 


March 9. At Parramatta, Sydney, 





1850.) 


aged 72, Rupert Kirk, esq. late of Wood- 
ford, Essex. 

March 27. Off Rio, at sea, on board 
H.M.S. Cormorant, of yellow fever, aged 
19, Montague Mark Bertie, of H.M.S. 
Southampton, second son of the Hon. and 
Rev. Frederic Bertie. 

April 6. On board H.M.S. Cormo- 
rant, Mr. Jas. Harris, midshipman, third 
son of G, H. Harris, esq. Rooklands, near 
Torquay. 

April 8. On board H.M.S. Tweed, 
aged 16, Henry Gore Langton, naval 
cadet, eldest son of W. H. Gore Langton, 
esq. of Clifton. 

April 12. At Adelaide, only nine days 
after his arrival, aged 27, George M. 
Gretton, esq. leaving a young widow, to 
whom he had been married scarcely six 
months ; son of the late William W. Gret- 
ton, barrister-at- law, and grandson of 
John Gretton, esq. of Winscote-hall, Leic. 

April 17. ‘At Calabar, Western Africa, 
aged 31, Mr. William Newbegin, Baptist 
Missionary and surgeon, eldest son of Mr. 
Newbegin, of Norwich. 

May 5. At Sierra Leone, on board 
H.M. sloop Heroine, George Maish, esq. 
paymaster and purser. 
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June 20. At Mexico, aged 72, James 
Chabot, esq. formerly of Malta. 

June 28. At Pesth, aged 30, Evan- 
William-John, second son of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir Evan MacGregor, Bart. 

July 7. At Liege, Somerset G. D’Arcy 
Irvine, esq. son of the late Sir George 
D’Arcy Irvine, Bart. of Castle Irvine. 

At Para, Brazils, on his return from 
St. Helena, aged 31, Capt. Rodwell, 
Royal Art. second son of William Rod- 
well, esq. of Ipswich. 

July 11. At Bruges, Belgium, aged 81, 
James Heaviside, esq. for many years 
master of the ceremonies at Bath. 

July 12. At Madeira, aged 39, Ed- 
ward Gee, M.D. youngest son of the late 
Mr. John Gee. 

July 14. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Dr. Fleming, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Newfoundland. 

July 15. At Antwerp, Edward, son of 
Godschall Johnson, esq. Her Majesty’ 8 
Consul at that place. 

July 16. At Paris, aged 15, Mary-Ann, 
youngest dau. of James Braidley, esq. 
Ladbroke-sq. Notting-hill. 

July 28. At Licques, aged 51, D. 
Hughes, esq. of the Middle Temple. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Sept. 20. 


Wheat. Barley. a Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d, 8. d. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
42 10 23 9 ii 4 26 10 29 7 28 9 


PRICE OF HOPS, Sepr. 20. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. 0s. to 41. 6s.—Kent Pockets, 4/. 4s. to 4/. 15s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept, 23. 
Hay, 2/. 8s. to 37. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 2s. to 1l. 8s.—Clover, 37, Os. to 41. 7s. 
SMITHFIELD, Sept. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs, 
BOUL ...0s:an 086000 5s ate tke Wate, Bae Head of Cattle at Market, Serr. 23. 
Mutton ........... 28. 10d. to 4s. Od. Beasts........- 4872 Calves 288 
Veal... eseccsccerse 28 8d.to3e. 6d. SheepandLambs 29,810 Pigs 550 
Pork ..ccccnccecescdt. 28.0048. Of. 
COAL MARKET, Sept, 20. 
Walls Ends, &c. 14s. 9d. to 16s. 3d. per ton. Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 16s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 41s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 41s. 0d, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, spy W. CARY, Srranpo. 
From August 26, to September 25, 1830, both inclusive. 
Fahrenhei t’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 
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Weather. | : Weather. 
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| Mon 
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in. pts. || | 3 
65 29, 90 | ‘fine, cloudy 1 | 55 fine, cloudy 
60 30, 01 | do.do.sl.shrs. » 28 \cloudy, fair 
|, 10 |do. do. | |do. 

| , 18} ido. do. 3 | 52] , 25 |ido. 

; 26 do. do. i j , 26 ‘do. slight rain 
| , 33 |Ido. do. | ; 28 {fair, cloudy 
|? 34 |/do. do. rain || > ; 29 ‘do. 

> 39 |\do. do. 

» 37 |Ido. | . 
| > 29 ||do. 5 , 65 rain, fair 
| 5 32 |/do. 2 s 73 \do. do. 
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, 36 |Ido. ’ 87 iors cloudy 

» 40 |Ido. | 3 , 86 ‘rain, do. 

51 | , 46 do. do. | 5 » 78 \fgy.cdy.fr.rn. 
; 87 | do. do. | , 81 |do. do. do. 

r ’ 34 ‘Ido. do. 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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3 per Cent. 


Ex. Bills, 
| £1000. 


Consols. 
- Annuities. 

Old S. Sea 

Annuities. 
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3} per Cent. 
South Sea 
India Bonds. 





88 pm. 68 pm. 

89 pm. 65 68 pm. 

86 pm. 66 pm. 

ns 67 pm. 

i——- ——-—— 84 pm. 64 pm. 

% | 963: —— 87 84 pm. 67 pm. 

992) 83 | 964 —— (266 8784 pm. 64 pm. 

99f 83 |_—|—_—'__187 84 pm. 64 pm. 

a SN EDA 84 pm. | 63 pm. 

99 |_—— |———— 266 _ 83 86 pm. 63 pm. 

99 ot | —| | 63 66 pm. 
99 | 83 | 953 | 83pm. | 63 pm. 

| — 266 |83 85 pm.| 66 63 pm. 
968 4 83 86 pm. 63 66 pm. 
963 iY 86 84 = | 66 63 pm. 
963 | 66 pm. 
963 | 64 67 pm. 
968 | | | 67 64 pm. 
963 | | 64 67 pm, 
or | | 64 66 pm. 
963 3———_|__ 67 pm. 

63 pm. 
——| 63 66pm. 
eee 66 pm. 
.| 
‘| 
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| 
| 
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6 63 pm. 
| 6 63 pm. 
| 
ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and ia Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 


J, B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STR: ET. 








